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FRASER’S MAGAZINE. 


JULY, 1854. 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTION AND EDUCATION.* 


HESE lectures on Education, 
recently delivered at the Royal 
Institution, will hereafter be quoted 
as a distinguishing mark of the pre- 
sent time. The last twenty years 
will constitute a critical era in the 
history of English opinion. They 
Laon ema one of those intervals, 
during which the great wave of 
human intelligence seems to retire, 
and so leaves us momentarily doubt- 
ful of the advance of the tide. At 
such periods the forces at work are 
unusually complex, the tendencies 
of public opinion unusually hard to 
ascertain. at will require the im- 
partiality of a future age, clearly to 
appreciate the intellectual and re- 
ligious movements of that which is 
just expiring. We use the last 
words significantly. Every such 
season of apparent rest or retro- 
gression is in truth occupied by a 
rebellion against the principles or 
theories which ruled at its com- 
mencement, and its close is marked 
either by their overthrow or by the 
suppression of the revolt. e be- 
lieve that in the present case the 
seas of the latter issue is in- 
icate many 8 toms, amon 
which a the boy seein : 
that afforded by these lectures. 
But Gang to posterity must be 


left the task of more minutely un- 
ravelling the passing controversy, 
we think we can hardly err in 


stating its general character. It 
has been a struggle to substitute 


credulity for faith. For faith,—the 
deep conviction and separate trea- 
sure of each individual man, which 
leaves him in perfect freedom, and 
is his evidence of things not seen,— 
an effort has been made to substi- 
tute a social and organized credulity, 
such as can only exist upon the 
sympathy of panic, which grows by 
Sines, and which holds every 
individual in a state of tutelage and 
dependence. Mysticism and sym- 
bolism have been the order of the 
day. Of the most outrageous fables 
we have been sedulously taught 
that it is better to believe than to 
inquire. The terrors of the nursery 
have been held up to our admira- 
tion. Fetiche-worship has been en- 
couraged in every form. Every art 
has been used to foster that secret 
dread and devout ignorance with 
which our Saxon forefathers used to 
regard the rites of their goddess 
Hertha. And with so much success, 
that we should not be surprised if 
any one, curious enough to make a 
midnight visit to the churches of 
Belgravia on the approaching Mid- 
summer-eve, were to find more than 
one porch occupied by a high-born 
damsel awaiting the phantom of her 
future bridegroom. 

For our obscurantists raised a 
spirit which they could not lay. 
The young ladies who lost them- 
selves among the pretty mysticisms 
of La Motte Fouqué, and sighed for 
intercourse with the angelic world, 
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2 ' Lhe Royal Institution and Education. 


were becoming gradually prepared 
to accept the most grotesque or 
profane gratification of their enthu- 
siastic longings. We may congra- 
tulate our country that it has not 
had its affair of La Salette. It con- 
tributed to the success of the re- 
actionists that they were encountered 
rather with bigotry than reason. 
Those who could, and perhaps 
should, have employed the latter, 
were content to abide in peace the 
issue of the contest. Such content 
might be enjoyed the less selfishly, 
inasmuch as the retrogression was 
almost limited to one section of 
society. It was only ae the 
highest ranks and the disciples of 
the older universities, that om 
perity attended the revival of ig- 
norance. The middle and lower 
orders were nearly wholly unin- 
fected. No doubt this was mainly 
due to the strong and deep-rooted 
individualism which their hereditary 
faith has nurtured in the great bod 
of our countrymen; but the result 
was also favoured, as we shall see 
more particularly in the course of 
this review, by a great difference in 
education. 

But before long things were to 
reach a pass which should ruffle even 
the calm repose of science. We do 
not indeed impute the popular de- 
lusions of the past year directly to 
any religious teaching. We are 
quite aware that they might arise 
at least as easily out of a super- 
stitious scepticism as out of an 
enthusiastic credulity. There had 
been in fact, not only here, but also 
in America and on the continent, a 
retreat to the same result from very 
opposite quarters. But that at last 
sceptic and mystic, materialist and 
spiritualist, should coalesce in out- 
raging reason,—should positively 
rival each other in a war with the 
laws of nature,—and should succeed 
to a great extent in making society 
forget its common sense ;—the pos- 
sibility of this result, we say, was 
in no small degree due to that de- 
liberate and persevering teaching, 
which had represented the exercise 
of the judgment as dangerous or 
sinful, had demanded instead a blind 
slavery of the intellect, and had made 
gullibility the standard of desert. 

But whatever was its origin, the 


popular credulity was sufliciently 
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striking to startle even science from 
its repose. What sort of education, 
it was asked, could that people pos- 
sess, which was liable to be seized 
by such an ecstasy of unreason ? 
a was a plain material pheno- 
menon, palpable to the touch, and 
visible to the eye. Wherever you 
went, you saw or heard of a ring of 
people, sober enough in general, 
rushing madly round a table, and 
protesting that the activity was in- 
voluntary ; that the table, s come | 
by some unknown force, ge 
them irresistibly along. The motion 
of the table was variously explained. 
Some attributed it unhesitatingly to 
demoniacal agency ; the tables, the 
said, were just turned by the devil, 
and those who did not like his com- 
pany were best away from such 
exhibitions. But the general opinion 
was in favour of some unknown or 
occult force, a kind of electricity, 
quotha, qvite new to science, and 
having power to subvert all the 
known laws of nature. And now 
we come to the most: striking, and 
in our view the most instructive, 
feature of the case. The table- 
turners refused to entertain any 
rational explanation of their be- 
loved mystery. They recoiled from 
every decisive experiment. They 
declined to think. In the state of 
mind thus disclosed, there was more 
than mere ignorance; there was a 

ositive incapacity for acquiring 
nowledge. ell, therefore, might 
inquiry arise as to the education 
which could have occasioned such 
intellectual blindness; well, espe- 
cially, might men of science, to 
whose department the phenomena 
in question belonged, ponder gravely 
over the means, not merely of re- 
moving the present ignorance, but 
of securing a tone of mind in the 
public which should prevent its re- 
currence; just as the peace for 
which our country is now fighting, 
is intended, not only to exact satis- 
faction for the past outrages, but 
also to guarantee the continent 
against the future rapacity, of a bar- 
barian despot. 

The lectures which form our pre- 
sent subject are eminently adapted 
to forward this most desirable ob- 
ject. In almost every one the study 
of some science is strongly recom- 
mended, not as an end, but as a 
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means ; not for its own sake, but for 
the general education of the intel- 
lect: not in order that the student 
may become a chemist, or a phy- 
siologist, or a mathematician, but 
that he may learn on all sub- 
jects to exercise a sound and inde- 
a judgment. And it was a 
appy and a tribute to the 
exigency of the time, when the coun- 
cil of that Institution, within whose 
walls modern science has achieved 
some of her proudest triumphs, 
turned from exhibiting her in her 
sovereign glory, as a discoverer for 
the whole ae to present her in 
the humble guise of a handmaid 
who may administer to every man’s 
capacity. 
hose who are acquainted with the 
higher attractions of the London sea- 
son, will place in their foremost rank 
the lectures usually delivered after 
Easter at the Royal Institution. In 
the present year Professor Faraday 
found that his health would hardly 
allow him to fulfil this customary 
duty, and upon the council devolved 
the task of providing a substitute. 
Most fortunately, as we think, they 
selected education as the subject of 
the supplementary lectures. After 
discussing and dismissing a scheme 
for a course, in which each lecture 
should be delivered to a separate 
class of society, they finally decided, 
with the same happy judgment which 
had dictated the choice of the main 
subject, to invite a number of men, 
all eminent in their particular de- 
partments, to treat, each of the im- 
portance of his own especial science 
as a branch of education for all 
classes. Every lecturer was to use 
his own free discretion in treating 
his theme, and each was to be en- 
tirely independent of the others. 
The result has perfectly justified the 
design. Whatever want of conti- 
nuity might have been apprehended 
from the isolation of the lecturers, 
very little is in fact felt by the reader 
of their collected discourses, and that 
little is more than counterbalanced 
by the authority which must accom- 
pany the spontaneous concurrence 
of so many great names in the advo- 
cacy of intellectual educauon. 
Education is perhaps the great 
topic of the day; it has been dis- 
cussed until every point has almost 
become common-place. One great 
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victory has been gained. No one 
is now found to question the advan- 
tage of knowledge. Our chief public 
differences concern the method in 
which it shall be communicated b 
the agency of the State. But this 
part of the subject, all important as 
it is, is not brought imto diseussion 
by these lectures. Although nomi- 
nally addressed to all classes, they 
do practically relate in a more 
especial manner to the education of 
the highest—that education which is 
the staple of our great public schools, 
Nor, we believe, was this result con- 
trary to the intentions of their pro- 
jectors. It is in our public schools 
that the study of science has been 
most remarkably neglected. In the 
seminaries which profess to prepare 
their pupils for commerce, some 
sciences have always been not only 
inculeated, but also practically ap- 
plied. Arithmetic has there been 
taught for the purposes of com- 
merce; geometry and trigonomet 
have been the foundation of land- 
surveying and engineering; astro- 
nomy has been the introduction to 
navigation. And the education thus 
begun is continued through life, 
There is no branch of commerce 
which does not require a constant 
and precise exercise of the judg- 
ment; there are many which de- 
mand an habitual and exact ac- 
uaintance with the laws of science. 

o these causes, no doubt, are 
partly due the practical wisdom and 
sobriety of judgment, which distin- 
guish the trading classes of almost 
every country, and particularly of 
our own. 

Far different has been the case in 
our public schools. There, until 
quite lately, scientific teaching has 
been not merely neglected, but sys- 
tematically decried. It had no 
recognised place in the school cur- 
riculum; there was no master at 
hand to guide even a voluntary as- 
pirant; no exhibitions or scholar- 
ships to reward his successful exer- 
tions, and favour his career at either 
University. And if we are reminded 
that at Cambridge science has long 
been the arbitress of the highest 
honours, we may answer that there 
the pupils are supplied chiefly from 
private tuition, and that thus the 
alleged exception tells in fact in our 
favour. 
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And yet this has been termed, 
par excellence, a ‘liberal’ education. 
A system whereby that portion of 
our community which in some sense 
enjoys the highest education ; which 
at least expends most time and 
money in obtaining it; which sup- 
plies almost all our public offices in 
church and state, and includes all 
whose means render them indepen- 
dent of occupation; a system, we 
say, by which this large and influ- 
ential portion of society has been 
shut out from advantages long en- 
joxed by those beneath them, and 

been kept in comparative igno- 
rance of matters of the highest 
moment to human interests; this 
close and narrow and exclusive sys- 
tem has by some strange misnomer 
been termed ‘liberal.’- A term, 
which when it means anything, is 
surely one of high and well-deserved 
praise, has been vulgarly bestowed 
upon an education deliberately re- 
jecting the best means of cultivating 
the intellect, and tending directly to 
create that deficiency of judgment, 
which, with its causes and remedies, 
forms the subject of Professor Fara- 
day’s lecture. ‘ Let me,’ says the 
Professor, ‘endeavo:: to point out 
what appears to me a great defi- 
ciency in the exercise of the mental 
powers in every direction; three 
words will express this great want, 
deficiency of judgment. I do not 
wish to make any startling asser- 
tion, but I know that in physical 
matters, multitudes are re to 
draw conclusions, who have little or 
no power of judgment in the cases; 
that the same is true of other de- 
partments of knowledge; and that, 
enerally, mankind is willing to 
eave the faculties which relate to 
judgment almost entirely uneduca- 
ted, and their decisions at the mercy 
of ignorance, prepossessions, the 
passions, or even accident.’ (pp. 
41-2.) 

Thus, in common life, nothing is 
more usual than an appeal to the 
evidence of our senses. ‘I saw it 
with my own eyes’—‘I heard it 
with my own ears’—is our indignant 
rejoinder to the suggestion of a 
doubt. We forget that our senses 
themselves have been trained by a 
life-long education, that the first 
impressions of one have been cor- 
rected by the experience of another, 
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and that every such correction has 
demanded an exercise of judgment. 
If at any step of that long trainin 
a false conclusion has been adopted, 
the error may be expected to re-ap- 
pear in a future decision; and even 
where there has been no error, the 
very habit of being right may betray 
us into a mistake. 

On the evening of the eleventh of 
March last, (says Professor Faraday), 
I and many others were persuaded 
that at one period the moon had a 
real green colour, and though I knew 
that the prevailing red tints of the 
general sky were competent to produce 
an effect of such a kind, yet there 
was so little of that in the neighbour- 
hood of the planet, that I was doubtful 
whether the green tint was not pro- 
duced on the moon by some aérial 
medium spread before it, until, by hold- 
ing up white cards in a proper position, 
and comparing them with our satellite, 
I had determined experimentally that 
the effect was only one of contrast. In 
the midst of the surrounding tints, my 
memory could not recall the true sen- 
tient impression which the white of the 
moon most surely had before made upon 
the eye. 


In all such cases as this the error 
is of the judgment, and not of the 
sense. The evidence of the latter 
is true, but the prepossession of the 
former is too strong to accept it. 
We have lost the impartiality which 
should check all first impressions, 
and so hurry to what the Professor 
terms a ‘presumptuous judgment.’ 
And if this occurs in the mere inter- 
pretation of our sensations, the like 
presumption will become yet more 
tempting in deducing from them the 
relation of cause and effect. Their 
interpretation rests upon our indi- 
vidual experience, but their mutual 
dependence can only be ascertained 
by the recorded experience of all 
ages. The latter has been digested 
and systematized in what we fami- 
liarly term the Laws of Nature. 
And deficiency of judgment becomes 
most striking, when it leads an indi- 
vidual to theorise on his own sup- 
posed experience, in a manner at 
variance with those laws. All such 
theorizing is plainly and truly an 
exhibition of positive ignorance. 
Yet how prevalent is such ignorance 
even at the present day, was shown 
only too lamentably in the popular 
theories of table-moving; theories 
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which, as Professor Faraday re- 


marks, would, in practice, endow 
the table-mover with the source of 
a perpetual motion; would enable 
him to travel on a railway by the 
mere draught of his own fingers; 
and, being ened would gain 
him respect and reward from the 
whole scientific and commercial 
world. What, in fact, has he ac- 
complished? In a passage at once 
exulting and indignant, Professor 
Faraday has contrasted the results 
of true science, of researches con- 
ducted in submission to the Laws 
of Nature, with the fruitless labours 
of our late empirics. 

If we look to electricity, it, in the 
hands of the careful investigator, has 
advanced to the most extraordinary re- 
sults; it approaches at the motion of 
his hand; bursts from the metal; de- 
scends from the atmosphere ; surrounds 
the globe: it talks, it writes, it records, 
it appears to him (cautious as he has 
learned to become) as a universal spirit 
in nature. If we look to photography, 
whose origin is of our own day, and see 
what it has become in the hands of its 
discoverers and their successors, how 
wonderful are the results! The light is 
made to yield impressions upon the dead 
silver or coarse paper, beautiful as those 
it produced upon the living and sentient 
retina: its most transient impression is 
rendered durable for years ; it is made 
to leave a visible or an invisible trace ; 
to give a result to be seen now or a 
year hence ; made to paint all natural 
forms and even colours; it serves the 
offices of war, of peace, of art, science, 
and economy : it replaces even the mind 
of the human being in some of its lower 
services ; for a little camphine lamp 
is set down and left to itself, to perform 
the duty of watching the changes of 
magnetism, heat, and other forces of 
nature, and to record the results, in 
pictorial curves, which supply an en- 
during record of their most transitory 
actions. 


What or mes- 


has clairvoyance, 
merism, or table-rapping done in com- 


parison with results like these? What 
have the snails at Paris told us from the 
snails at New York? What have any 
of these intelligences done in aiding 
such developments? Why did they not 
inform us of the possibility of photo- 
graphy ? or when that became known, 
why did they not favour us with some 
instructions for its improvement? They 
all profess to deal with agencies far more 
exalted in character than an electric 
current or a ray of light: they also deal 
with mechanical forces; they employ 
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both the bodily organs and the mental; 
they profess to lift a table, to turn a hat, 
to see into a box, or into the next 
room, or a town :—why should they not 
move a balance, and so give us the ele- 
ment of a new mechanical power? take 
cognizance of a bottle and its contents, 
and tell us how they will act upon those 
of a neighbouring bottle? either see or 
feel into a crystal, and inform us of 
what it is composed? Why have they 
not added one metal to the fifty known 
to mankind, or one planet to the num- 
ber daily increasing under the observant 
eye of the astronomer? Why have 
they not corrected one of the mistakes 
of the philosophers? There are no 
doubt very many that require it. 
There has been plenty of time for the 
development and maturation of some of 
the numerous public pretences that have 
risen up in connexion with these sup- 
posed agencies ; how is it that not one 
new power has been added to the means 
of investigation employed by the philo- 
sophers, or one valuable utilitarian ap- 
plication presented to society ? 

This lecture is mainly devoted to 
the mental training best adapted to 
remedy this deficiency of judgment. 
The habit of self-examination that 
induces humility ; constant watch- 
fulness against the influence of the 
wish over the thought ; wariness in 
observing all the conditions of a 
phenomenon ; the formation of clear 
ideas, particularly as to the limits 
of possibility; the use of precise 
language; reserve in forming a 
conclusion ; all these aids, accom- 
panied by patience and labour, are 
shown to be requisite to him who 
would judge correctly of the appear- 
ances around him. The self-suffi- 
cient dogmatist who disdains them, 
has no right to throw upon science 
the onus of confuting his crude 
conjectures, or to claim from her an 
answer in the form of Yes or Wo; 
or to quote against her the transient 
errors of her faithful adherents. 
He and all such little know ‘how 
many of the thoughts and theories 
which have passed through the 
mind of a scientific investigator have 
been crushed in silence and secres 
by his own severe criticism and ad- 
verse examination.’ He andallsuch 
men never condescend soto deal with 
their own fragmentary conceits. 
But if the existing deficiency of 
judgment were generally admitted, 
and the means of supplying it sys- 
tematically pursued, these pretenders 
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would find their audience continually 
decrease, and would at lenett be put 
to silence in the sheer default of 
listeners. 

But here the 
what manner shall this mental 


uestion arises, in 
train- 
ing be practically effected. The 
chief object of this course of lectures, 
as we have already intimated, is to 
present ‘the exact and solid study,’ 
—the words are Dr. Whewell’s— 
of some science, as eminently ee oe 
ed for the purpose in view. And it 
is fortunate that the variouslecturers, 
while enforcing the usefulness of 
such study, have also set forth its 
attractions, and have thus shown 
that the industry demanded will be 
its own reward. Nowhere, per- 
haps, is this more strongly felt t 
in the discourse of Mr. Tyndall, 
Professor Faraday’s colleague at 
the Royal Institution. The whole 
lecture glows with the enthusiasm 
of science. It is on the study of 
Physics ; of the laws of those mate- 
rial phenomena which come under 
the cognizance of the senses, and 
are by these presented to the con- 
templation of the mind. From a 
up of such phenomena the mind 
infers the law which governs them, 
and then pursuing the assumed law 
to its remotest consequences, com- 
pares these hypothetical results with 
the facts of nature, and by their 
discord or agreement judges the 
truth of the supposed law. The 
study of physics thus affords con- 
stant practice in both the inductive 
and deductive processes of reason- 
ing, and in the words of the lecture, 
may be compared to those exercises 
of the body which invoke the co- 
operation of every muscle, and confer 
upon the whole frame the benefits 
of healthy action. 

Man’s whole life may be called a 
series of physical experiments. ‘He 
is,’ amusingly remarks our Profes- 
sor, ‘a natural philosopher by in- 
stinct, and the suction-pump is but 
an imitation of the first act of every 
new-born infant.’ The child grasps 
at the moon, and learns to respect 
distance. Every step of his carl 
education is an experiment. “He 
becomes a puzzle to himself, and 
asks all manner of inconvenient 
questions.’ Professor Tyndall has 
given an interesting example of this 
juvenile inquisitiveness, not indeed 
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inconvenient, in the questions writ- 
ten in a book kept for the purpose 
at a school he was connected with 
in Hampshire. Such inquisitive- 
ness, he observes, must be due to 
natural impulse, and those who 
would oppose the studies to which 
it leads, must be p d with cre- 
dentials sufficient to justify them in 
so contravening Nature’s manifest 
designs. But ‘such credentials never 
wae gm: .« « « » « ae 
study of Physics has given us 
glimpses of the methods of Nature 
which were quite hidden from the 
ancients, and it would be treason to 
the trust committed to us, if we 
were to sacrifice the hopes and 
aspirations of the Present, out of 
deference to the Past.’ 

We wish there were nothing in the 
prevalent opinions to call forth and 
justify this protest. The nineteenth 
century, to borrow Professor Tyn- 
dall’s figure, might surely strike its 
roots into the centuries gone by, 
= a nutriment from them, 
without disparaging its own genius. 
The ae na in physical sci- 
ence under our own eye, might 
surely demand from us some know- 
ledge of their history and theory. 
We might surely aspire to sympa- 
thize with the ennobling triumphs 
achieved in our very presence b 
Mind over Matter; we might we 
long to feel the sublimity of the 
idea that ‘man has tamed the wild 
force which rushes through the tele- 
graphic wire, and made it the mi- 
nister of his will.’ But these great 
practical achievements, although 
they may attract the young aspirant, 
and demonstrate the high claims of 
scientific study to public attention, 
are not needed to stimulate the 
scientific investigator. He usually 
pursues his object without regard to 
its practical applications, and very 

i is often his share in its prac- 
tical reward. ‘ Let him,’ exclai 
the en 

Who is dazzled by such applications 
—who sees in the steam-engine and the 
electric telegraph the highest embodi- 
ment of human genius and the only 
legitimate object of scientific research, 
beware of prescribing conditions to the 
investigator. Let him beware of at- 
tempting to substitute for that simple 
love with which the votary of science 
pursues his task, the calculations of 
what he is pleased to call utility. The 
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professed utilitarian is unfortunately, in 
most cases, the very last man to see the 
occult sources from which useful results 
are derived. He admires the flower, 
but is totally ignorant of the conditions 
of its growth. The scientific man ma 

approach nature in his own way ; for if 
you invade his freedom by your so- 
called practical considerations, it may be 
at the expense of those qualities on 
which his success as a discoverer depends. 
Let the self-styled practical man look to 
those from the fecundity of whose 
thought he, and thousands like him, 
have sprung into existence. Were they 
inspired in their first inquiries by the 
calculations of utility? Not one of 
them. They were often forced to live 
low and lie hard, and to seek a compen- 
sation for their penury in the delight 
which their favourite pursuits afforded 
them. In the words of one well quali- 
fied to speak upon this subject, ‘I say 
not merely look at the pittance of men 
like John Dalton, or the voluntary 
starvation of the late Graff; but com- 
pare what is considered as oe 
or affluence by your Faradays, Liebigs, 
and Herschels, with the expected results 
of a life of successful commercial enter- 
prise: then compare the amount of 
mind put forth, the work done for 
society in either case, and you will be 
constrained to allow that the former 
belong to a class of workers who, pro- 
perly speaking, are not paid, and cannot 
be paid for their work, as indeed it is 
a sort to which no payment could 
stimulate.’ 

The public indeed is under a very 
general delusion with regard to those 
whom it calls ‘ practical men.’ While 
it regards their improvements as the 
result of habitual skill and laborious 
thought, it is apt to view the disco- 
veries of science as more or less 
fortuitous, and the inventors as 
simply lucky. The reverse conclu- 
sion would be nearer the truth. It 
is probable that every important 
‘ practical’ invention was due in fact 
to scientific knowledge. The parallel 
motion, for instance, vainly coveted 
by Watt, was obtained by the solu- 
tion of a problem in high analysis. 
And it is still morelikely that of the 
great discoveries of science, every 
one has originated in a mind pre- 
pared by science to perceive it, and 
even searching for it at the time. 
The lamp had swung long years in 
the Pisan church, without suggesting 
to any observer the theory of the 

ndulum ; myriads of apples had 

en to the ground, and no one had 
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dreamed of asking why. It was only 
when these phenomena found a mind 
prepared beforehand to appreciate 
them, that their nature and signifi- 
cance were made manifest to the 
world. Chance may have discovered 
glass, or found a herb to heal a fever ; 
but small part had chance in the in- 
ventions of an Arkwright or a Watt, 
and none at all in the conquests of 
a Galileo or a Pascal, of a Newton 
or a Davy. 

But if the scientific investigator 
does not in the first instance consider 
the practical value of his discovery, 
he may at least enjoy to the utmost 
the mere pleasure of invention. Pro- 
fessor Tyndall says he has scarcely 
considered the study of Physics in 
relation to the imagination. May we 
suggest that the imagination 1s in 
fact the inventive faculty of man? 
that this study stimulates it to the 
highest flights of which itis capable, 
and that every new truth won from 
every such pride of place, affords per- 
haps the noblest rapture permitted 
to the human intellect. Indeed in 
this respect there is a close kindred 
between poetry and science ; Words- 
worth, to whom the sounding cata- 
ract was a passion, yet owned how 
‘mighty was the charm of these ab- 
stractions ;’ Chalmers, whose burn- 
ing words rapt the hearts of thou- 
sands, yet bowed down before this 
intellectual shrine ; and on the other 
hand not many books are more elo- 
quent, or in sublimity we may sa 
more poetical, than the Systeme du 
Monde of Laplace 

Indeed, we would almost go so far 
as to say that a want of taste for 
scientific studies argued a want of 
imagination. Professor Tyndall 
seems to have known experiences of 
the same kind. He has observed in 
his duties as a teacher, that Euclid 
and the ancient geometry generally 
form a very attractive study for 
youth. We may add that mathe- 
matics are pursued with a zest almost 
approaching passion by many arti- 
zans of our manufacturing towns. 
The booksellers there will tell you 
of a constant demand for even an- 
tiquated treatises. The weaver still 
works with fluxions, in ignorance of 
the more convenient calculus ; and 
we may fear that many a brain while 
mechanically watching the whirling 
lathe, is within itself, in hapless ig- 
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norance of Professor Faraday’s li- 
mits of possibility, wasting its 
strength in seeking to square the 
circle or discover the perpetual mo- 
tion. Mr. Tyndall’s experience will 
furnish us with pleasanter if more 
humble speculations. 

And then again, the pleasure we all 
experienced was enhanced when we 
applied our mathematical knowledge to 
the solution of physical problems. Many 
objects of hourly contact had thus a new 
interest and significance imparted to 
them. The swing, the see-saw, the 
tension of the giant-stride ropes, the fall 
and rebound of the football, the 
advantage of a small boy over a large 
one when turning short, particularly in 
slippery weather ; all became subjects of 
investigation. Supposing a lady to 
stand before a looking-glass, of the same 
height as herself, it was required to 
know how much of the glass was really 
useful to the lady? and we learned with 
great pleasure, the economic fact that 
she might dispense with the lower half 
and see her whole figure notwithstand- 
ing. It was also very pleasant to prove 
the angular velocity of a reflected beam 
to be twice that of the mirror which 
reflects it ; we also felt deep interest in 
ascertaining from the hum of a bee the 
number of times the little insect flaps its 


wings in a second. Following up our 
researches upon the pendulum, we were 
interested to learn how Colonel Sabine 
had made it the means of determining 
the figure of the earth; and we were 


also startled by the inference which 
the pendulum enables us to draw, that 
if the diurnal velocity of the earth 
were seventeen times its present amount, 
the centrifugal force at the equator 
would be precisely equal to the force of 
gravitation, and hence an inhabitant of 
those regions would have the same ten- 
dency to fall upwards as downwards. 
All these things were sources of wonder 
and delight to us; we could not but 
admire the perseverance of Man which 
had accomplished so much; and then 
when we remembered that we were 
gifted with the same powers, and had 
the same great field to work in, our 
hopes arose that at some future day we 
might possibly push the subject a little 
further, and add our own victories to 
the conquests already won. 

Ay. We believe that many an 
old Cambridge man, even in the 
hurry of the world, turns gladly 
from brief or sermon, to revive the 
days when signs and symbols of 
ae aspect than any used by 
the alchemist of old, bowed to his 
spell and did his bidding, like the 
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om of the Enchanted Lamp. 
nd in very truth, if ever the vi- 
sions of the Arabian tale are realized 
by man, it is when you perceive the 
result evolving itself from long rows 
of cabalistical figures, and start from 
your desk, and clap your hands, and 
almost rival the enthusiasm of the 
old Greek philosopher, when he 
sprang from his bath, and ran, 
naked and jubilant, shouting ‘ Eu- 
reka! I have found it!’ through the 
streets of Syracuse. For, what are 
you doing? On the paper before 
you, you are tracking one of the 
countless orbs then sparkling in the 
midnight sky, in its viewless flight 
through space ; you are weighing it 
in the balance, telling its nig ts and 
days, predicting its career for ages 
yet to come. Or, still more won- 
drous, from the unexplored depths 
of the firmament of heaven, you 
may be calling into light a world not 
yet beheld by mortaleye; directin 
the telescopes of all the lands; an 
adding the crowning star to New- 
ton’s glorious wreath. 

But old affections are seducing us 
from our immediate task. We should 
gladly quote Professor Tyndall's 

escription of the position of the 
worthy schoolmaster :—‘ Idle,’ he 
exclaims, ‘ to term it honourable! 
It is a blessed position.’ But we are 
compelled to omit this, in order to 
give our readers the eloquent asser- 
tion of the rights of physical science, 
with which the lecture concludes. 

Let me again remind you that the 
claims of that science which finds in me 
to-day its unripened advocate, are the 
claims of God’s workmanship upon the 
attention of his creatures, and that its 
exercises, as an agent of culture, are 
based upon the natural relations sub- 
sisting between Man and the world in 
which he dwells. Here, on the one 
side, we have the apparently lawless 
shifting of phenomena; on the other 
side, mind, which requires law for its 
equilibrium, and in obedience to its own 
indestructible instincts, believes that 
these phenomena are reducible to law. 
To chasten this apparent chaos is a 

roblem which man’s Creator has set 

fore him. The world was built in 
order: it is the visual record of the 
Creator's logic, and to us he has trusted 
the will and power to follow him through 
this great argument. By the manifes- 
tations of Nature which He has or- 
dained, He appeals to the faculties 
which he has implanted, and surrounds 
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them from the cradle to the grave with 
objects which provoke them to inquiry. 
Descending for a moment from this high 
plea to considerations which lie closer 
to us as a nation—as a land of gas and 
furnaces, of steam and electricity ; as a 
land which science, practically applied, 
has made great in peace and mighty in 
war :—I ask you whether this ‘land of 
old and just renown,’ which may God 
keep unimpaired, has not a right to 
expect from her institutions a culture 
more in accordance with .her present 
needs than that supplied by declension 
and conjugation! And if the tendency 
should be to lower the estimate of 
science, by regarding it exclusively as 
the instrument of material prosperity, 
let it be their high mission to furnish 
the proper counterpoise by pointing out 
its nobler uses, and lifting the national 
mind to the contemplation of it as the 
last development of that ‘increasing 
purpose’ which runs through the ages 
and widens the thoughts of men. 

From physics to physiology, from 
the science of inorganic mattertothat 
of organized bodies, the transition is 

at, but not unnatural. Mr. Paget, 
ecturer on the subject at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital, like Professor 
Tyndall, has here urged the import- 
ance of this study, in relation to its 
eneral influence on the mind, at 
east as much as for its practical 
utility. A knowledge of physiology 
is indeed valuable to every indivi- 
duel for the preservation of his own 
health, and to society for the just 
understanding of sanitary require- 
ments. The acquisition of even a 
limited portion of the science would 
be attended with no inconsiderable 
advantage. 


One who had learned the general 
mode of study, and the labour which 
is spent in ascertaining physiological 
truths, and the great probability that 
what is generally accepted is at least 
nearly true, would, more than an ig- 
norant man, act on the advice of those 
who are instructed. Thus acting, he 
would, as a citizen, be no hinderer of 
improvements, no block of utter ig- 
norance in ‘the way of amending the 
sanitary condition of his fellows: with 
belief, if not with knowledge, he would 
give his help to good. And for his own 
guidance, such an one, though only 
ov instructed, would be a far 

tter judge than most men are of the 
probable value of professed discoveries 
in medicine ; he would be doubtful of 
all unreserved assertions; wisely incre- 


dulous of all results supposed to flow 
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from apparently incompetent sources, 
Even the desire of health would bear 
frequent disappointment, before it 
would induce him to commit himself 
to the daring promises of ignorance. 


Even the advantages here de- 
scribed are in no small degree 
mental; and in other points of view 
the study of physiology may be yet 
more beneficial to the mind. Phy- 
sical science, Mr. Paget remarks, 
rarely presents itself in a doubtful 
aspect to the student; its daws are 
set forth as conclusively demon- 
strated, matters of doubt, if at all, 
only to those most profoundly ac- 
quainted with them. We would 
suggest, in passing, that this de- 
scription applies only to those de- 
pee of physics which have 

een brought into the category of 
pure science, and can scarcely in- 
clude the studies which are still in a 
great measure experimental ; but we 
hasten to concur in his assertion of 
the profit of studying a more in- 
complete and uncertain science, and 
of the pleasure thereby yielded to 
inquirers. 

‘I think,’ says he, ‘it would be good, 
at least for some minds, to know in 
early life how much has yet to be done 
in science, so that some through ambi- 
tion of discovery, some through love of 
enterprise, some through mere curiosity, 
might be excited to work among the 
stores of unexplored knowledge that 
would be pointed out to them. It is 
strange how early, and how strong in 
early life, these ambitions of discovery and 
inventions arise, and I suppose that, in 
all later life, there are no enjoyments 
more keen, or more invigorating to the 
mind, than those felt in boyhood, when 
such an ambition is gratified ;—whether 
by the finding of some plant unknown 
before in the home-district, or by the 
invention of some new appliance to a 
toy, imitating What men deal with,—or 
it matters not by how trivial a thing. 
I would not venture to say how large a 
part such imitation should be allowed to 
have among the motives of study, but I 
think it should not be quite suppressed 
or starved, as it is by teaching only such 
things as are already proved, or decided 
by authority.’ 

But the study of physiology may 
confer higher mental advantages 
than these. ‘It is, essentially, a 
science of designs and final causes. 
The askings of children seem to in- 
dicate a natural desire after the 
knowledge of the purposes fulfilled 
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in nature. ‘ Why?’ and ‘ Of what 
use?’ are the ends of half their un- 
tutored questionings; and we may 
be sure they have not the wish for 
such knowledge without the power 
of attaining it, if the needful hel 

be given them.’ Were we aed 
to be controversial, we might ob- 
serve that ‘ How?’ is the question 
of real difficulty in the relation of 
cause and effect’; and that physio- 
logy makes no nearer approach to 
its solution than ore. But we 
prefer to cite Mr. Paget’s eloquent 
assertion of this advantage of his 
favourite pursuit. 

I would therefore have physiology 
taught to all, as a study of God's de- 
signs and purposes achieved ; as a study 
for which our natural desire after the 
knowledge of final causes seems to 
have been destined; the science in 
which that desire, though it were infi- 
nite, might be satisfied ; and in which, 
as with perfect models of beneficence 
and wisdom, our own faculties of design 
may be instructed. I would not have 
its teaching limited to a bare declaration 
of the use and exact fitness of each part 
or organ of the body. This, indeed, 
should not be omitted; for there are 
noble truths in the simplest demonstra- 
tions of the fitness of parts for their 
simplest purposes, and no study has 
been made more attractive than this by 
the ingenuity, the acuteness, and the 
eloquence of its teachers. But I would 
go beyond this, and striving, as I said 
before, to teach general truths as well as 
the details of science, 1 would try to lead 
the mind to the contemplation of those 
general designs, from which it might 
gather the best lessons for its own 


guidance. 

We should gladly quote some of 
the instances of collateral instruc- 
tion which Mr. Paget sets forth as 
marking the importance of physio- 
logical studies. Particularly we may 
mention its evidence of the divine 
frugality, as exhibited in the effect 
produced on the circulation by the 
muscles in exercise; and again in 
the striking fact, that the waste air 
breathed out from the lungs is made 
the vehicle of speech, one of the 
noblest faculties of man. ‘ The very 
dross of the body is used for the 
coinage of the mind.’ But we are 
called forward to another lecture of 
the series; and our hand falls upon 
that in which Dr. Latham extols 
philology, the philosophy of that 
utte uage to which we have 
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just referred, as itself a most impor- 
tant object for everyone's study. 
No one is better qualified to s 

on this subject than Dr. Latham, 
and no one, we believe, has pushed 
to a further extent what are perhaps 
the most generally interesting re- 
searches of the philologist, we mean 
those into the hght which it throws 
upon the history and kindred of the 
various families of our race. But 
the ethnological knowledge which 
Dr. Latham has practically exhibited 
for public instruction at edeohom, 
is very sparingly hinted at in his 
lecture. And, indeed, probably out 
of the very height of his admiration 
for his chosen mistress, the learned 
doctor has, we may perhaps say, 
disdained here to present her in all 
the charms that are naturally her 
own. 

Passing on, we now arrive at the 
lecture on Chemistry, delivered by 
Dr. Daubeny, professor of that 
science in the University of Oxford. 
Here again we find the study re- 
commended rather as a means of 
mental discipline, than for its own 

rofit. Not indeed that the latter 
1s neglected, or even the mere plea- 
sure of the pursuit undervalued. 
With much enthusiasm Dr. Daubeny 
points out the enhanced interest 
with which the traveller will witness 
the sublime energy of the volcano ; 
or contemplate the slow formation of 
the Travertine rock, which of old 
supplied the architects of Pestum ; 
or observe the phenomena of mi- 
asma; if a sufficient knowledge of 
this science enables him to connect 
them all with some chemical hypo- 
thesis, and trace the causes which it 
suggests to be at work. But these 
may be thought the avocations of 
amateurs. It were needless to extol 
the importance of chemistry in the 
arts and manufactures. Our lecturer 

uotes the authority of the Dean of 

ereford in behalf of its practical 
utility to our labouring population. 


‘I may mention,’ he says, ‘ amongst 
the rest, economy with regard to the se- 
lection of food, and its preparation for 
human subsistence by the modes of 
cooking in common use—provisions for 
the better ventilation of cottages, and 
for their sanitary condition generally— 
instruction with respect to handicraft 
work and various mechanical occupations 
—information with respect to the dif 
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ferent qualities of water, and its relative 
fitness for washing and drinking pur- 
_— The Dean has pointed out, with 

w very simple and inexpensive an 
apparatus the vi schoolmaster may 
demonstrate some of the leading truths 
which illustrate these several heads of 
information, and thus impress them 
more vividly upon the minds of his pu- 

ils than could be done by mere oral 
instruction.” 

To the middle ranks the import- 
ance of this study is shown by the 
part played by chemistry in com- 
merce; and to the upper classes 
by the necessity, growing more im- 
perative from day to day, of their 
maintaining a superiority of mental 
culture proportionate to their sta- 
tion. But it is as a discipline for 
the mind that Dr. Daubeny chiefly 
maintains the value of chemical 
science. 


No one of the physical sciences, 
perhaps, is equally well calculated to 
promote habits of close observation ; a 
rigorous attention to all the peculiarities 
of each phenomenon; that aptitude in 
forming new combinations out of the 
impressions received from without, which 
constitutes imagination, and gives birth 
to invention; and that power of de- 
tecting similitudes and differences, which 
enables the mind to arrange and classify 
in some sort of order the diversified ob- 
jects presented to it. 


And here again, as we have seen 
before in the case of physics, the 
student will find his researches their 
own reward. He will be led on ir- 
resistibly from theory to experiment, 
and wil soon feel, says our Pro- 
fessor, a zest of the same sort as the 
sportsman in tracking his game. At 
a step of his progress he will be 
taught the necessity of the most 
minute and exquisite caution. Every 
new analysis will quicken his in- 
ventive faculties, while every suc- 
cessive failure will invigorate him 
for a new effort. In elucidation of 
this part of his subject, Dr. Daubeny 
has given a minute and interesting 
account, which we regret that its 
length prevents us from quoting, of 
the difficulties that beset Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy in his attempts to de- 
compose water bythe voltaic process, 
and of ‘the patient inquiry, the many 
minute and apparently trivial mani- 
pulations, and the tenacity of pur- 
pose,’ which finally triumphed over 
‘them. Another instance of the like 
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kind was Dalton’s discovery of the 
Atomic Theory ; which may be said 
to have shown that chemistry is not 


Without its region of romance, even 
now that it has emancipated itself from 
the fictions of the Alchemist, and from 
the mysticism of the Rosicrucian philo- 
sophy. The Philosopher who, by the 
aid of his crucible and his balance, can 
thus obtain of the ultimate 
constitution of matter—who can pro- 
nounce with so much confidence on the 
relative weight and volume of corpuscles 
too minute, not only to be recognised by 
the senses, but even to be conceived by 
the imagination—who can render it pro- 
bable that many substances which defy 
our powers of analysis, are nevertheless 
compounds, and have been made to re- 
veal their elements to a subtler alchemy 
than that of actual experiment—invests 
his subject, I conceive, in some degree, 
with the same attributes of grandeur and 
sublimity which we associate with the 
contemplation of the great works of ex- 
ternal nature. 


This science further tends to 
train the mind in tracing the natural 
affinities of bodies, and thus accus- 
toms it to systematic classification, 
while, at the same time, it affords 
lessons of great value in the art of 
nomenclature. In all these respects 
its study ‘familiarizes the pupil 
with the idea of progress ; it exer- 
cises a distinct set of faculties, just 
as a new gymnastie exercise calls 
into play a new set of muscles; and 
it guards against that stagnation 
which is apt to supervene, when the 
mind is chiefly made the passive 
recipient of truths which rest upon 
authority.’ 

It will not surprise the reader 
that Dr. Daubeny, holding these 
lofty views of the advantages of 
scientific study, is little satisfied 
with the attention bestowed upon it 
at his University. True it is that a 
few years ago Oxford condescended 
to admit the physical sciences amon 
her subjects of examination, oa 
suffered proficiency in them to be 
rewarded with certain academical 
distinctions. But this is very far 
from being sufficient to overcome 
the dead weight of resistance there 
offered to their successful cultivation 
by prejudices inherited from a by- 
gone age. The same dark fanaticism 
which trembles at the free teaching 
of the professorial system, trembles 
also at the spirit of free inquiry 
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which is inseparable from scientific 
research. The low standard of ac- 
quirements which can alone be in- 
sisted upon as essential to a mere 
‘pass,’ is favourable to the repose of 
indolence. These and other obstacles 
can only be overcome by boldly 
holding out some new stimulus; a 
stimulus which shall at once frankly 
admit —_ science to something 
like an equality with the dead lan- 
guages. This stimulus, Dr. Dau- 

ny thinks, would be found in 
awarding a certain proportion of the 
Fellowships as prizes for scientific 
acquirements; and such a change, 
he declares, would in nowise be at 
variance with the spirit of the 
Founders’ intentions, although it 
might with ‘the monastic view of 
these Institutions which the per- 
verse ingenuity of a few persons 
of late years ventured to up- 
hold.’ But even this change would 
be insufficient without some corre- 
sponding alteration in the seminaries 
which chiefly people the Universi- 
ties. And thus we are led back to 
an object we have already mentioned 
as one inducing these lectures, the 
introduction of scientific study into 
our great public schools, and its 
promotion there by scholarships and 
exhibitions. Let such changes be 
accomplished, and, in Dr. Daubeny’s 
closing words— 

The English universities might then 
again become, as they were of old, the 
seats of physical research, as well as the 
main repositories of existing knowledge 
in the country; and as at the present 
time the amateurs of science at Oxford 
wend their way to the Royal Institution 
to obtain the first announcement of the 
researches of a Faraday, 8o it may hap- 

m that at some future day the inha- 

itants of the metropolis may be induced 
to crowd to our University, in order to 
become acquainted with the discoveries 
worked out by some new Roger Bacon, 
within the cloisters of his Academic 
Home, 

We 
Trinity, Cambridge, would not dis- 
sent from the conclusions of his 
brother at Oxford. Dr. Whewell’s 
Lecture yet claims our notice, re- 
served to the last, because in a 
manner it sums up and concentrates 
the arguments of the others. Its 
subject is ‘ The Influence of Scienti- 
fic Discovery upon Intellectual Edu- 
cation.’ It is designed to show— 


eepreees that the Master of 
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That this influence has been so great, 
that its results constitute, at this day, 
the whole of our intellectual education ; 
—that in virtue of this influence, intel- 
lectual education has been, for those who 
avail themselves of the means which 
time has accumulated, progressive ;— 
that our intellectual education now, to 
be worthy of the time, ought to include 
in its compass elements contributed to 
it in every one of the great epochs of 
mental energy which the world has 
seen ;—that in this respect, most espe- 
cially, we are, if we know how to use 
our advantages, inheritors of the wealth 
of all the richest times; strong in the 
power of the giants of all ages: placed 
on the summit of an edifice which thirty 
centuries have been employed in build- 
ing. 

Dr. Whewell proceeds to illus- 
trate, by several examples, his 
leading proposition —‘ That every 
great advance in education has been 
the effect of some considerable scien- 
tific discovery, or group of discove- 
ries.’ These examples are set forth 
with a force, and, so to speak, a pic- 
turesqueness, which we can only 
exhibit in two brief quotations. The 
first is seen in the overthrow of the 
Athenian sophists by Socrates and 
Plato. These ——— had 
sought truth in the older system— 
had sought it earnestly, but in vain. 
They 

Were not content with illustrations, 
they asked for principles ; they were not 
content with rhetoric, they wanted de- 
monstration; it was not enough for them 
that these men taught the young Athe- 
nian to persuade others, they wanted to 
have him know, and to know what he 
knew. These were the demands, as you 
will many of you recollect, that recur 
again and again in the Platonic Dia- 
logues. This is the tendency of all the 
trains of irresistible logic which are put 
in the mouth of Plato's imaginary So- 
crates. What do we know? How do 
we know it? By what reasoning? From 
what principles? These questions are 
perpetually asked. ey are never 
completely answered. The respondent 
always breaks down at some point or 
other; and then Socrates says, with his 
calm irony, ‘ How disappointing! How 
vexatious! We are where we were! We 
must begin again. We have not yet 
found what we were seeking. We have 
not yet got hold of the real and essential 
truth.’ 


And what had put Socrates and 
Plato upon this eager quest? It 
was that they had found in one sub- 
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jest. a real and onnnian truth. 
eir age was one of great geome- 
trical discovery. The science of 
geometry is a science of abstract 
truths. In the capability of the 
human mind to comprehend it, the 
Greek philosophers found evidences 
of the exalted nature of the same 
mind ; of its vast profundity ; of its 
lofty dealing. And these general 
powers they sought to make manifest 
to their disciples, by its operations 
in geometry. For instance :— 

In Plato’s Dialogue, called Meno, 
Socrates, in discourse with Meno the 
Thessalian, is trying to discover what 
Virtue is: and pressing his inquiry from 
point to point, and finding the truth 
perpetually escape him, he is led to ask, 
at last, ‘ What is meant by discovering 
anything? Can we doit?, Ifso, how? 
And on this, with more of direct asser- 
tion than he commonly ventures upon, 
he declares that we can do it, and that 
he will show how we do it. He calls up 
a young and intelligent boy, an atten- 
dant of Meno, and he propounds to him 
a geometrical problem, simple, yet not 
quite obvious. He draws a diagram in 
the sand, and asks him various questions 
as to the lines which serve to illustrate 
his problem: and the boy, though at 
first he says he does not know, is soon 
led to answer rightly to these interroga- 
tions, by his natural apprehension of 
the relations of space. At every step, 
Socrates says, ‘You see I tell him 
nothing. He goes on towards the truth, 
but I do not teach him. He finds it in 
his own mind. He does not learn from 
another; herecollects what he has already 
known. His knowledge is recollection, 
His science is reminiscence.’ 


The reader may possibly be dis- 

sed to question these conclusions ; 

e may object that the pupil does 
not wneover or recover what was 
already in his own mind, but dis- 
covers what was in his teacher’s; 
and that the latter does tell him a 
good deal. But such a difference is 
of no consequence to Dr. Whewell’s 
argument. Whatever might be the 
true value of the application of the 
new science, its discovery revolu- 
tionized the teaching of the time. 
‘In virtue of the geometrical dis- 
coveries of the Platonic epoch, 
eometry became a part of the 

iscipline of the Platonic school ; 
became the starting point of the 
Platonic reformation of the intellec- 
tual education of Athens; became 
an element of a liberal education, 
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And not only became so then, but 
has continued so to this day.’ 

Such is one instance of the influ- 
ence exercised by a great scientific 
discovery over the education of all 
time. . Whewell’s second exam- 
ple is drawn from the jurisprudence 
of Rome, of which he quotes 
approvingly the proud boast of 

icero, ‘that a single page of a 
Roman jurist contained more solid 
and exact matter than a whole 
library of Greek philosophers.’ It 
was at Rome that jurisprudence was 
first reduced into a system, and 
both at Rome, and in all later 
civilised nations that system has 
formed a part of a liberal education. 
And an acquaintance with these two 
elements, geometry and jurispru- 
dence, derived from the two great 
peoples of antiquity, would consti- 
tute an education of no ordinary 
excellence even at the present day. 
‘A young man well imbued with 
these,’ observes Dr. Whewell, ‘would, 
we need not fear to say, be superior 
in intellectual discipline to three- 
fourths of the young men of our 
day, on whom at the ordinary ap- 
pliances of what is called a good 
education have been bestowed.’ 


Still in such an education there 
would be a defect. Both these 
sciences are deductive only. ‘We 
deduce properties of diagrams from 
geometrical axioms; we deduce de- 
cisions of cases from legal maxims.’ 
But the great triumphs of modern 
science have been due to induction ; 
and on the theory of the lecturer, 
therefore, the inductive philosoph 
should have impressed its a 
upon modern teaching. Has it, 
then, done so? Who is to be taken 
as its representative? Between Ga- 
lileo and Descartes, the two elder 
claimants of that honour, Dr. Whe- 
well decides in favour of the latter, 


and thus answers the question as to 
his influence : 


With this triumph of the new opi- 
nions, as a revolution in science, came 
the introduction of the new doctrines ag 
a revolution, or extension, in education, 
The Cartesian philosophy—instantly, in 
ea transformed into the Newtonian 
philosophy, on the publication of New- 
ton’s mighty discoveries—was eagerly 
received, from its very first appearance, 
and incorporated with the elements of a 
liberal education, both in Newton’s own 
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university, and elsewhere. And not 
only were the new theories of the solar 
system rapidly diffused, by means of 
lectures, books, and in other ways; but 
the principles by which such theories are 
collected from observation—the princi- 
ples of that induction, on which this 
great fabric of science rests,—became 
objects of attention, respect, and praise. 
Bacon, with his majestic voice,—the 
trumpeter who stirred up the battle, as 
he himself calls himself,—had al 
prepared men’s minds for this feeling 
of respect and admiration for induc- 
tive discovery, even while the move- 
ment was only beginning: and in 
this country, at least, many persons 
—Gilbert, Cowley, and others—had 
réechoed the sentiment which he ex- 
ressed. He had declared that know- 
edge, far more ample and complete 
than had yet been obtained by man, was 
to be gained by the use of new methods 
of investigation: and the succeeding 
time, having produced noble examples 
of such knowledge, had made men see 
that they had entered upon a new epoch 
of science. And it was natural and 
desirable that in this, as in other cases, 
the possession of a body of new truths, 
and the admiration of the method by 
which these had been acquired, should 
operate upon the culture of the intel- 
lect, among those who sought the best 
means of such culture ;—should intro- 
duce new elements into liberal educa- 
tion ;—should make it a part of the 
mental discipline of the best taught 
classes, that they should learn to feel 
the force and see the beauty of induc- 
tive reasoning ; as the older elements of 
a liberal education, mathematics and 
jurisprudence, had been employed, 
among other uses, to make men feel 
the force, and see the beauty, of deduc- 


tive reasoning.’ 


Has this, then, been accom- 
plished? and if not, how is it to be 
accomplished ? Passing over the first 
— in expressive silence, Dr. 

ewell answers the second by 
presenting, as one obvious means 
of effecting this intellectual culture, 
*the exact and solid study of some 
portion of inductive science ;’ such 
study, that is, as we have seen ad- 
vocated in detail in the lectures pre- 
viously described. But he further 
suggests another pursuit, as emi- 
nently fitted for the purpose. ‘This 
is, the history of inductive. science 
itself. In this history, he observes, 


We see the infinite variety of nature; 
of mental, no Jess than bodily nature ; 
of the intellectu:1 as well as of the sen- 
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sible world. The modes of generalization 
of particulars, —of ascent from the most 
actual things to the mest abstract 
ideas,—how different are they in botany, 
in chemistry, in geology, in physiology ! 
yet all most true and real ; all most cer- 
tain and solid; all of them genuine and 
indisputable lines of union and con- 
nexion, by which the mind of man and 
the facts ot the universe are bound toge- 
ther ; by which the universe becomes a 
sphere with intelleet for its centre ; by 
which intellect becomes in no small de- 
gree able to bend ‘to its purposes the 
powers of the universe. 


Such, then, being the means of 
education, how shall we judge if 
they have been successfully em- 
ployed? Upon this Dr. Whewell 
remarks, that in the series of gene- 
ralizations presented by every in- 
ductive science, each step is usuall 
marked by some technical oa. 
which, from that time, expresses the 

neralization then first adopted. 

ow the definition of such a word 
is contained in the induction itself, 
and to ask for it in a separate form, 
is to betray an ignorance of the cir- 
cumstances which led to its adop- 
tion ; an ignorance of the history of 
the science to which the word re- 
lates. Thus, for instance, when we 
call a certain phenomenon electrical, 
we mean that it belongs to a group 
of appearances which, at a certain 
time, it was determined so to desig- 
nate. And when an inquirer asks 
further, what is meant by electrical, 
he only shows his ignorance of the 
principle of classification which gave 
rise to the word. 

This is one test of progress in 
inductive science. But, secondly, 
as every technical word marks a 
precise step in that science, so the 
exact and correct use of such words 
is evidence of good inductive culture, 
and the vague and incorrect use of 
them is evidence of the absence of 
such culture. The conclusion of Dr. 
Whewell’s lecture pointedly applies 
this seeond test to the passing time. 
Such words, he observes, as gravi- 
tation, attraction, and the like, have 
risen, in a great degree, to be gene- 
rally understood. e But there are 
others— 

Belonging to sciences which have 
more recently reached scientific dignity, 
—which words every one pursuing fan- 
cies which are utterly out of the sphere 
of science, seems to think he may use 
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just as he pleases. Magnetism and 
Electricity, and the terms which belong 
to these sciences, are especially taken 
possession of for such purposes, and ap- 
plied in cases in which we know that 
the sciences from which the names are 
conveyed have not the smallest appli- 
cation. Is Animal Magnetism any- 
thing? Let those answer who think 
they can: but we know that it is not 
Magnetism. When I say we, I mean 
those who are in the habit of seeing in 
this place the admirable exhibitions of 
what Magnetism is, with which you 
have long been familiar. And assur- 
edly, on the same ground, I may say 
that you have been shown, and know, 
what Electricity is, and what it can do ; 
and what it cannot do, and what is not 
Electricity. And having had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing this, you, at least, have 
so much of the culture of the intellect 
which inductive science supplies, as not 
to suppose that your words would have 
any meaning, if you were to say of any 
freak of fancy or will, shown in bodily 
motion or muscular action, that it is a 
kind of Electricity,’ 

We conceive it to be quite unne- 
cessary to enforce with any remarks 
of our own the conclusions of the 
eminent men whose arguments we 
have thus laid before our readers. 
It would be unjust to forget that 
they have had predecessors in their 
field of labour, and that the cause of 
scientific education owes a great deal 
to the philanthropic founder of 
Mechanics’ Institutes, and to the 
noble and learned author of the 
Essay on the Pleasures, Objects, and 
Advantages of Science. But the 
merit of such men in no way dimi- 
nishes the claims of those whose 
exertions we have been here ex- 
hibiting. Before closing this paper, 
there is one too general super- 
stition which we may briefly notice 
—the notion, that the habit of sci- 
entific reasoning is adverse to reli- 
gious belief. It is feared that the 
eonstant search after the immediate 
causes of natural phenomena may 
weaken our consciousness. of the 
Great Cause of all. We believe that 
this fear arises out of a confusion be- 
tween two ideas of cause and effect, 
which a very little consideration 
will remove. Every individual who 
puts a muscle of his body in action 
is conscious of an intention to pro- 
duce a certain effect, and of that 
effect when produced he rightly con- 
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siders himself the cause. In this case 
cause and effect are linked together 
by an intention clearly perceptible 
to the agent. No such link exists 
between the cause and effect of sci- 
ence. When we speak of the fall of 
an apple being caused by the earth’s 
attraction, we do not mean that the 
earth has any intention of attracting 
it. Yet simple, almost puerile, as 
this distinction seems, we apprehend 
that a neglect to bear it steadily in 
mind, has led to not a little of the 
disfavour shown occasionally to- 
wards science. Kept steadfastly in 
view, the distinction makes science 
the handmaid and witness, the ever- 
present and irresistible witness of 
the truth, yes, of the necessity of 
religion. For man, conscious from 
his own experience of the existence 
of intention, and viewing its results 
in the works of his own hands, will 
instinctively require a like origin for 
all the natural phenomena around 
him; and taught by the same instinct 
that no such intention can inspire 
the clod he crushes with his foot, 
will be borne irresistibly to feel in 
those phenomena the active presence 
of a superior intelligence. For by 
80 smal as the mighty manifesta- 
tions around him transcend the 
efforts of his mind and arm, by so 
much also must the intelligence and 
— which planned and willed them 

e above his own. Si enim est 
aliquid in rerum natura, quod 
hominis mens, quod vis, quod ratio, 
quod potestas humana efficere non 
possit; est certé id, quod illud efficit, 
homine melius. 

We thus see that the general 
scientific view of cause and effect, 
no less than the particular adapta- 
tion of every means to its appointed 
end, enforces our belief in the 
Divine Author of all things. In 
conclugion we have only to add that 
the two first lectures of this course, 
those of Dr. Whewell and Professor 
Faraday, were appropriately graced 
by the presence of that Royal 
Prince, who by his endowment in 
behalf of modern languages at Eton, 
and by his constant interest in all 
matters of Art and Science, has 
manifested an unvarying desire for 
the extension of the bounds of our 
modern education. 
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PHASES OF MUSIC IN RUSSIA. 


FEW weeks since, 

by chance one of Mr. 
racy pro mes, and only antici- 
pating the per-centage of amuse- 
ment usually to be gathered from 
those remarkable productions, we 
were surprised to find Mozart and 
Mendelssohn dragged neck and 
crop into the Eastern Question. 
We were aware that all great musi- 
cal kings, from Beethoven toFormes, 
have been great radicals, and we 
never doubted that the sympathies 
of all composers and singers, past, 
present, and future, would be found 
ranged on the side of the Ottomans, 
but we did not on that account ex- 
pect that an analysis of quartetts 
and solos would open with an allu- 
sion to the ‘Russo-Turkish diffe- 
rend.’ Still less did we suspect 
that the director of the Musical 
Union would open his summer cam- 
peign with a puff of the Emperor of 
ussia. We could not, however, 


u 
lla’e 


avoid pitying the noble monarch 
who was reduced to the necessity of 
availing himself of such advocacy. 
What a terrible change for Jupiter 


Sclavonicus! A few months since, 
and we used to hear in the House of 
Lords that his Imperial Majesty was 
the quintessence of honour and 
truth, that his ‘ moderation and 
magnanimity’ were beyond all pre- 
cedent, and that his word was better 
than a treaty. Next came Mr. 
Cobden and the Quakers, but 
they too were hissed off; and then 
our Imperial friend appealed as a 
last chance to Mr. Ella! Surely 
His Majesty must have come to 
that particular ‘last musket’ and 
that identical ‘ last rouble’ which he 
once expressed himself ready to 
sacrifice on behalf of the Chnstian 
religion. For a potentate who is 
glad to get the facetious contriver 
of The Musical Record to perform 
a trumpet-solo in his favour, must 
be remarkably near the end of his 
resources. 

We do not file The Musical Re- 
cord, and it is not easy (possibly on 
account of the demand for that in- 
spiring work) to procure the back 
numbers, so that we cannot attempt 
to reproduce Mr, Ella’s facts and 
Opinions with any special degree of 
accuracy. We must, therefore, con- 
fine ourselves to observing that, in 


the number in question, the Emperor 
Nicholas is said to be a most 
magnificent patron of musical art, 
while the orthodox aristocracy 
are represented as being the finest 
amateurs in Europe. And we should 
add that the vivacious critic, by way 
of showing that the habit of writing - 
at random about composers’ ‘ inten- 
tions’ and artists’ ‘ phrasings,’ does 
not, as might be assumed by a su- 
perficial person, obscure the political 
or diplomatic judgment, gues on to 
hint that the rings and braceists 
given to the singers and pianists 
who display their talents at St. Pe- 
tersburgh, may possibly form part 
of the machinery by which Russian 
influence is everywhere created and 
maintained. This isa point which 
will doubtless be thoroughly sifted 
in future programmes of the Musical 
Union, so we shall not here trench 
upon the considerations it suggests. 
We will, however, attempt to give 
our readers some notion of the pre- 
sent state of the practice and pros- 
pects of music, in the Russian 
capital. 

o one who resides for any 
length of time in Russia, can fail to 
discover that he is amongst a race 
of men gifted with musical tastes 
and capabilities. A thousand things 
prove this: the mujiks singing at 
their work, the lovely melodies of 
the popular airs of the country, the 
rich bass organs of the priests who 
officiate in the churches, the even 
and harmonious voices which pour 
forth the sonorous and tuneful 
sounds of the national language. 
The signs are unmistakeable, and all 
that is most striking in the moral 
characteristics of the people would 
lead us to suppose that such percep- 
tions and such physical advantages 
would, under certain circumstances, 
be capable of a high degree of deve- 
lopment. Political accidents, and 
the astonishing ignorance which 
everywhere prevails in England, 
with reference to everything con- 
nected with Russia, have made 
many persons fancy the Russian to 
b the type of everything that is 
brutal and ferocious, and that 
the instinctive tendency of serfs 
and Cossacks is to plunder and to 
fight. But nothing can be more 
erroneous than such a judgment; 
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active military service and even 
playing at soldiers in peace-time, is 
regarded by all ranks of Russians 
with an aversion quite inconceivable 
to the pugnacious natives of France 
and England, and the roughness and 
violence which is found in the lower 
classes of most European countries, 
is replaced, in the mujik, by the 
suavity, gentle demeanour, polished 
manners, and cajoling softness 
of a courtier. f nature has 
forgotten to gift the ~ Russian 
with the virtues and aspirations 
which are the glorious inheritance 
of other races, and thus has refused 
them what Plato calls harmonious 
souls, she has certainly given them 
a harmonious physical constitution. 
A mujik is, in fact, essentially a 
musical animal, even when he pro- 
duces small artistical results. Rus- 
sian airs have a certain peculiarity, 
easily felt, and with difficulty de- 


scribed, even by the help of that 
mysterious and conventional non- 
sense in which a musical critic is 
now-a-days entitled to luxuriate. 
The contemplative German who 
traced a philosophical connexion 
between the language of Haydn’s 


symphonies and the events of the 

even Years’ War, might perhaps 
show how the lively ‘ coachman’s 
song’ was expressive of the national 
bonhommie, and how the melancholy 
strains written in the minor keys, 
tell of the concentrated despair of 
sixty millions of slaves. Our ideas 
are more humble and more practical ; 
and we shall only add, that many of 
the graver Russian airs appear to 
us vastly superior in pathos and 
sentiment to the modern Italian 
effervescences in which fashionable 
and despairing lovers whine out 
the orthodox ‘ Fra poco,’ or ‘ Sper- 
giurata.’ 

The higher orders b 
exhibit the same musical tendencies 
as the mujiks. We may, indeed, 
safely assert, that in no capital in 
Europe is good music less performed 
or appreciated than in St. Peters- 
burgh ; while the provinces are, if 
possible, in a still more backward 
condition. And this opinion is also 
that of the few Russian amateurs 
who take an interest in the progress 
of the art. The existence of a large 
opera-house, the yearly presence of 
some of the great singers of the 


no means 
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day, indicates nothing but the plea- 
sure of the Emperor that the most 
fashionable and costly of modern 
luxuries shall not be wanting in his 
capital. The operaat St. Petersburgh 
is supported by a ‘subvention’ from 
the Imperial exchequer; and even 
if it were a paying speculation, it 
would prove nothing in favour of 
the musical taste of the habitués, 
Fashionable opera-goers are, gene- 
rally speaking, the most unmusical 
persons of one’s acquaintance. Half 
the audience at Covent Garden go 
to bask in the smiles of a handsome 
tenor, and the other half go to stare, 
to flirt, to talk, and to show that 
they are no poorer than their neigh- 
bours. At least nine-tenths of the 
dandies and beauties who furnish 
the house so prettily, laugh with 
the most unaristocratic vehemence 
at any ignorant individual who ven- 
tures to hint that Handel and Beet- 
hoven wrote as good music as Bel- 
lini and Verdi; while it is notorious 
that the mass of the subscribers 
vote Don Giovanni, the Zauberflite, 
and William Tell, insufferably slow, 
and that the audience drawn by 
those operas is set down by the 
fashionable supporters of I Puri- 
tani and Linda di Chamouni as 
a coarse, uncultivated, presump- 
tuous, ill-mannered, and ill-dressed 
mob, But our own opera-goers, 
though perfectly innocent of music, 
can detect a very bad singer or 
a very bad scene; and they will 
sometimes, if well led and sup- 
ported by the press, condemn a 
very bad opera. Their independent 
judgment, though worthless and 
imited, still exists in some small 
degree ; but in Russia the situation, 
be it what it may, is unanimously ac- 
cepted, and the subscribers seem well 
satisfied with the arrangements made 
for them. Whether it be that it is 
thought treasonable to question the 
perfection of an Imperial establish- 
ment, directed by a General of 
Infantry, or that habitual veneration 
for all the institutions supported by 
a pious and truthful Monarch, 
has deprived the aristocracy of St. 
Petersburgh not only of the wish 
but also of the power to criticise, 
we do not sasha be judge. It is, 
however, certain that there is one 
adjective which is being perpetually 
repeated in all parts of t the Opera 
B2 
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House, and it is applied indiscrimi- 
nately to chendalionn, conductor, 
fauteuils, scene -shifters, drums, 
dresses, singers, check-takers, cho- 
rus, prompter, and green curtain. 
That word is ‘magnifique. How 
far it is justly applied we shall at- 
= to enable our readers to judge. 

The Italian Opera House, ‘ Bol- 
shoy Teatro,’ or Great Theatre, 
as it is called, stands in the centre 
of a large square. We are not 
aware that the architect who built 
it expected the exterior to be 
admired, but if he did, he was 
an ambitious man. The site is 
excellent, but the effect of what 
might have been a handsome pile of 
masonry, is ruined by bald, stucco- 
daubed sides, with green verandahs, 
under which carriages take up and 
set down, and a paltry portico in 
front. That theatres need not be 
eyesores may be learnt at Dresden 
and Berlin, still better at Hanover, 
but in this instance it may, for 
aught we know, have been thought 
desirable to erect a pendant to some 
of the other hideous public buildings 
that disfigure St. Petersburgh—acity 
which has obtained an qubitocband 
reputation to which it has no sort of 
claim, and which has been entirely 
created by the convulsive admiration 
of its own orthodox population, or 
the speculative laudations of distant 
authors. 

The salle is not more successful 
than the exterior, and all that can 
be said of it is, that it is large and 
ugly, and that the decorations and 
fittings are ineffective and tasteless. 
The floor of the pit slopes steeply 
up from the orchestra, so that the 
view from the front seats is not 
limited, as with us, to occasional 
glimpses of the heads of the taller 
performers. At Covent Garden and 
the Haymarket, an opera-box is ad- 
mirably adapted to the exclusion of 
air and sound, and by the ingenious 
device of a partition wall, the view 
of the house is so completely blocked 
out, that only two persons can see 
what is passing on the stage, of 
whom one always gets a stiff neck 
in the attempt, while the rest of the 
party, who cannot see through the 
wall, now and then hear a fragment 
of some very noisy chorus in the 
Huguenots or the Prophéte, pro- 
vided they are not suffocated before 
the end of the overture. The opera- 
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goers at St. Petersburgh do not en- 
joy these ‘precious possessions,” 
for the divisions between the dif- 
ferent boxes reach no higher than 
the backs of the occupants’ chairs. 
There is no attempt in this theatre, 
as in some of those at Berlin, 
Dresden, &c., to invoke the assist- 
ance of statuary, or other ornamen- 
tal forms, in piling the successive 
tiers one above another: the sup- 
perts are mere carpentry, and not 
architecture. Considerable expe- 
rience of these boxes enables us to 
say, that you can both hear and see, 
and that you are not stifled in them : 
a box at the opera at St. Peters- 
burgh is, in fact, a pleasant luxury, 
and not, as in London, a dismal 
dungeon. 

We have hurried through the 
entrance-hall and lobbies because 
they are best left as quickly as pos- 
sible. A European visitor is as- 
tounded when he mounts the stair- 
cases, and walks round the box 
doors. The steps and floors are 
covered over with servants strewed 
about in squatting or sleeping atti- 
tudes, many of them taking a quiet 
nap, with their heads comfortably 

owed on ‘schubes’ of the richest 
ur. The scene is picturesque, 
for the flunkies of the grandees 
are dressed in brilliant liveries; but 
delightful thought! the soft skins 
of the squirrel, the fox, the racoon, 
the sable, and other sleek beasts, in 
which these men are rolling, have 
just been thrown off by their masters 
and mistresses, and will, after the 
opera, be resumed iy them. The 

uropean lady would perhaps ob- 
ject to this arrangement, and might 
even doubt whether such practices 
be really tolerated in any operas 
except those of Khiva and Bokhara ; 
but when we add that the same ser- 
vants will, at 12 p.m., compose them- 
selves to rest on the drawing-room 
sofas, we imagine that we anticipate 
any further scepticism. 

As the odour in the lobbies is not 
altogether satisfactory we shall ad- 
journ to the salle, premising that 
the price of places, though rather 
cheaper than with us, is not regu- 
lated according to the low scale 
prevalent in most of the continental 
theatres. In the centre of the 
grand tier, or bel étage, is the Im- 

rial box, with a private chan- 

elier, a private curtain of red velvet, 
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a private gilt split-crow (or double- 
headed eagle) above, and at the 
door two grenadiers from some regi- 
ment that ends. in ‘off,’ who keep 
going through the bayonet exercise 
as vigorously as if they were inflict- 
ing ‘a correction’ on the enemies of 
the orthodox faith. The Emperor 
and his family seldom if ever ex- 
hibit their august persons beneath 
the official canopy, but prefer to be 
near the stage, and His Imperial 
Majesty usually sits in an omnibus 
box, a position not without its ad- 
vantages, especially on ballet nights, 
when His Majesty’s opera-glass is 
always actively employed. Those 
who seek for good loos on the 
grand tier will not find them, but, 
en revanche, the toilettes are ravish- 
ing, and the arrangement of the 
hair, and the combination of bril- 
liant colours leaves nothing to be 
desired by the most refinedtaste. We 
much doubt whether there is a single 
dame or demoiselle d'honneur of the 
Imperial court whose toilette can 
be fairly criticised above once a year, 
and we can only express the immea- 
surable inferiority in the esthetics 
of millinery of our own wives, 
sisters, daughters, and promises, 
to the wives, sisters, daughters 
and promises of our enemies, by 
saying that Russian women dress, 
and that English women wear 
clothes. We must add, on the other 
hand, that if a solitary beauty should 
appear in the house she is certain to 
be a foreigner, and that any face of 
surpassing loveliness is sure to be 
coloured by Anglo-Saxon blood. 

In the arm-chairs of the pit the 
green uniform of the Guard predo- 
minates, and the gold of epaulettes 
and decorations—the yards of pink 
and blue ribbon on the breasts of 
the Osten-Sackens and the Liiders— 
suggest to us that we are in the land 
of heroic deeds. If you can make 
your way down to the front row of 
the fauteuils (beware of treading on 
helmets or spurs) you will see the 
Chancellor of the Empire, a small 
a man, with plain clothes 
and diamond star, twinkling eyes 
and diplomatic vulpine smile. Near 
him are other members of the ca- 
binet, and perhaps an insignificant 
looking general covered with medals 
—at this moment fast scampering 
with his 50,000 defeated troops from 
Silistria to Jassy. Round about are 
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some of the foreign ministers, and a 
sprinkling of elegant secretaries of 
legation, who sit solemnly twirling 
a long moustache, and, as one dup- 
poses, wondering at their own mag- 
nificence, or looking at yonder fair- 
haired woman with the loving eyes, 
and thinking of the last mazurka in 
which they pressed her hand. 

But music is better than diplo- 
macy—and so for the orchestra. 
The orchestra, though including 
some excellent artists, is not to be 
mentioned in the same day with Mr. 
Costa’s band, to which it is also 
numerically inferior. The wind in- 
struments are better than the strings, 
the basses are very ineffective, the 
general execution is coarse, and the 
ensemble ni7. The chorus is some- 
times tolerable, but often detestably 
out of time and tune, while any at- 
tempt at light and shade in voices or 
instruments seems to be studiously 
avoided. We have heard that the 
orchestra was better in the days 
when M. Vieuxtemps was leader; 
at present, even Mr. Costa would 
with difficulty infuse into it anything 
like the brio of Covent Garden. In 
good singers the company is usuall 
rich, and the long journey an 
Northern winter has not hitherto 

revented the London favourites 
rom filling their pockets from the 
Imperial treasury. In 1851-2, The 
Huguenots, Robert le Diable, Otello, 
&c., were played with their regular 
Covent Garden cast; and the next 
season Mdme. Viardot and Sigr. La- 
blache replaced Mdme. Grisi and 
Herr Formes. Mdme.Medori, Mdlle. 
Marai, and Sigr. de Bassini have 
also been engaged for the last two 
or three years; and last winter 
Mdlle. La Grange divided the duties 
of prima donna with the first men- 
tioned lady. It is one of the pecu- 
liarities of the opera at St. Peters- 
burgh that the artists engaged are 
asked to play characters which do 
not lie in their specialities. Signor 
Tagliafico, for instance, who makes 
so incomparable a ‘ Commendatore’ 
in Don Giovanni, used to take the 
part of ‘ Masetto,’ while Sigr. Polo- 
nini, the proper representative of the 
latter, played the ‘Commendatore,’ 
and thus, as might be expected, the 
cast of the opera was ruined. In 
the same way, Signor Lablache was 
expected to try ‘ Marcel,’ and, on 
this brilliant idea being abandoned, 
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Signor de Bassini had, much to his 
disgust, to attempt the old Huguenot 
soldier! Mdlle. La Grange, too, 
played Viardot’s ‘Fides’ in the 
Prophete, and the Jewish heroine 
in Moise in Fgitto, although 
that lady’s genre is comedy, or, 
at most, light maniac mel a. 
Mdlle. La Grange’s experiment was 
more suecessful than might have 
been anticipated ; but the wags used 
to say of Signor de Bassini that the 
low notes in Marcel’s music being 
beyond the compass of his voice, 
were sung by a chorus singer spe- 
cially charged with that duty. 

But there is another whim of the 
opera manager which is worse than 
the last ; it is thought desirable to 
introduce at least one very bad singer 
into every cast, even when good 
materials are at hand. The General 
of Infantry, to whom we have before 
alluded, last season added to an al- 
ready large troupe one Signor 
Naudin, a tenor, and one Signor 
Didot, a basso profondo (so called). 
The first, a truly painful artist, was 
brought from Odessa, and we must 
say that if Prince Menzikoff and 
Baron Osten-Sacken I. (Adjutant- 
General) were frequenters of the 
Odessa Opera House, their mental 
aberrations may be accounted for, if 
not excused. The basso was a very 
funny gentleman, and had a theory 
of his own about the dramatic ani- 
ties, and he tried to simplify his pro- 
fessional labours by acting all his 

precisely alike, and made no 
istinction between the characters of 
the demon knight ‘ Bertram,’ the in- 
spired prophet ‘Moses,’ and the 
ruid priest ‘Oroveso.’ The result 
in each case was inconceivably ab- 
surd, and the more tragical the 
situation the more comical were the 
movements, gestures, and winks 
confidentially made to the pit. 

Here we must not forget to notice 
a device employed by the Imperial 
censors, for expurgating, or rather 
converting, objectionable libretti. 
Everyone has heard of the substitu- 
tion, at the opera at Rome, in ‘ Suont 
la tromba, of ‘lealta’ for the 
word ‘ liberta,’ with which the duett 
ends, and of the metamorphosis, by 
the governor of the Havanna, of 
Gli Ugonotti into Il Trionfo della 
Fé. But this is nothing: these are 
but the paltry expedients of unchris- 
tian and half-civilized petty states. 
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In Russia (thank God and the Em- 
peror!) wemanage things better, and 
strike at the root of the evil. When, 
for instance, it is desired to perform 
William Tell, a new set of person- 
ages are created, and at the head of 
them stands, in place of the revolu- 
tionist, ‘ Tell,’ an anointed monarch, 
‘Charles the Bold!’ Not only is 
the drama thus cleared of wicked 
suggestions, but moral and loyal 
sentiments are instilled into the 
minds of the officers of the Ivmailoff 
and Preobrajensky regiments. For 
the benefit of the rising geniuses of 
the guard artillery, ‘Carlo il Teme- 
rario’ comes on the stage with a vat- 
tery of twelve-pounders at his heels, 
and there is no end to the helmets 
and spurs which execute the order 
to‘unlimber.’ By this kind of pro- 
cess the opera is turned into non- 
sense, and fi ents of the original 
libretto, left behindlike characteristic 
fossils, make the absurdity more 
offensively patent. Signor Tamber- 
lik, for instance, in spite of the 
twelve-pounders, used to deliver, 
unaltered, the recitative, ‘ Voi par- 
latedi patria,’ and, what is more, the 
language there held seemed to suit 
the private views of the audience, 
for the whole passage was always 
received with thunders of applause. 
The fate of ‘John of Leyden’ was 
more singular than that of‘ William 
Tell.’ It was long before the ruler 
of all the Russias would grant per- 
mission for the production of the 
Prophete, which was ultimately 
brought out as L’Assedio di Gand. 
We have no space for a detailed 
analysis of this unrivalled libretto, 
—suflice it to say that our old 
friends, the three Anabaptists, are 
turned into respectable town-bailiffs, 
and that in the famous drinking trio 
in the tent scene, instead of making 
Signor Tagliafico promise to destroy 
aristocracy root and branch, and 

rotect all good Radicals, they read 

im a lesson on the duty of payin 

t and taxes to the constitute 

authorities! In the libretto MM. 
* Jonas,’ ‘ Zaccarias,’ and ‘ Mathisen” 
are called ‘ I tre Scabini,’ and it is ob- 
vious that the dismal chant with 
which they announce their presence 
(very characteristic, no doubt, of 
Medieval Westphalian Dissenters), 
is utterly unsuited to orthodox 
‘chinovniks.” So much for our 
friends the Scabines, who lay buried 
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in musty volumes of Davila and 
Hallam till, ‘ in a Christian town,’ in 
the country ‘where the Holy 
Apostles landed,’ a pious sovereign 
set them to the music of drum and 
trombone. 

The operas selected for perform- 
ance are not materially different 
from those given in London; but 
in St. Petersburgh the doses of 
Meyerbeer are less constantly re- 
curring. In fact, the same piece is 
rarely played more than five or six 
times in the season; and, generally 
speaking, an opera is only given 
once in each abonnement. Neither 
in this nor any other matter is the 
taste of the subscribers consulted, 
which is an advantage rather than 
an evil. If the habitués selected 
their own operas, nothing would be 
heard but the works of the Lunatic 
school—in which young ladies in des- 
habille, after being ‘ distracted by a 
thousand conflicting passions,’ and 
having their ears boxed by violent 
third parties, become Saaeieaie in- 
sane, and marry the wrong lover: 
and where despairing tenors in 
black garments collect together 
large mobs out of the street, whom 
they favour with a knowledge of 
the passion which is reducing them 
to ‘ things of nothingness,’ and who 
eventually witness, without betray- 
ing the least astonishment or impa- 
tience, the painful and lingering 
death of the gentleman who has 
treated them with such uncalled-for 
— . 

ras are badly put on the stage 
at the St. Seton house ; = 
only are the orchestra and chorus 
very inefficient, but the scenery and 
{except when soldiers and cannon 
are in question) appointments are 
second-rate. Strange to say, this is 
not the case in the ballet depart- 
ment. Ballets are given at this 
house on alternate nights with opera, 
and, as many persons are of opinion, 
with a degree of splendour not at- 
tained in any other city. It is, in 
fact, impossible to overrate the skill 
with which groups of figures are 
disposed about the stage, in graceful 
and natural attitudes, or the taste 
which regulates even the minutest 
details of the combination of coloured 
draperies, or the judgment by which 
the most picturesque effects are 
brought out. The charm of these 
ballets does not depend on the skill 
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of a single individual, nor on the 
rectangular contortions which it 
seems the sole aim of some dancers 
to achieve ; and the soloists are, in 
fact, of secondary importance in the 
scene. Ballets arranged on the 
plan we are describing, would surely 
proveattractiveto London audiences; 
it is no doubt partly on account 
of the growing distaste for the old 
style of dancing, that this most 
popular entertainment is now re- 
ceived with so little favour. How 
any person of cultivated mind can 
maintain that the poetry of motion 
is created by walking on the points 
of the feet, or jumping up and down 
like a bad grasshopper, or moving 
one leg from the other till it has 
traversed an angle of a hundred and 
forty-five degrees, we really cannot 
understand. Phidias and Praxiteles 
never figured Terpsichore displaying 
her agility in such unromantic guise. 

The efficiency of the Imperial 
troupe is, perhaps, owing to the in- 
terest taken by the Emperor in 
the proceedings of the ladies of 
which it is composed, for His Imperial 
Majesty extends his individual pro- 
tection to the members of the corps. 
This excellent Sovereign arranges 
the divertissements, and assists at the 
rehearsals, with the same solicitude 
which watches over the organization 
of the Imperial Guard and the 
manceuvres of Krasnoe Selé. And, 
as we have heard on high authority, 
His Majesty evinces on these occa- 
sions that mastery of details which 
ever characterises his large and 
generous mind—the smallest faux 
pas of a new dancer being noted by 
the eagle glance of this remarkable 
man as surely as the ill-waxed mous- 
tache of a raw recruit. 

If we had room for further pane- 
gyric, and if ‘ Di et columne’ allowed, 
we would speak at length of that 
most splendid triumph of the pyro- 
techno-histrionic genius of the Rus- 
sian people—the famous drama in 
which the glories of Sinope were 
reproduced. We would tell how 
the Emperor and the Grand Duke 
Constantine (‘the ocean compeller,’ 
whose renown has already eclipsed 
the fame of Nelson) conceiving. that 
one thing was wanting amidst the 

lendour of so crowning a triumph, 
already consecrated by prayer and 
thanksgiving, resolved to complete 
the humiliation of the fallen foe by 
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vilifying those of them who had 
fallen in the fight. We would relate 
how, under the personal sanction of 
such high authorities, a native author 
——— the mes blood of the 

ay, and generously bringing upon 
the annie om of > Turkish 
ship, overwhelmed the unfortunate 
captives with ribaldry and contempt. 

e might describe the ceremony of 
the opening night, the naval cadets 
seated in boxes officially assigned to 
them, the presence of the Grand 
Admiral of Russia himself.* But 
this would lead us beyond the regions 
of music; besides, we are glad 
enough, just now, to forget that 
the youth of Russia are publicly 
encouraged to mock at unfortunate 
prisoners. 

From operas we turn to the con- 
certs and amateurs of St. Peters- 
burgh. In Lent the concerts begin, 
and their name is legion; but ninety- 
nine hundredths of them are intoler- 
able to any one of the most limited 
musical education. The programmes 
are miserable, and rarely including 
even a solitary eee morceau, 
are selected from those ancient 
chevaux de bataille, whose paces 
are so intolerable even when re- 
deemed by the most superb execu- 
tion. These miscellaneous concerts 
are rarely orchestral, and require 
no further notice. Our readers will 
now perhaps inquire for the Phil- 
harmonic Societies, for the Sacred 
Harmonic Societies, for the Quartett 
Associations, for the Musical Unions. 
The information is instantly sup- 
plied—there are none. This defi- 
ciency is not to be traced to want 
of proper accommodation ; besides 
other available places there is the 
Salle de la Noblesse, a superb hall, 
in its way, unrivalled in Europe. 

The only public quartett playing 
we ever heard in St. Petersburgh 
was of so indifferent a description 
that we did not repeat our visit till 
a year’s abstinence had given us an 
irresistible hankering after Beet- 
hoven and Mozart. The party con- 
sisted of three Maurers and a fourth 
gentleman (whose name has escaped 
us), an indifferent executant on the 
bass. M. Maurer, the elder, is, as 
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everyone knows, a violinist and 
composer of note, but being no 
longer young, his reading of classi- 
cal music has ceased to be remark- 
able. At the same time, one can 
discover certain beaua-restes of a 
refined but not vigorous style, and 
his superiority to the rest of the 
arty is sometimes painfully audible. 
© any one accustomed to the per- 
formances of our Quartett Associa- 
tion it can give little pleasure to 
hear the St. Petersburgh versions of 
their favourite authors: those who 
are familiar with the colouring given, 
for instance, to the leading chamber 
compositions by the poetical delicacy 
of M. Sainton and Signor Piatti, the 
rich tone of Mr. Hill, and the Beet- 
hovenesque breadth and fwria of 
Mr. Cooper, will shut up the score 
in despair. 
‘Symphony Concerts,’ as they 
are called by the Russians, are of 
uite recent introduction. Per- 
ormances of classical orchestral 
music usually take place on Sun- 
days, in some of the winter months, 
at the University. We have heard 
on good authority that these per- 
formances are astounding: why we 
could never bring ourselves to 
‘assist’ at one of them, will be 
essed by whoever has had the 
uck to attend the Cambridge Uni- 
versity concerts. Similar concerts 
are also sometimes given in the fine 
room belonging to M. Lichtenthal, 
the great pianoforte maker of St. 
Petersburgh. Those of the last two 
years were stated to be speculations 
of M. Maurer; he acted as con- 
ductor, and had a tolerable band, 
to compare these concerts, however, 
with those of the London Philhar- 
monics would be absurd. 
Besides the above a few perform- 
ances of good music now take 
lace in Lent in the ‘Salle des 
Yhantres de la Cour.’ To General 
Lyvoff is due the credit of having 
introduced this kind of entertain- 
ment to the notice of the court and 
high circles of St. Petersburgh. The 
General, who is an excellent musi- 
cian, is director of the establish- 
ment of Court Singers, of whom 
more hereafter; and quite recently 


* We are not now objecting to the attack on the Ottoman squadron by the 
Russian admiral, for we have yet to accustom ourselves to the code of warfare pre- 
scribed by the moderns, which will risk the life of a human being to avoid the 
reproach of having plundered a merchant of a skein of thread, 
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(alee we mistake, but three or 
our years back) he made his first 
attempt at inducing a fashionable 
audience, and even some of the Im- 
_ family, to sit out one of Beet- 
oven’s symphonies. The concert- 
room of the building is small, and 
utterly unsuited to instrumental 
performances, but as there are offi- 
cial objections to public exhibitions 
being made elsewhere of the powers 
of these singers, and as it was desired 
by General Lyvoff to make first-class 
orchestral works enter into the pro- 
grammes of the Institution—before 
confined to vocal music—there was 
no remedy for the evil. If the 
General had invited his friends to 
come and hear Beethoven’s Sym- 
phony inC minor, and Mendelssohn’s 
Midsummer Night's Dream at a 
place of non-aristocratic resort, they 
would have pleaded highly impor- 
tant engagements: as it was, his 
audience existed ready to his hand, 
and he had nothing to do but inflict 
on them zolentes volentes the ne- 
cessary dose of sublimity. Dose 
they certainly do consider it, but 
they never allude to their sufferings, 
and a discreet reserve is maintained 
afterwards, so that if you ask a 
Russian his opinion of a given over- 
ture or movement, he affects not to 
comprehend your meaning. 

Owing to the smallness of the 
concert-room, the sixty artists who 
form General Lvoff’s orchestra pro- 
duce, in forte passages at least, the 
most appalling sounds it has ever 

een our fortune to hear. To say 
that the conductor (lately M. Mau- 
rer) has not imbued them with the 
entrain and brilliancy,of the great 
European orchestras is superfluous, 
for they have not yet arrived at any 
degree of ensemble. One fancies 
that the chord of D major at the 
end of the slow movement in the 
Oberon overture takes some seconds 
to work off; instead of bursting on 
the ear with the 68-pounder-like 
crash with which Mr. Costa makes 
the Hanover-square Rooms ring, its 
notes are sprinkled out in driblets 
by the different instruments, so that 
you wonder how on earth all the per- 
formers will manage to get through 
the chord before the first bar of the 
allegro begins. 

To make our account more defi- 
nite, we extract from our note-book 
the programme of one of these cons 
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certs, and we may add that our 
criticisms—past, present, and future 
—have not been manufactured in 
this month of June to meet the pre- 
sent demand for information about 
everything connected with the 
enemy, a demand only likely to be 
satisfied, as the printer’s devil im- 
loringly assures us, by the intro- 
Shetion of the word ‘ Russia’ at least 
once in each line of a given compo- 
sition. On one 13th of March, then, 
we heard performed at the ‘Salle 
des Chantres de la Cour’-—1. Sym- 
honie en si bemol, Beethoven; 
. Choeur (a la capella), Arcadetti ; 
3. Symphonie en mi bemol, Haydn; 
4. Double Cheeur, avec orchestre, 
Sarti. The instrumental music was 
conducted by M. Maurer, who sat 
with his back to his orchestra like 
M. Jullien at a Bal Masqué, and the 
choruses by General Lvoff. The 
basses and brasses were remarkably 
ill-behaved—the first feeble, and the 
latter noisy; one trumpet, indeed, 
reminded us of a charming wind in- 
strument heard by Dante when he 
ot out of Malebolge into the Ninth 
irele of Hell :— 
Io senti’ sonare un alto corno : 
Tanto, ch’avrebbe ogni tuon fatto fioco. 

Our note-book suggests to us that 
at the time we thought this the very 
worst’ performance of the kind—as 
far as the symphonies were con- 
cerned—we had ever heard, always 
excepting, however, the Cambridge 
University Concerts, 

A notice which took no account of 
the musical element in the services 
of the Greek Church might appear 
incomplete to persons who do not 
know from personal experience how 
tuneless are the droning recitatives 
in which bearded acolytes bellow 
blessings on the Believing Czar, and 
curses on the enemies of the ortho- 
dox faith. There is an excellent 
chapter on Russian church music in 
Kohl’s Russia (Chapman and Hall’s 
translation), a work, by the way, 
which, taken in connexion with M, 
de Custine’s, will give a much bettex 
picture of Russia than any of the 
more recent trash now palmed off 
upon the public, in which latter 
category we beg leave to place nine- 
tenths of M. Haxthausen’s Studien 
tiber Riissland, three big volumes, 
with ‘ heaps of shot rubbish’ in every 
page. M. Kohl’s account of the 
church music we quote, though he 
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takes, as we think, far too favourable 
@ view of its charms :— 


* * * The Greek church does not ad- 
mit instrumental music, and cannot 
therefore fall into the error of our 
Catholic churches, where violins, drums, 
and trumpets, sometimes drive all piety 
out of the temple, by the profanest of 
ali music. Unfortunately, however, the 
sublime organ is also banished. The 
Russians often envy our organ, and ex- 

ress a wish that it could be admitted 
into their churches, 

We are far from meaning to compare 
the Russian Greek church music, on the 
whole, with the Roman Catholic, That 
would be as senseless as to place the 
sweet murmurs of the Molian harp on 
the same level as the full swell of a com- 
plete orchestra. The Russian church 
melody can never obtain the high per- 
fection attained by that of the Catholics, 
and if, on the one hand, some musical 
absurdities, or at least what appear such 
in a place of worship, are avoided in 
Russia, on the other hand, Russian 
church music can never rise to the subli- 
ro bem inspiration which, in some of the 
Catholic psalms, unite in the Creator's 

ise. ere is no degree, no variety 
in it; allis a sweet harmonious murmur, 
A ‘Creation,’ a ‘Last Judgment,’ a 
‘Requiem,’ could never find birth in 
Russian church music. How, indeed, 
could a gentle child conceive such mighty 
thoughts! Jt is like the monotonous 
whisper of the brook set to music. The 
chief part turns on the words ‘Gospodi 
Pamilui,’ ‘Gospodi Pamalimsa,’ ‘ Padai 
Gospodi.’ With these words the singers 
continually interrupt the prayers of the 
priest. The different modulations of the 
melodies on these few words, form the 
chief study of the Russian choristers; 
during many an hour’s service they are 
only occasionally varied by a psalm or 
two, and a prayer for the Emperor. 
There is a particular institution in St. 
Petersburgh for the instruction of singers 
for the Imperial chapel. The last Di- 
rector is said to have been a composer of 
distinguished merit, (?) and he is looked 
pe as the founder of the new style of 
church music. The institution instructs 
about one hundred youths, from the ages 
of seven to eighteen, who are to supply 
the vacancies as they arise in the Impe- 
rial chapel, and the demand is said to 
be very considerable, either because the 
Russian male voices are soon worn out, 
or because the style of church singing 
quickiy injures them. * * * 

Female voices are never heard in the 
Russian churches, their place is supplied 
by boys; women do not yet stand high 
enough in the estimation of the church, 
or of the people, to be permitted to sing 
the praises of God in the presence of men. 
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Itis a great point in a Russian church 
to have a few good bass voices; con- 
siderable expense is incurred on their 
account, the best voices being every- 
where sought for and liberally remune- 
rated. They are not exactly for the 
choir, but for certain half recitative 
solos, occasionally required in the ser- 
vice, and which must always be delivered 
—such is the law or the custom of the 
church—by amazingly strong and deep 
bass voices. In the ordinary churches 
the harmony of the voices is less con- 
sidered than their strength, and in such 
places voices may be heard, fit only to 
frighten children in our part of the world. 
The Russians have, in general, very 
deep and rough voices, somewhat re- 
fined, indeed, and modified among the 
upper classes. It may, therefore, be 
imagined what gigantic organs are some- 
times brought forward, where the priests 
give themselves all possible trouble to 
strengthen and cultivate the depth and 

ness of their singers. 

M. Kohl, it is seen, speaks of 
the Court Singers above mentioned, 
and, in particular, of the basses. 
The performances of these famous 
singers have, under the direction of 
General Lvoff, been brought to a 
high degree of excellence ; and they 
give their own ecclesiastical spe- 
cialities with perfection of ensemble, 
and unrivalled observance of light 
and shade. But they do not seem to 
appreciate - other class of music, 
and we hardly ever heard worse 
choral execution than that of 
Mozart's ‘ Requiem’ and Beethoven's 
‘Ninth Symphony’ by this choir. 
The defect of the voices is their 
tendency to a nasal twang, and the 
very finest notes of these orthodoe 
bassi profondi are mere grunts when 
compared with the rich sounds 
which Herr Formes rolls forth from 
his glorious organ. This gentle- 
man’s merits were thoroughly ap- 
preciated by the Emperor Nicholas, 
who is understood to have wished 
Herr Formes to remain at St. 
Petersburg and head the Court 
Singers. It is fortunate for us that 
the independence of this great 
artist is equal to his genius, and 
that he did not sacrifice his liberty 
for rings and roubles. Singers and 
actors, we may add, are munificently 
rewarded by the Imperial family ; 
and a foreigner who lays a bad 
waltz at the feet of a Grand Duchess, 
generally receives an acknowledg- 
ment in the shape of a valuable 
ring, which can -be exchanged for a 
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fixed money value at a bureaw of 
the official ration Department. 
Thus artists fare better than the 
merals who inflict ‘ corrections’ on 
ostile fleets: the latter must bear on 
their breasts the most biting satire 
which the refinements of cruelty can 
invent—the former can turn their 
blushing honours into hard cash. 
So much for public musical per- 
formances in St. Petersburgh. In 
rivate society the cultivation of the 
Richer branches of the art is un- 
known, and there are very few 
amateurs of note, male or female. 
The Russian ladies are seldom 
even moderately good pianists or 





vocalists, and they are entirely 
unacquainted wit the eat 
writers. But General Lwvoff, on 


the violin, and Count Wielhorski, 
on the bass, might, in their best 
days, have challenged comparison 
with any amateurs in Europe. 
General Lvoff is still a splendid 
payer, and, if we except Ernst, 
ieuxtemps, Sainton, and Cooper, as 
a reader of classical chamber music, 
he has hardly a superior. We 
would not, of course, pretend to 
compare him with those os artists, 
but his power of tone, correctness of 
execution, vigour of style, and depth 
of expression, can hardly be sur- 
passed, except by the professionals 
just mentioned. There is a little 
story current in St. Petersburgh, 
regarding the General, or rather 
about his uniform, which is worth 
relating, as an irrefutable proof of 
the ‘well-known moderation and 
eee of the Emperor Ni- 
cholas. His Imperial Majesty be- 
came aware that a stringent article of 
the war code was likely to press with 
unusual aggravation on military vio- 
linists, and he therefore accorded 
to the great Russian amateur his 
cious permission to play before 
Fis friends with one or more of his 
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eoat-buttons unfastened. In this 
country such a concession from the 
sovereign to an individual is not a 
prerogative of the Crown: in Rus- 
sia, where men are born, educated, 
and buried in full uniform, where 
footmen wear helmets, where law- 
students and botany professors wear 
spurs, the pious Czar alone can grant 
a dispensation from rules ‘sanc- 
tioned’ by very alarming penalties. 
It is pleasant to record highminded- 
ness in an enemy, and we only re- 
t that the Prime Minister of 
reat Britain was unacquainted with 
the details of this story when, in his 
place in Parliament, he lately vindi- 
cated his Imperial friend from the 
charges so unwarrantably brought 
against him, by a ‘colonel of dra- 
oons’ and an ignorant anes of 
State. The dignity of the confiden- 
tial, historical, and geographical se- 
crets divulged by the noble Earl, 
would have been hardly impaired 
by so familiar an anecdote, and a 
local allusion would have added to 
the pleasure with which the Russian 
nation will read so magnificent a 
panegyric on their political absti- 
nence—an oration which has, doubt- 
less, before this time, been printed 
in the tongue of every people be- 
neath the Imperial sceptre, and cir- 
culated, at the State’s expense, 
among the chilly salmon-eaters of 
the Polar seas, the scorched savages 
of the Kirghiz steppes, the truthful 
generals of Odessa and Hango-Udd, 


and the obedient vassals of Munich 
and Berlin. 
But orations suggest perorations, 


and we are thus reminded to close 
our musical note-book. It is not, 
however, without a feeling of com- 
parative repose and comfort that 
we contemplate pages which do not 
bristle with the terrific and warlike 
words without which it is impossible 
to write about fleets and armies, 


PROPHECY OF THE RUSSIANS AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


CORRESPONDENT of the 

Morning Chronicle a short 
time ago called attention to the 
celebrated prophecy that the Rus- 
sians should take Constantinople, 
which has been so formidably re- 
eorded by Gibbon, and lately pa- 
raded with equal pomp by the author 


of The Turks. The writer intimated 
his opinion that this alleged pro- 
phecy was a hoax; and this is in- 
teresting if true, not only as reliey- 
ing us from the apprehension that 
Providence is on the side of the Czar, 
but as showing that Gibbon was for 
once in his life guilty of credulity. 
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Here are Gibbon’s words (De- 
cline and Fall, chap. 55):— 

The memory of these Arctic fleets that 
seemed to descend from the Polar circle, 
left a deep impression of terror on the 
imperial city. By the vulgar of every 
rank it was asserted and believed, that 
an equestrian statue in the square of 
Taurus was secretly inscribed with a 
prophecy, how the Russians in the last 
days should become masters of Constan- 
tinople. In our own time, a Russian 
armament, instead of sailing from the 
Borysthenes, has circumnavigated the 
continent of Europe; and the Turkish 
capital has been threatened by a squad- 
ron of strong and lofty ships of war, 
each of which, with its naval science and 
thundering artillery, could have sunk or 
scattered a hundred canoes such as those 
of their ancestors. Perbaps the present 
generation may yet behold the accom- 
plishment of the prediction, of a rare 
anny of which the style is unam- 

iguous and the date unquestionable. 

That is to say, it is more explicit 
and more genuine than the prophe- 
cies of the Bible. We confess that, 
on consulting the authorities, we 
are of a different opinion. 

Gibbon refers, in his note on the 
above passage, to Nicetas Choniates 
p- 413, 414), Codinus (De Origini- 

us, C. P. p. 24), and the anony- 
mous writer, De Antiquitat. C. P. 
(Banduri Imp. Orient. tom. i. p. 17, 
me). who lived about the year 1100. 

icetas Choniates has nothing 
about this prophecy, though he 
bears on the question, as we shall 
see. Codinus takes the passage 
quoted by Gibbon, with its context, 
bodily from the anonymous writer 
in Banduri, who thus becomes 
the only authority. This writer, 
as appears from his dedication, 
was a monk who lived in the 
reign of Alexius Comnenus ; that is, 
as Gibbon says, about 1100; and 
about half a century after the last 
of those formidable attacks of the 
Russians which had caused the 
_ alluded to by the historian. 
our times (865—1043) their flotil- 
las, sailing from the Dnieper, had 
menaced Constantinople; and once 
they had occupied the harbour. 
They had been nearer, in fact, to 
the capture of the city, as the author 
of The Turks remarks, than they 
have been at any subsequent period 
of their history. 

The words of the monk (as well 

as we can translate them) are :— 
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Above the four handsome square pil- 
lars in the middle of the area (the forum 
Tauri) is an equestrian statue which 
some call Joshua the son of Nun, and 
others Bellerophon, and which was 
brought from Antioch. The square 
marble pedestal of this statue has on it 
inscriptions relating to the last days of 
the city when it shall be taken by the 
Russians (ye tyyeypappévac icropiag 
tov ioxatwy try TOE, THY Pwowr 
pedA6vrwy wapOeiy rnd abriy wodw) : 
and at the feet of the statue is a diminu- 
tive human figure of brass, in chains, 
and on its knees. The near foot of the 
colossal horse has also a prophetic in- 
scription on it. In like manner the 
great hollow pillar and the Xerolophus 
have inscriptions on them relating to 
the last days of the city. 


The passage which we, following 
the Corpus Hist. Byzantin, have 
translated, ‘and at the feet of the 
statue,’ &c., is rendered by Banduri, 
‘the impediment towhich (the taking 
of the city) is a diminutive human 
figure,’ &c.; as though the figure 
were a charm or palladium. And 
this view derives some support from 
the passage in Nicetas Choniates, 
relating to the statue, to which we 
shall presently refer. 

The statue was taken for that of 
Joshua the son of Nun, because the 
figure had its arm stretched out as 
though to stop the course of the sun 
and moon. 

There is nothing to indicate that 
the name of the Russians appeared, 
or was supposed to appear, in the 
mysterious inscription. The inscrip- 
tion was supposed to relate to the 
fated destroyers of the city, and the 
monk, writing when the memory of 
the Russian attack was fresh, iden- 
tifies these destroyers with the 
Russians. The words will bear no 
more than this. 

Moreover, it is clear that the pro- 
phecy was intended for the capture 
of Constantinople from the Greeks, 
and of the fall of the Byzantine 
Empire. And, therefore, if the 
Russians were mentioned, the whole 
prediction came to the ground when 
Constantinople was taken and the 
Byzantine Empire overthrown by 
the Turks. 

Nicetas Choniates, Gibbon’s other 
alleged authority, is speaking of the 
sack of Constantinople by the 
Latins, of which he was an eye-wit- 
ness. He says, if we understand his 
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dreadfully obscure language rightly, 
that the Latins took pains to dati 
the charmed defences of the city, and 
especially all those which they un- 
derstood to be directed against their 
own race; and that, among other 
things, they forced up the near fore- 
hoof of the brazen horse, in this 
equestrian statue, and found under 
it a human figure, ‘more like a Bul- 
garian in appearance, than like a re- 
ia pear of a Latin, as had been 
ong and universally reputed.’ This 
image they melted down, ‘lest they 
should lose the city which they had 
won. 

It seems, then, that they expected 
to find a representation of a Latin, 
chained =i kneeling, if we compare 
the monk’s description, but it 

roved more like a ana the 
ulgarians, again, being old enemies 
of the empire, who perhaps, in their 
day, had been regarded as its des- 
tined destroyers. At all events here 
is nothing about the Russians, but, 
on the contrary, a belief, said by 
Nicetas to be old and universal in his 
time, that the mysterious little figure 
represented a Latin, and, as the con- 
text shows, that it was intended to 
a a Latin ae —_ _ 
neeli sition perhaps symboliz- 
ing the defeat of the ian 
here are many —_ in the 
passages quoted by Gibbon—such as 
the exact nature and position of the 
mysterious little figure itself, which 
we must be content to leave to the 
judgment of those who are better 
skilled than we are ourselves in 
Byzantine phraseology and anti- 
quities. Thus much, however, ap- 
pears clear to us, that the name of 
the Russians was mentioned as the 
destined captors of Constantinople 
from the Greeks, and when the 
terror of their invasion was fresh; 
that as that terror ceased, their 
name was forgotten; that there was 
no prophecy distinct from the in- 
scription on the statue; and that 
there is no proof that the name of 
the Russians was read, or supposed 
to be read, in that inscription. Gib- 
bon’s words, ‘ an equestrian statue— 
was secretly inscribed with a pro- 
pheey,’ seem totally unauthorized. 
the inscription was coeval with 
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the statue—-as there is nothing to 
show that it was not—the statue 
having been brought from Antioch, 
the whole story is absurd. 

And now hear the author of The 
Turks :— 

And last of all, as if it were not 
enough to be unable to procure the 
countenance of any Christian power, 
except on specific conditions prejudicial 
to their (the Turks) existence; still fur- 
ther, as the alternative of their hum- 
bling themselves before the haughty 
nations of the West, whom they abhor, 
they have to encounter the direct cupi- 
dity, hatred, and overpowering pressure 
of the multitudinous North, with its 
fanaticism almost equal, and its numbers 
superior, to their own; a peril more 
awful in imagination, from the circum- 
stance that its descent has been for so 
many centuries foretold and com- 
menced, and of late years so widely ac- 
quiesced in as inevitable. Seven centu- 
ries and a half have passed, since, at the 
very beginning of the Crusades, a Greek 
writer, still extant, turns from the then 
menacing inroads of the Turks in the 
East, and the long centuries of their tri- 
umph which lay in prospect, to record a 
prophecy, old in his time, relating to the 
North, to the effect that, in the last 
days, the Russians should be masters of 
Constantinople. When it was uttered 
no one knows, but he tells us it was 
written on an equestrian statue, in his 
day one of the special monuments of the 
Imperial City, which had one time been 
brought thither from Antioch. That 
statue, whether of Christian or Pagan 
origin it is not known, bas a name in 
history, for it was one of the works of 
art destroyed by the Latins, in the 
taking of Constantinople ; and the pre- 
diction engraven on it bears, at least, a 
remarkable evidence of the congruity in 
itself, if I may use the word, of that 
descent of the North upon Constanti- 
nople, which, though not as yet accom- 
plished, generation after generation 
grows more probable. 


This is mere romancing. The 
Greek writer does not ‘turn from 
the menacing inroads of the Turks :’ 
he is giving a catalogue of works of 
art in Constantinople. There is 
nothing about ‘a prophecy old in 
his time.’ All the rest is mere 
fanfaronade, which may be estimated 
by the light of the facts which we 
have given. 
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ETCHINGS FROM THE EUXINE. 


I. Furrrine at Kosrenpse. 


MANY a long day has sped by 
since the eyes of the world were 
last cast on Kostendje, though it 
must have been a busy place enough 
in the olden time. Trajan’s Wall 
runs from the Danube to the sea 
half a mile south of it; the wall 
whereby the warlike emperor sought 
to eurb the wild warriors of the 
North. The great white eagles 
perch fearlessly now on the two 
mounds and in the grassy inter- 
vening hollow which comprise all 
that the lapse of eighteen centuries 
has spared. What with legionaries 
and the fierce Mesians bowed to the 
oke of the iron empire, there could 
ae been no lack of bustle in Con- 
stantiana; the Roman, too, when 
he looked across the bay and saw the 
green slopes whereon stood Tomi, 
might remember, what very few in 
Bulgaria remember now, that before 
him was the spot where his poet 
Ovidius Naso wore his heart out 
with vain complaints. In mournful 
numbers, through the nine books of 
the Pontine Epistles, does he be- 
moan the hard fate which had torn 
him from the delights of Rome,—the 
lounges in the Campus Martius, the 
‘noctes ceneque Divum’ with men 
such as Horace and Mecenas,—and 
cast his lot amongst savage hordes 
from whose debasing contact he 
fears that not even after death will 
his shade be able to separate itself. 
The scornful strength of the great 
soul of Juvenal might have borne 
him up in such an exile, the gentle 
spirit of the Bard of Mantua might 
have accommodated itself to an in- 
evitable necessity, but we may search 
in vain for the high thoughts which 
enabled even a heathen man not to 
sink beneath es in the pages 
of the gifted disciple of the mien 
Since the day when the burning 
light of Ovid was quenched, and the 
one a century later when the echo of 
Pliny’s panegyric over Trajan died 
away, history has passed almost 
silently over this region, save when 
the glimmering torch of a Byzantine 
historian throws its flickering light 
on some story of border warfare. 
But the occupation of the Dobrudska 
by the Russian army bids fair amply 
to indemnify it for the world’s long 


neglect, and the importance of Kos- 
tendje as its chief seaport must be 
apparent to both the belligerent par- 
ties ; to the one as a strong position 
where they may at any time disem- 
bark troops close to the seat of war- 
fare; to the other, as a port into 
which (unless closely blockaded) sup- 
plies might be thrown from Odessa, 
and which, at the time I am writing 
of, contained in its storehouses the 
harvests of the rich corn-fields of 
Bulgaria. Situated as it is on the 
extreme south of the low tract of 
country enclosed on three sides by 
the Danube and the Euxine, the news 
of the Russian army having crossed 
the river, and the moral certainty 
of the speedy appearance of the 
Cossack horsemen, was alarmi 
enough even to rouse the Turk to 
the determination of evacuating the 
= rather than making a trial of 
uscovite mercy, and it was to this 
we owed it that our three steamers, 
which had been detached from the 
fleet at. Kavarna, lighted on a scene 
of activity by no means usual in 
Kostendje. The landing-place is 
encumbered with the remains of an 
ancient pier, and from it we pro- 
ceeded leisurely up a gentle emi- 
nence to the town, which stands on 
a peninsula somewhat resembling 
that of Sinope, and might be made a 
place of great strength ; but in spite 
of the figure it has lately played in 
our newspapers, it is (with the ex- 
ception of some granaries close to 
the landing-place) the same wretched 
assemblage of tumbledown, weather- 
beaten wooden nests perched ona 
lower story of mud walls as usually 
constitutesa Turkishtown. The chief 
thing that attracted our attention 
was the absence of all living beings ; 
even the Pariah dogs were absent ; 
only a sainted stork or two looked 
down misanthropically from the 
house-tops. When, however, we 
had reached the level space, and 
pates through the square formed 
y the uncared-for burial-ground, 
by a path bordered by the graves 
of the faithful, each pointing to the 
Prophet’s tomb at Mecca, we came 
upon a scene of bustle and confu- 
sion which amply accounted for 
the former silence. Around a 
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long string of aaleneien, waggons 
crammed with bedding, acemiieees 
and all the simple household stuff of 
an Eastern family, were sixty or 
seventy persons of all ages, 
the infant in arms to the worn-out 
erone; of those who could work, 
some loaded, some endeavoured with 
goads to force on the unwilling oxen, 
some looked calmly on with the 
phlegm of their race. It was evi- 
mtly an Exodus, the choosing of 
the lesser rather than the greater 
evil. We had scarcely, however, 
commenced to make the acquaint- 
ance of a rosy-faced Greek woman, 
who was informing us of the cause 
of all this, than we heard the rush 
and tramp of horsemen, and there 
stood around us a dozen of such 
wild, picturesque-looking horsemen 
as we see occasionally at Astley’s. 
Imagine a swarthy bravo mounted 
on a small but powerful horse, the 
turban of many colours wound grace- 
fully round the head, the red sash 
full of daggers, knives, and pistols, 
add a flint gun slung over the 
shoulder, a scimetar by his side, and 
an amber-mouthed chibouk thrust 
into the brown cloth legging, and 
you will have a tolerab . faithful 
picture of His Highness’ Irregulars. 
After wheeling half round the place 
where we stood, they seemed satis- 
fied with our appearance, for they 
dismounted, and proudly displayed 
their gold inlaid arms, telling us at 
the same time that the ‘Muscove’ 
was only six hours (a Turk always 
computes distance by time) from 
thence. The pilgrims meanwhile 
regarded them with anything but 
pleased countenances, and told us, 
after they had galloped off as sud- 
denly as they appeared, that they 
were Bosnians or Arnaouts (the 
latter appears to be a generic desig- 
nation for a robber), and were far 
more dreaded by the villagers than 
the Russians themselves. ‘ Mur- 
derers and ravishers, the curse of 
Allah be on them,’ said our fair 
friend, as she spat on the ground, 
Such men are ever called into action 
by war, and these Eastern moss- 
troopers, whose hand was against 
every man’s, reminded meof the hum- 
bling truth that thesamecrimesnever 
leave the earth, they only stalk from 
one land to another, nae , when the 
times shall call them forth, to appear 
again in all their terrible strength. 


Flitting at Kostendje. 29 


As we went on, and out of the 
town, the same scenes were conti- 
nually repeated; the men of Kos- 
tendje lit their hearths for the 
last time. When we stood outside 
the town, on one of the barrows 
so numerous on this coast, there 
stretched before us, for nearly a 
mile and a half, the melancholy 
secre, which, allowing for the 

ifference of race and customs, was 
not unlike the flight described in 
words which are now household 
words :— 

Aged folks on crutches, 

And women great with child ; 

And mothers sobbing over babes 

That clung to them and smiled. 
And sick men borne in litters, 
High on the necks of slaves ; 
And troops of sunburnt husbandmen, 
With reaping-hooks and staves. 


There they were, a sight worth 
even a Czar’s looking on; the rude 
wooden sides of the low waggons 
crowded with household goods, with 
the women and children placed on 
the top, though here and there ran 
some urchin with his baby-sister 
tied on his back, or some stout Bul- 
garian lass boldly led on the reluc- 
tant oxen yoked to the caravan, to 
the back of which were tied the two 
oxen off duty, who would appear, 
however, by their complaints, to 
be but little better off than their 
brethren in front. Yet, amid all 
this desolation, there was visible 
the spirit of that fatalism, which, 
debasing as it is in prosperity, raises 
the Turkish character, in all time 
of their tribulation, if not to the 
height of the Christian, to the level 
of the Stoic. In all that company 
there was no sound of weeping or 
lamentation; sadness, indeed, in the 
demeanour of the women, but they 
lifted up no voice of wailing at 
leaving thus, perhaps for ever, the 
homes of their childhood — more 
touching thus in their silence than 
any eg OO rief could have made 
them. ‘Whither are you journey- 
ing, O Effendi?’ said I to a large- 
turbaned Moslem. ‘ Eeffah Allah,’ 
‘God will show,’ was the laconic 
answer. We only saw one instance 
of a display of feeling, and that was 
a very painful one: running beside 
the waggons was a woman bent 
double by age; she was evidentl 
insane, for she filled the air wit 
her wild shrieks and gesticulations, 
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as she hurried on, bearing in one 
hand an egg, and in the other a few 
sticks, which she evidently fancied 
indispensable for the journey, for 
no efforts of a man who endeavoured 
to take them from her, and place 
her on one of the waggons, could 
induce her to part with them; not 
even a tolerably rough shaking from 
one of the drivers; for still, as far 
as our eyes could follow her, she 
ran on, sustained by the strength of 
insanity. Her pilgrimage could not 
have been a long one; she must 
soon have lain down to take her rest 
till the Resurrection morning. On 
went the motley company, winding 
southward, through the mounds 
where sleep the mighty men, the 
giants of yore; the creaking of their 
waggons grows faint in our ears, 
a still, as they emerge into the 

eat Bulgarian plain, the wild 

orsemen hover round them, awaken- 
ing in our minds fears for their 
future journey. 

On our return we had to wait for 
three of our companions, who, in 
the course of their wanderings, had 
fallen in with some Badshibad- 
schouks, who at first seemed disposed 
to attack and rob them; however, 
on having the ships pointed out to 
them, they desisted, and afterwards 
rode down to the beach with pro- 
testations of fraternity ; still we were 
inclined to believe that the ‘lidless 
iron eyes’ which were watching us 
were better protectors even than our 
nationality. Nor did the event prove 
our estimate to be an uncharitable 
one, for on our return four days later 
from the mouths of the Danube, we 
found that they had pillaged the 
village and destroyed nearly all the 
few remaining inhabitants in the 
interval. We took on board several 
men and women severely wounded ; 
their wounds were carefully dressed, 
and a little money odecel! for them, 
so that we landed them at Kavarra 
comparatively happy. Two, how- 
ever, of our passengers we shall not 
80 easily dispose of; these are two 
little boys, one about three years 
old, the other but a few months; 
the one was severely wounded in 
the arm, and the infant had been 
slightly wounded in its mother’s 


arms, but she, with her husband and 
brother, had been murdered by the 
irregulars, and the children were 
found lying half dead in a small 
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boat. The elder one was long very 
ill, but with the exception of not 
having yet recovered the use of his 
arm, is now perfectly well, and 
(dressed impromptu as alittle Turk) 
is quite at home. It is amusing to 
see how readily the roughest sailor 
turns himself into a nurse for the 
baby, gorgeously arrayed in a non- 
descript frock, a source of pride to 
the artist, but to be found in no 
book of fashions, and a peculiarly 
hideous cap, with ‘Firebrand’ in 
large letters on the front thereof. 
They have surpassed in popularity 
all the established pets ; the cats, 
the dog, the tortoises, even Jack the 
ram, who is reported to be a con- 
noisseur in tobacco, and who was 
decorated with a brass collar sub- 
scribed for by his admiring friends, 
all have to mourn over the fickleness 
of popular favour. 
he greater part of the Dobrud- 
ska, far from being the barren marsh 
it has been decetiied as, is excellent 
corn and pasture land, chiefly culti- 
vated by Christians, who are allowed 
in this part of the country to occupy 
any unused land on payment of the 
customary tithe of the produce. 
But this year the land may enjoy 
her rest; this year there will be little 
reaping in Bulgaria; the very seed 
corn was often taken from the 
Rayahs for the support of the Turk- 
ish troops without their receiving a 
jastre in return. Much of it was 
Taid up in the granaries of Kostendje, 
and while we lay there, the Cossacks 
made many attempts to bear it away 
to the relief of their hungry com- 
rades, until at length it was destroyed 
in order to prevent its ultimately 
falling into the hands of the enemy. 
The range of our 68-pounders, with 
which we occasionally disturbed 
their marauding parties, evidently 
astounded them, their previous ex- 
perience not having made them ac- 
quainted with guns from whose 
effects a distance of two miles was 
no protection. Ours probably were 
the first English cannon-balls which 
had awakened the echoes of this 
land in anger, and the sorrowful 
thought would not be silenced, that 
many a bold heart would cease to 
beat before the boom of the salute 
for victory shall show that the robber 
has been driven back, and that a 
living peace and not a dead one has 
been restored to the nations. © 
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The Lady and the Docusts. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


‘DIGBY GRAND.’ 


CHAPTER XIIIL—THE WORLD. 


SELLING THE 


COPYRIGHT —THE POLITICIAN’S DAY-DREAMS —TATTERSALL'S AT 


FLOOD—A DANDY’S DESTINY—A LOUNGE IN THE PARK—THE NOON OF 
FASHION—THE FAIR EQUESTRIAN—A LOVER ON FOOT—BOUNCE’S COMFORTERS— 
THE LAST ROSE OF SUMMER—A FRIEND'S ADVICE. 


< ‘hype do it, my lord—your 

lordship must _consider—over- 
written yourself sadly of late—your 
Broadsides from the Baltic were 
excellent, telling, clever, and elo- 
quent ; but—you’ll excuse me—you 
were incorrect in your statistics, 
and mistaken in your facts. Then 
your last novel, Captain Flash ; or, 
the Modern Grandison, was a dead 
loss to us—lively work—well re- 
viewed—but it didn’t sell. In these 
days people don’t care to go behind 
the scenes for a peep at aristocratic 
ruffians and chivalrous blacklegs— 
no, what we want is something 
original—hot and strong, my lord, 
and lots of nature. Now these 
translations’—and the publisher, for 
a publisher it was who spoke, waved 
his sword of office, a huge ivory 
paper-cutter, towards a bundle of 
manuscripts — ‘ these translations 
from the Medea are admirably 
done—elegant language—profound 
scholarship— great merit—but the 
public won't look at them ; and even 
with your lordship’s name to help 
them off, we cannot say more than 
three hundred—in point of fact, I 
think we are hardly justified in 
going as far as that ;’ and the pub- 
lisher crossed his legs and sat back 
in his arm-chair, like a man who had 
made up his mind. 

We have almost lost sight of Lord 
Mount Helicon since the Guyville 
ball, but he now turns up, attending 
to business, as he calls it, and is 
sitting in Mr. Bracketts’ back-room, 
driving as hard a bargain as he ¢an 
for the barter of his intellectual pro- 
duce, and conducting the sale in his 
usual careless good-humoured man- 
ner, although he has a bill coming 
due to-morrow, aud ready money is 
a most important consideration. 
The little back-room is perfectly 
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lined with newspapers, magazines, 
prospectuses, books, proof - sheets, 
and manuscripts, whilst the aris- 
tocracy of talent frown in engravings 
from the walls—faces generally not 
so remarkable for their beauty as 
for a dishevelled untidy expression, 
consequent on disordered hair 
pushed back from off the temples, 
and producing the unbecoming 
effect of having been recently ex- 
osed to a gale of wind; neverthe- 
the illegible autographs beneath 
symbolize names which fill the 
world. 

Mr. Bracketts, the presiding 
genius of the place, is a remarkable 
man; his broad, high brow and deep- 
set flashing eyes betray at once the 
man of intellect, the champion whose 
weapon is the brain, whilst his spare, 
bent frame is attenuated by that 
mental labour which produces results 
precisely the converse of healthy 
physical exertion. Mr. Bracketts 
might have been a great poet, a suc- 
cessful author, or a scientific ex- 
plorer, but like the grocer’s appren- 
tice, who is clogged with sweets till 
he loathes the very name of sugar, 
our publisher has been surfeited 
with talent, till he almost pines to 
be a boor, to exchange the constant 
intellectual excitement which wears 
him to shreds for placid ignorance, 
a good appetite, and fresh air. How 
ean he find time to embody his own 
thoughts who is continually perusing, 
rejecting, perhaps licking into sha 
those of others ; how can he but be 
disgusted with the puny efforts of 
the scribbler’s wing, when he hime 
self feels capable of flights that 
would soar far out of the ken of that 
every-day average authorship of 
which his soul is sick P—so beyond 
an occasional slashing review, writ- 
ten in no forbearing spirit, he seldom 
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ts pen to paper, save toscore and 
| areet wa ont anaes yet is he, with 
all his conscious superiority, not 
above our national prejudices in 
favour of what we playfully term 
good society. We fear had 
rather go to a ‘crush’ at Lady Dina- 


dam’s than sup with Boz. He is an - 


Englishman, and his heart warms to 
a peer—so he lets Lord Mount 
Helicon down very easy, and offers 
him three hundred for his manu- 


‘Hang it, Bracketts,’ says his 
lordship, ‘its worth more than that 
—look what it’s cost me; if it hadn’t 
been for that cursed ‘ Sea-breeze’ 
chorus, I should have been at New- 
market, when ‘ Bowse - and - Bitt,’ 
won ‘The Column’—and I should 
have landed ‘a Thow’ at least. But 
I was so busy at it, I was late for 
thetrain. Come, Bracketts, spring a 
point, and I'll put you ‘on’ about 
*Sennacherib’ for the Goodwood 


. 

‘ We should wish to be as liberal 
as possible, my lord,’ replied Mr. 
Bracketts, shaking his head with a 
smile, ‘ but we have other interests 
to consult—if I was the only person 
concerned it would be diiferent— 
but, in short, I have already rather 
exceeded my powers, and I can go 
no farther !’ 

‘Very well,’ said Lord Mount 
Helicon, looking at his watch, and 
seeing it was time for him to be at 
Tattersall’s ; ‘ only if it goes through 
another edition, we'll have a fresh 
arrangement. It’s time for me to 
be off. Any news among the fra- 
ternity ? Teything good coming 
out soon P’ 

‘Nothing but a novel by a lady 
of rank,’ returned Mr. Bracketts, 
with a meaning smile; ‘and we all 
know what that is likely -to be. 
Capital title, though: Blwe-belle ; 
or, the Double Infidelity—the name 
will sell it. Good morning; good 
morning, my lord; pray look in 

ain, when you are this way.’ And 
the ublisher, having bowed out his 
noble guest, returned to his never- 
ending labours, whilst Lord Mount 
Helicon whisked into the street, 
with five hundred things to do, and 
as usual, a dozen appointments to 
keep, all at the same time. 

Tet us follow him down to Tat- 
tersall’s, whither, on the principle 





of ‘ business first and pleasure after- 
wards,’ he betakes himself at once, 
treading as it were upon air, his 
busy imagination teeming with a 
thousand schemes, and his spirits 
rising with that self-distilled elixir 
which is only known to the poetic 
temperament, and which, though 
springing to a certain extent from 


‘constitutional recklessness, owes its 


chief potency to the self-confidence 
of mental superiority—the reflection 
that, when all externals are swept 
away, when ruin and misfortune 
have done their wickedest, the pro- 
ductive treasure, the germ of future 
success, is still untouched within. 
‘If the worst comes to the worst,’ 
thinks his lordship, ‘ if ‘Sennacherib’ 
breaks down, and Blanche Ket- 
tering fights shy, and the sons of 
Judah thunder at the door of the 
ungodly, and ‘the pot boils over,’ 
and the world says ‘it’s all up with 
Mount,’ have I not still got some- 
thing to fall back upon? Shall not 
my very difficulties point the way 
to overcome them; and when I am 
driven into a corner, won’t I come 
out and astonish them all? I’ve 
got it in me—I know I have. And 
the reviewers—psha! I defy them! 
Let them but lay a finger on my 
Medea, and I'll give them such a 
roasting as they haven’t had since 
the days of the Dunciad. Byron 
did it: why shouldn't IP If I 
could only settle down—and I could 
settle down if I was regularly cleaned 
out—I think I’m man enough to 
succeed. Bring out a work that 
would shake the Ministry, and 
scatter the Moderate party—then 
for Progress, Improvement, En- 
franchisement, and the March with 
the Times (rogues’ march though it 
be), and Mount Helicon, at the head 
of aninvincible phalanx, inthe House, 
with unbounded popularity out of 
doors, an English peerage—fewer 
points to the coronet—a seat in the 
Cabinet—why not? But here we 
are at Tattersall’s ;’ and the future 
statesman is infernally in want of a 
few hundreds, so now for ‘ good 
information, long odds, a safe man, 
and a shot at the favourite !’ 
As he walked down the narrow 
assage out of Grosvenor-place, now 
wing to a peer, now nodding to a 
trainer, now indulging in quaint 
badinage, which the vulgar call 
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‘chaff,’ with a dog-stealer, who 
would have suspected the rattling, 
agreeable, off-hand Mount Helicon 
of deep-laid schemes and daring 
ambition? Nobody saw through 
him but old Barabbas, the Leg, and 
he once confided to a confederate 
on Newmarket Heath, ‘ There's 
not one of the young ones as knows 
his alphabet, ‘cept the —— Lord ; 
and take my word for it, Plunder, 
he’s a deep-un.’ 

If a foreigner would have a com- 

rehensive view of our system of 

nglish society all at one glance, 
let him go into the yard at Tatter- 
sall’s any crowded ‘ comparing-day,’ 
before one of our great events on 
the turf. There will he see, in its 
highest perfection, the apparent 
anomaly of aristocratic opinions and 
democratic habits, the social contra- 
diction by which the peer reconciles 
his famiharity with the Leg and his 
hauteur towards those almost his 
equals in rank, who do not happen 
to be of ‘his own set.’ There he 
may behold Privy Councillors rub- 
bing shoulders with convicted swin- 
dlers, noblemen of unstained lineage, 
themselves the ‘ mirror of honour,’ 
passing their jests for the time, on 
terms of the most perfect equality 
with individuals whose only merit 
is success; and that indescribable 
immunity some persons are allowed 
to enjoy, by which, according to 
the proverb, ‘one man is entitled 
to steal a horse, when another may 
not even look at a halter. But 
this apparent equality can only 
flourish in the stifling atmosphere 
of the Ring, or the free breezes of 
Newmarket-heath. Directly the 
book is shut, my lord is a very dif- 
ferent man, and Tom This or Dick 
That would find it another story 
altogether, were he to expect the 
same familiarity in the county- 
rooms or the hunting-field which 
he has enjoyed in that vortex of 
speculation, where, after all, he 
merely represents ‘a given quantity,’ 
as a layer of the odds, and where 
his money is as good as another 
man’s, or, at least, is so considered. 
Nay, the very crossing which divides 


Grosvenor-place from the Park, is 
a line of demarcation quite sufficient 
to convert the knowing, off-hand 
nod of our lordly speculator into 
the stiff, cold bow and studiously 
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polite greeting of ‘the Grand Seig- 
neur.’ Verily, would-be gentlemen, 
who take to racing as a means of 
‘getting into society,’ must often 
find themselves grievously deceived. 
But Lord Mount Helicon is in the 
thick of it. Tattersall greets him 
with that respectful air which his 
good taste never permits him to lay 
aside, whether he is discussing a 
matter of thousands with Sir Peter 
Plenipo, or arranging the sale of a 
forty-pound hack for an ensign in 
the Guards; therefore is he himself 
respected by all. ‘ You should 
have bought two of the yearlings, 
my lord,’ says he, in his quiet, 
pleasant voice; ‘Colonel Cavesson 
never sent us up such a lot in his 
life before.’ 

‘Ha! Mount!’ exclaims Lord 
Middle Mile, with a hearty smack 
on his friend’s shoulders, ‘ the very 
man I wanted to see,’ and straight- 
way he draws him aside, and plunges 
into an earnest conversation, in 
which, ever and anon, the whispered 
words—‘ carry the weight,’ ‘stay 
the distance,’ and ‘stand a cracker 
on ‘Sennacherib,’’ are distinctly 
audible.’ 

‘I can afford to lay your lordship 
seven to one,’ observes an extra po- 
lite individual, who seems to con- 
sider the laying and taking the odds 
as the normal condition of man, 
and whose superabundant courtesy 
is =e equalled by the deliberate 
carefulness of his every movement, 
masking, as it does, the lightnin 
perception of the hawk and, shail 
we add, the insatiable rapacity of 
that bird of prey. Mount Helicon 
moves from one group to another, 
intent on the business in hand. He 
invests largely against ‘Nesselrode’ 
(not the diplomatist nor the pud- 
ding, but the race-horse of that 
name), and backs ‘ Sennacherib’ hea- 
vily, for the Goodwood cup. He 
takes the odds to a hundred pounds, 
besides, from his polite friend, ‘ who 
regrets he cannot offer him a point 
or two more,’ and, on looking over 
the well-filled pages of his book, 
hugs himself with the self-satisfied 
feeling of a man who has done a 
good day’s work, and effected the 
crowning stroke to a flourishing spe- 
culation. 

As he walks up the yard, a quick 
step follows close upon him, a hand 
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- is laid on his shoulder, and a well- 
known voice greets him in drawling 
tones, which he recognises as the 
property of our military Adonis, the 
irresistible Captain Lacquers. ‘ Go- 
ing to the park, Mount ?’ says the 
Hussar, with more animation than 
he usually betrays. ‘If you've a 
mind for a turn I'll send my cab 
away,’ and the peer, who cultivates 
quers, as he himself says, ‘for 
amusement, just as ne goes to see 
Keeley,’ replying in the affirma- 
tive, a tiny child, in top-boots and 
cockade, is with difficulty woke, 
and dismissed, in company with a 
gigantic chesnut horse, towards his 
own stables. How that urchin 
who, being deprived of his natural 
rest at night, constantly sleeps 
whilst driving by day, is to steer 
through the omnibusses in Picca- 
dilly, is a matter of speculation for 
those who love ‘horrid accidents ;’ 
but it is fortunate that the magnifi- 
cent animal knows his own way 
home, and will only stop once, at a 
door in Park-lane, where he is used 
to being pulled up, and where, we 
are concerned to add, his master has 
no business, although he is suffi- 
ciently welcome. ‘The fact is I 
want to consult you, Mount, about 
a deuced ticklish affair,’ proceeded 
the dandy, as he linked his arm in 
his companion’s, and wended his way 
leisurely towards the park. 

‘Not going to call anybody out, 
are you?’ rejoined ‘Mount,’ with a 
quaint expression of countenance. 
**Pon my soul if you are I'll put 
you up with your back to a tree, or 
along a furrow, or get you shot, 
somehow, and then nobody will ever 
ask me to be ‘a friend’ again.’ 

‘Worse than that,’ replied Lac- 
quers, looking very grave, ‘I’m in 
a regular fix—up a tree, by Jove. 
Fact is, I’m thinking of marrying— 
marrying, you know: devilish bad 
business, isn’t it.’ 

‘Why, that depends,’ said his 
confidant; ‘of course you'll be a 
great loss, and all that, break so 
many hearts too; but then think— 
the duty you owe your country. 
The breed of such men must not be 
allowed to become extinct. No; I 
should say you ought to make the 
sacrifice.’ 

Lacquers looked immensely com- 
forted, and went on—‘ Well, I’ve 
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made arrangements—that’s to say, 
I’ve ordered some of the things— 
dressing-case, set of phaéton-har- 
ness, large chest of cigars,—but, of 
course, it’s no use getting every- 
thing till it’s all settled. Now you 
know, Mount, I’m a deuced domes- 
tic fellow, likely to make a girl 
happy. I’m not one of your tearing 
dogs that require constant excite- 
ment; I could live in the country 
quite contentedly part of the year. 
I've got resources within myself— 
I’m fond of hunting and shooting, 
and—no, I can’t stand fishing, but 
still, don’t you think I’m just the 
man to settle ?’ 

‘ Certainly ; it’s all your fit for,’ 
replied his hriend. 

‘Well, now to the point. I've 
not asked the girl yet, you know, 
but I don’t anticipate aa difficulty 
there,’ and the suitor smoothed 
his moustaches with a self-satisfied 
smile; ‘ but, of course, the relations 
will make a bother about settle- 
ments, ‘ love light as air’ you know, 
and ‘human flies,’ and that; still 
we must provide for everything. 
Well, my lawyer informs me that I 
can’t settle anything during my 
brother's life-time, and he’s just a 
year older than myself—that’s what 

call ‘a stopper. Now, Mount, 
you're a sharp fellow—man of intel- 
ect, you know—’Gad, I wouldn't 
give a pin for a fellow without 
brains—what do you advise me to 
do ?” 

This was rather a poser, even for 
a gentleman of Lord Mount Heli- 
con’s fertile resources, but he was 
never long at a loss, so, as he took 
off his hat to a very pretty woman 
in a barouche, he replied, in his 
off-hand way, ‘Do? ae elope, my 
good fellow—run away with her— 
carry her off like a Sabine bride, 
only let her take all her clothes 
with her—save you a trousseau, 
Has she money ?” 

‘Plenty, I fancy; from what I 
hear, I should think Miss Kettering 
can’t have less than F 

‘The devil!’ interrupted Lord 
Mount Helicon, in a tone that 
would have made most men start. 
‘You don’t mean to say you want 
to marry Miss Kettering ?’ 

‘ Well, I think she wants to marry 
me,’ rejoined Lacquers, perfectly un- 
moved; ‘and you know one can't 
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refuse a lady; but it’s only fair to 
say she hasn't actually asked me.’ 

Lord Mount Helicon felt for 
a moment intensely disgusted. 
Blanche’s beauty and her simple, 
pretty manner had touched him, as 
far as a man could be touched who 
had so many irons in the fire as his 
lordship, but the impulse for fun, 
the delight he experienced in quiz- 
zing his unsuspecting friend, soon 
overcame all other feelings, and he 
proceeded to egg Lacquers on, and 
assure him of his undoubted success, 
for the express purpose of amusing 
himself with the Hussar’s meth 
of courtship. ‘ Besides,’ thought 
he, ‘such a flat as this hanging 
about her will keep other fellows 
off; and with a girl like her, I shall 
have little difficulty in ‘cutting him 
out.’ So he advised his friend to 
take time, and ‘allow her to get 
accustomed to his society, and gra- 
dually entangled in his fascinations, 
and then, my dear fellow,’ he added, 
‘when she finds she can’t live with- 
out you—when she has got used to 
your engaging ways, as she is to her 

oodle’s—when she can no more 

ear to be parted from you than 
from her bull-finch, then speak up 
like a man—bring all your science 
into awe with a rush—and 
win cleverly at the finish !’ 

‘ Aye, that’s all very well,’ mused 
the Captain, ‘that’s just my idea, 
but in the mean time some fellow 
might cut me out. Now, there’s 
our Major—D’Orville, you know— 
(Gad, how hot it is! let’s lean over 
the rails)—D’Orville seems to be 
always in Grosvenor-square. He’s an 
old fellow, too, but he has a deuced 
taking way with women. I don’t 
know what they see in him either. 
To be sure, he was good-looking ; 
but he’s a man of no education’ 
(Laequers himself could scarcely 
spell his own name), ‘ and he must 
be forty, if he’s aday. Look at this 
fellow on the black cob. By Jove! 
it’s old Bounce,—and talk of the 
devil—there’s D’Orville riding with 
Miss Kettering next the rails, This 
as @ go.” 

_ Now the little guileless conversa- 
tion we have here related was hardly 
more worthy of record than the 
hundred and one nothings, by the 
interchange of which gentlemen of 
the present day veil their want of 
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ideas from each other, save for the 
fact of its being overheard by ears 
into which it sank like molten lead, 
creating an effect far out of propor- 
tion to its own triviality. Frank 
Hardingstone was walking close 
behind the speakers, and unwittingly 
heard their whole dialogue, even to 
the concluding remark with which 
Lacquers, as ‘he leaned his elbows 
on the rails, and passed the fre- 
quenters of ‘the Ride’ in review 
before him, expressed his disappro- 
bation of the terms on which Major 
D’Orville stood with Blanche Ket- 
tering. Poor Frank! How often a 
casual word, dropped perhaps in 
jest from a coxcomb’s lips, has 
power to wring an honest manly 
heart to very agony. Our man of 
action had been endeavouring, ever 
since the Guyville ball, to drive 
Blanche’s image from his thoughts, 
with an energy worthy of better 
success than it obtained. He had 
busied himself at his country-place 
with his farm, and his library, and 
his tenants, and his poor, and had 
found it all in vain. ‘The fact is, he 
was absurdly in love with Blanche 
—that was the long and short of it 
—and after months of self-restraint, 
and self-denial, and discomfort, he 
resolved to do what he had better 
have done at first, to go to London, 
mingle in society, and enter the lists 
for his ladye-love on equal terms 
with his rivals. And this was the 
encouragement he received on his 
appearance in the metropolis. He 
had a great mind to go straight 
home again, so he resolved to call 
on the morrow in Grosvenor-square, 
to ascertain with his own eyes the 
utter hopelessness of his atfection, 
and then—why then—make up his 
mind to the worst, and bear his des- 
tiny like a man, though the world 
would be a lonely world to him for 
evermore. Frank was still young, 
and would have repelled indig- 
nantly the consolation, had such 
been offered him, of brighter eyes 
and a happier future. No, at his 
age there is but one woman in the 
universe. Seared, callous hearts, 
that have sustained many a cam- 
paign, know better, but verily in 
this respect we hold that ignorance 
is bliss. Frank, too, leaned against 
the rails when Mount Helicon and 
Lacquers passed on, and gazed upon 
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the sunshiny gaudy scene around 
him with a wistful eye and an ach- 


se gm 
t was high noon in the great 
world of London, that is to say, it 
was about half-past five p.m., and 
the children of Mammon were in 
full dress. In the streets gay, glit- 
fering, well-appointed carriages 
were bowling smoothly along, with 
sleek horses stepping proudly to- 
gether, and turning, as_ coach- 
men say, on a sixpence, guided by 
skilful pilots that can drive to an 
inch foside, shaded by parasols of 
the most gorgeous hues, sat fair 
delicate women, dressed to the ut- 
most perfection of the art, with 
aérial bonnets at the very back of 
their glossy hair and dainty heads, 
bent down as they reclined upon 
their cushions, till every upward 
glance shot from beneath those 
sweeping eyelashes bore a tenfold 
shaft of conquest against the world. 
Anon taper fingers in white kid 
loves were kissed to a dandy on 
the pavement, and the fortunate 
dandy bowed, and sprang erect 
oqain, a taller man by an inch. 
"Tis always judicious to appear on 
the best of terms with smart ladies 
in coronetted carriages. Bond- 
street was in a state of siege— Red- 
eee looked like a beehive— 
‘Hunt and Roskill’s’ resembled a 
flower-show—country cousins were 
bewildered and overcome — quiet 
old gentlemen like ourselves were 
pining for their strawberries and 
their roses—wearied servants medi- 
tated on the charms of beer—the 
narrow strip of sky overhead smiled 
blue as the Mediterranean, and the 
tide of carriages in Piccadilly was 
like the roar of the ocean. In the 
Park, though the space was greater, 
yet did the crowd appear no less— 
double lines of carriages blocked up 
the drive by the Serpentine, and un- 
assuming broughams, with provok- 
ingly pretty faces inside, halted per- 
force amongst the matronage of 
England, defiant in the liveries and 
escutcheons of their lawful lords. 
In the Ride, the plot was thicken- 
ing still, and half a country seemed 
to be gathering on ‘ the broad road’ 
—we speak literally, not metapho- 
rically—mounted on steeds worth a 
rince’s ransom, we ought to say, 
ut here our conscientious regard 
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for verity compels us to stop short, 
and to remark, that altho every 
now and then our eye may be glad- 
dened by that most beautiful of all 
spectacles, a handsome woman on a 
e horse, yet in many sorry in- 
stances the gentlemen of England 
who ‘ sit at home at ease’ effectually 
prevent their wives and daughters 
rom enjoying a like sedentary com- 
posure, by mounting them on the 
veriest ‘ rips’ that ever disgraced a 
side-saddle. ‘He'll do to carry a 
lady,’ they say of some wretch that 
has neither pace, nor sneng, nor 
action, for themselves, and forth- 
with gentle woman, blest in her 
ignorance tit-tups along, nothing 
oubting, upon this tottering skele- 
ton. Fortune favours her own sex, 
but if anything happens a woman is 
almost sure to be hurt. No—to 
carry a lady, a horse ought to be as 
near perfection as it is possible for 
that animal to arrive—strong, fast, 
well-shaped, handsome, and fine- 
tempered, his good qualities and his 
value should correspond with the 
treasure and the charms which are 
confided to his charge. But we 
have said there are exceptions, and 
Blanche’s bay horse, ‘ Water King,’ 
was a bright particular star among 
his equine fellows. Humble pedes- 
trians stopped to gaze open-mouthed 
on that shapely form—the marble 
crest, the silky mane, the small 
quivering ear, the wide, proud nos- 
tril, and the game, wild eye,—the 
round, powerful frame, hard and 
smooth and well defined assculptured 
marble, showing on the ‘off-side’ 
its whole lengthy proportions, unin- 
terrupted save by girth and saddle- 
flap, and the little edge of cambric 
handkerchief peeping from the 
latter. High-couraged as he was 
gentle, few horses could canter up 
the Ride, like‘ Water King,’ andas he 
bent himself to his mistress’s hand, 
snorting in his pride, his thin black 
tail swishing in the air, and his glossy 
skin flecked with foam, many a 
smart philosopher of the ‘nil ad- 
mirari’ school turned upon his sad- 
dle to approve, and drawled to his 
brother idler, ‘Gad, that’s a mon- 
strous clever horse, and rather a 
retty girl riding him.” Major 
*Orville thoughtthey werea charm- 
ing couple a8 he accompanied Miss 
Kettering and her steed with the 
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careful air of proprietorship seldom 
assumed save & an accepted suitor. 
The Major was a-delightful com- 
panion for the park. He knew 
everybody, and everybody knew 
him. He had the knack of making 
that sort of quiet disjointed con- 
versation which accords so well with 
an equestrian téte-d-téte. Defend 
us at all times froma long story! 
but especially on horseback. The 
Major’s remarks, however, were 
seldom too diffuse. ‘ You see that 
man on the cream-coloured horse,’ 
he would say, ‘that’s Discount, the 
famous money-lender. He gave a 
dinner yesterday to ten people that 
cost a hundred pounds, and he’s 
telling everybody to day all the par- 
ticulars of the ‘ Carte’ and the ‘ Bill.’ 
‘Do you know that lady with the 
dark eyes and a netting all over her 
horse '—that’s Lady Legerdemain— 
she keeps a legion of spirits, as she 
says, and will raise the dead for you 
any night you like to go to her 
house in Tyburnia Proper.’ ‘ How 
shocking,’ Blanche replies, with a 
look of incredulity. ‘ Fact, I assure 
you,’ returns the Major. ‘Sir 
Roger Rearsby asked to see an old 
brother officer who was killed at 
Toulouse, and they showed him his 
own French cook! but Lady Leger- 
demain says the spirits are fallible, 
just like ourselves. Who's this in 
uniform ?—why, it’s ‘ Uppy’—he 
don't look very disconsolate, does 
he, Miss Kettering?’ and the Major 
smiled a meaning smile, and Blanche 
looked down and blushed. ‘Some 
men would not ‘ wear the willow’ so 
contentedly’—proceeded D’Orville, 
lowering his voice to a half-melan- 
choly tone—‘it’s setting too much 
upon a cast to ask a question when 
a negative is to swamp one’s happi- 
ness for life. Ihonour the man that 
has courage to do so, but for my part 
I confess I have not.’ ‘I never 
knew you were deficient in that par- 
ticular,’ replied Blanche, looking 
down again, and blushing deeper 
than before. Blanche! Blanche! 
you little coquette, you are indeed 
coming on in the atmosphere of 
London—you like the Major very 
much, but you know you do not like 
him well enough to marry him—yet 
you would be unhappy to lose him, 

ou spoilt child !—and so you lead 

im on like this, and look more be- 
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witching than ever with those down- 
east eyes and long silkylashes. Not- 
withstanding their difference of 
years our pair are playing a game 
very common in society, ed 
‘Diamond cut diamond.’ ‘Iam a 
thorough coward in some things,’ 
returned D’Orville, not without a 
flush of conscious pride, as he re- 
membered how his spirit used to 
rise with the tide of battle ; ‘ like all 
other cowards, nothing would make 
me bold but the certainty of suc- 
cess,’ he pressed closer to ‘ Water 
King’s’ side, and sank his voice 
almost to a whisper as he added— 
‘Could I but hope for that, I could 
dare anything. Could I but think 
that my devotion, my idolatry, was 
not thanklessly thrown away, I 
should be——;’ the Major stopped 
short, for Blanche turned pale as 
death, and her head drooped as if 
she must have fallen from her horse. 

What made the girl start and 
sicken as though an adder had 
stung her to the quick? —W hat made 
her lean her little hand for support 
on ‘Water King’s’ strong firm neck, 
because her brain was reeling and 
everything, —joy,— sunshine, — ex- 
istence seemed to be passing away? 
Was it for the mute reproach con- 
veyed by that pale face among the 
crowd—was it for the calm broad 
eye, bent on her ‘more in sorrow 
than in anger,’ and seeming, as it 
gazed, to bid her an eternal fare- 
well ?” 

Frank Hardingstone had seen it 
all. Unobserved himself among the 
pedestrians that thronged the foot- 
way, he had marked Blanche and 
her cavalier as they paced slowl 
down the Ride, had marked the girl's 
flush of triumph as her admirer 
drew closer and closer to her side, 
had marked that nameless ‘ some- 
thing’ between the pair which people 
can never entirely conceal when 
they ‘understand each other,’ and 
had drawn his own conclusions 
from the sight. But the decen- 
cies of society must be preserved, 
though the heart is breaking, and 
Frank drew himself up and took 
his hat off with a bow that did 
honour to his qualities as an actor. 
The old gentleman in gaiters and 
the tall boy from Eton on either 
side of him never guessed the 
amount of mental agony undergone 
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by a fellow-creature whom they ac- 
tually touched! Civilization has 
its tortures as well as Barbarism. 
Blanche, too, returned the courtly 
gesture, but her weaker nature was 
scarcely equal to the effort, and had 
it not been that Uncle Baldwin 
fidgetted up, on the instant, in more 
than his usual hurry to get home, 
she was conscious that her strength 
must have given way, and—feel for 
her, beautiful and daring Amazons 
who frequent the Ride!—that she 
must have burst into tears, and made 
a scene in the park! 

Now old Bounce, albeit a gentle- 
man of extremely punctual habits, 
as is often the case with those who 
have nothing to do, and moreover, 
a man of healthy appetite and a 
strong regard for the dinner-hour, 
had never before betrayed such a 
morbid anxiety to get home and 
dress, as on the occasion in question. 
The fact is he, too, was restless and 
excited, although the sensation had 
its own peculiar charms for the ve- 
teran, who entertained, at sixty, a 
spice of that romance which is often 
erroneously considered peculiar to 
sixteen.- Yes, ‘the boy with the 
bow’ no more disdained to take a 
shot at Bounce than at Falstaff, 
and our old friend was even now 
balancing on the brink of that event- 
ful plunge which, if not made before 
“the grand climacteric,’ it is gene- 
rally thought advisable to postpone 
sine die. Mary Delaval had made an 
unconscious conquest. The feeling 
had been gradually but surely deve- 
loped, and the constant presence of 
such a woman had been too much, 
even for a heart hardened by more 
than forty years of soldiering, baked 
by an Indian sun, and further de- 
fended by triple plies of flannel, worn 
for chronic rheumatism, and usually 
esteemed as effective a rampart 
against the assaults of love as the 
* xs triplex’ of Horace itself. First 
the General thought ‘ this Mrs. De- 
Javal was a very nice creature. 
Zounds! it’s lucky for her I'm nota 
younger man!’ Then he arrived at 
* Beautiful woman, begad. Zounds! 
it’s lucky for me she’s not half aware 
of her attractions!’ and from that 
the transition was easy and natural 
to ‘ Sensible person : such manners, 
such dignity; fit for any position in 
the world. Zounds! Ill make her 
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Mrs. Bounce—do as I like—my own 
commanding officer, nobody else to 
consult—of course she won't throw 
such a chance away.’ This latter 
consideration, however, although he 
repeated it to himself twenty times 
a day, had hitherto prevented the 
General from making any very de- 
cided attack. When a man, even 
an old one, really cares for a woman, 
he is always somewhat diffident of 
success, and Mary’s sexagenarian 
suitor, though bold as brass in 
theory, was like any other lover in 
pee But the breakfast at the 

arracks had wonderfully encou- 
raged the General. He found Mrs. 
Delaval constantly at his side. He 
knew nothing of her previous ac- 
quaintance with D’Orville, still less 
could he guess at the secret which 
lay buried in her heart, and which 
was fading her beauty and deepen- 
ing her expression day by day. 
How could he tell whose tears they 
were that blistered the newspaper 
on that African Mail column? so 
the natural conclusion at which he 
arrived was, that the same charms 
which had done such execution in 
India, and had driven the Chelten- 
ham widew to the verge of despair, 
were again at their old tricks; and 
that having succeeded in attaching 
the most adorable of her sex, it only 
remained for him, in common hu- 
manity, to present her with all that 
was left of his fascinating self. And 
now began in earnest the General’s 
qualms and misgivings. It was a 
tremendous step; he had never 
done it before ; though often on the 
brink, he had always drawn back in 
time, and yet many of his old friends 
had got through it. Mulligataw- 
ney had married a widow—by the 
by was Mrs. Delaval a widow? he 
had never thought of asking—per- 
haps her husband was alive? At 
any rate this state of uncertainty 
was not to be borne, and after con- 
sulting one or two of his old cronies, 
and getting their opinions, he would 
take some decided steps—that he 
would—ask the question, and stand 
the shot like aman. The General 
agreed with Montrose :— 

He either fears his fate too much, 

Or his deserts are small, 
Who dares not put it to the touch, 
To win or lose it all. 


In pursuance of this doughty 
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resolution, our veteran warrior took 
advantage of his niece’s long téte-a- 
téte with Major D’Orville, to drop 
behind on the black cob, and sound 
his two old friends, Mulligatawney 
of the Civil Service, and Sir Bloomer 
Buttercup of no service at all, save 
that of the ladies, on the important 
step which he meditated taking. 

* Lonely place, London,’ said the 
General, reining in the cob, and 
settling himself into what he consi- 
dered a becoming aititude; ‘ at 
least, for a bachelor. No solitude 
like that of a crowd.—What ?’ 

‘ Better be alone than bothered 
to death by women,’ growled Mul- 
ligatawney, a thin, withered, sour- 
looking individual, with a long, 
yellow face. ‘I like London, en 
gargon, only Mrs, Mulligatawney 
always will come up whenever I do. 
Egad, you bachelors don’t know 
when you're well off.’ 

‘Poor bachelors,’ simpered Sir 
Bloomer Buttercup, riding up with 
his best air, he having dropped be- 
hind (a young rogue!), to make 
eyes at a very smart lady on the 
trottor. * Poor fellows, nobody 


lets us alone, Bounce, and yet we're 
perfectly harmless — innocent as 


doves. I wish I was married, 
though, too; it fixes one, eh ?— 
keeps the butterfly constant to the 
rose ;’ and Sir Bloomer heaved his 
padded chest with an admirably 
got-up sigh, still shooting willades 
at the nowise disconcerted lady on 
the trottoir. You would hardly 
have guessed Sir Bloomer to be 
sixty-five; at least, not as he ap- 
peared before the world on that 
cantering grey horse. To be sure, 
he had his riding costume on; 
riding hat, riding wig, riding coat, 
trowsers, boots, and padding; not 
to mention a belt, the loosening of 
which let the whole fabric fall to 
pieces. They say he is lifted on 
his horse; we have reason to be- 
lieve he could not walk five yards 
in that dress to save his life. Per- 
haps if we saw him, as his yalet 
does, divested of his beautiful white 
teeth, his dark hair and whiskers, 
his florid healthy colour, and that 
stalwart, deep-chested figure of 
buckram and wadding which encases 
the real man within, we might not 
be disposed to question the accu- 
racy of Burke’s Peerage and Baro- 
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netage in point of dates. But as he 
sits now on his high-broke horse, in 
his well-stuffed saddle, the very 
youngest of the shavelings who 
aspire to dandyism call him ‘ But- 
tercup’ to his face, and plume them- 
selves on his notice, and quote him, 
and look up to him, not as a beacon, 
but an example. 

‘You're right, sir,’ says the Ge- 
neral, with his accustomed energy, 
in a tone that makes the black cob 

~start beneath him. ‘ Don’t tell me 
—should have married forty years 
ago. Never mind: better late than 
never. Now I'll tell you, I've 
thought of it. We're not to live 
entirely for ourselves. How d’ye 
mean? I’ve thought of it, I tell 
oul’ 

‘ Thought of it, have you?’ rejoins 
Mulligatawney, with a grim smile ; 
‘then at your time of life, Bounce, 
I should recommend you to confine 
yourself to thinking of it.’ 

‘Not at all, my dear fellow,’ lisps 
Sir Bloomer. ‘Bounce, I congra- 
tulate you. Introduce me, pray. 
Is she charming? young? beauti- 
ful? graceful? Happy Bounce— 
lucky dog—irresistible warrior!’ 
The General feels three inches taller, 
and resolves to settle the matter the 
instant he gets home. But Mulli- 

atawney interposes, with his sar- 

onic grin, ‘ No fool like an old one. 
You'll excuse me, but if you ask 
my advice, I'll give it you im three 
words, ‘Do and Repent;’ you'll 
never regret it but once—eaperto 
erede. ‘The General turns from 
one to the other, like the Wild 
Huntsman between his ghostly ad- 
visers, the Radiant Spirit on his 
white charger, and the Mocking 
Demon on his steed from Hell—he 
feels quite incapable of making up 
his mind. 

‘Delightfulstate,’ says Sir Bloomer; 
—‘ Always in hot water,’ growls 
Mulligatawney. ‘Lovely woman; 
affectionate nurse ; take care of you 
when you're ill,’ pleads the one ;— 
‘ Cross as two sticks ; open carriage 
in an east wind; give a ball when 
you ve got the gout,’ urges the other. 
‘Interchange of sentiment ; linked 
in rosy chains; heaven upon earth;’ 
lisps the ancient dandy ;—‘ Always 
quarrelling; Kilkenny cats; if you 
must go to the devil, go your own 
way, but not in double harness,’ 
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ts the world-worn cynic: and 

e General turns his cob’s head, 
and accompanies his niece home, 
more perplexed than ever, as is 
usually the case with a man when, 
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bethinking him that ‘in the multi- 
tude of counsellors there is safety,’ 
he has been led into the hopeless 
labyrinth of ‘talking the matter 
over with a few friends.’ 


SMITTEN DANDY—HAIRBLOWER IN LONDON—THE TRUE-BLUE KAFFIRS—WETTING 
A PLANT—GOOD ADVICE—A OCURE FOR LOW SPIRITS—-THE REAL GLASS 


SLIPPERS, 


‘Loox who it is Rosine!’ ex- 
claimed Blanche, as her maid rushed 
to the window of her dressing-room, 
commanding as it did a view of 
Grosvenor-square, and a peep at 
every visitor who came to that 
front-door, which was even now re- 
verberating from a knock applied by 
no feeble hand. 

‘inya we de voiture, Made- 
moiselle,’ replied Rosine ; ‘ ce n’est 
qu’un monsieur 4 pied—mais il n’est 
pas mal, lui, je trouve.’ The latter 
observation escaped Rosine more as 
a private reflection of her own, than 
a remark for her lady’s ear, and was 
indeed no more than due to the 
general appearance of Frank Hard- 
ingstone, as he stood at that well- 
known door, his strong heart beat- 
ing like a girl's. 

‘Run, and say I'll be down di- 
rectly, Rosine, if it’s any one for 
me,’ said Blanche, her colour rising, 
as she thought who it was likely to 
be, and wondered why he had not 
called before, and determined to 
punish him, and keep him waiting, 
and be very cold when they aid 
meet, and so show him that she 
did not choose to be accountable to 
him indeed for her actions, and 
would ride in the Park with whom 
she pleased, and was utterly indif- 
ferent to his good opinion, and in- 
dependent of him altogether—and 
thus resolving, our consistent young 
lady looked at herself in the glass, 
and was pleased to see that her eyes 
were bright and her hair smooth, 
and that she should confront Frank 
armed with her best looks, which 
proves how entirely careless she was 
of that gentleman’s admiration. 

In the meantime the object of all 
this severity was kicking his heels 
in the spacious drawing-room appro- 
es to morning visitors, whither 

e had been conducted by an elabo- 





rately-polite footman, who after in- 
forming him that ‘the General was 
hout, and Miss Kettering at ‘ome,’ 
made a precipitate retreat, leaving 
him to his own thoughts and the 
contemplation of his well-dressed 
figure in some half-dozen mirrors. 
Frank soon tired of these resources, 
and found himself driven to the table 
for amusement, where he found the 
usual litter of handsomely bound 
books, costly work-boxes, grotesque 
paper-cutters, and miniatures paint- 
ed in all the glowing colours of the 
rainbow. He wasnervous (for him) 
—very nervous, and though he took 
one up after another, and examined 
them most minutely, he would have 
been sorely puzzled to explain what 
he was looking at. Nor did a con- 
templation of Blanche’s portrait in 
ivory serve to restore the visitor's 
composure, albeit prneeeting that 
young lady smiling with all her 
might under a heavy crimson cur- 
tain. He shut up the case with a 
savage snap, and replaced it with a 
bitter sneer. But if the representa- 
tion of Miss Kettering’s outward 
semblance met with so little favour, 
neither did her album, which we 
may presume was the index of her 
mind, seem to afford greater satis- 
faction to this discontented young 
man. It opened unfortunately at 
some lines by Lord Mount Helicon, 
‘addressed to B—— on being asked. 
whether the disfigurement of the 
object was not a certain cure for 
any man’s love,’ and was entitled— 


THe FapeD FLOWER. 


I spied a sweet Moss-rose my garden 
adorning, 
With a blush at her core like the pink 
of a shell, 
And I wrung from her petals the dew- 
drop of morning, 
And gathered her gently and tended 
her well. 
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For the bee and the butterfly round her 


were humming 
To whisper their flattering love-tale, 
and fly, 
And too surely I knew that the season 
was coming, 
When the flower must fade and the 
insect must die. 


So deep in the shade of my chamber I 
brought her, 
And sheltered her safe from the wind 
and the sun, 
And cared for her kindly and dipped 
her in water, 
And vowed to preserve her when sum- 
mer was done. 
Though dark was my dwelling, this 
darling of Flora 
Like a spirit of beauty, enlivened the 
gloom, 
Yet more than I loved her, I seemed to 
adore her, 
Less fond of her fragrance than proud 
of her bloom. 


But long ere the brightness of summer 
was shaded, 
My moss-rose was drooping and 
withering away ; 
Her perfume had perished, her freshness 
had faded, 
The very condition of life is decay. 
And now, more than ever, I cherish and 
prize her, 
For love shall not falter though 
beauty depart ; 
And far dearer to me because others 
despise her, 
That Moss-rose, all withered, lies next 
to my heart. 


‘Rubbish,’ growled Frank; ‘that 
any man in his senses should write 
such infernal nonsense, and then 
have the face to put his name to it. 
His moss-rose indeed! and this is 
what women like. These are the 
coxcombs they prefer to a plain, 
sensible, true-hearted gentleman— 
put wisdom, talent, courage, faith 
and truth in the one scale, and weigh 
them against a soft voice, a large 

air of whiskers, and varnished boots 
in the other—why the boots have it 
twenty to one! and it is for this 
thoughtless, ungrateful, unfeeling, 
volatile, ill-judging sex, that we 
are all prepared to go through fire 
and water, sacrifice friends, coun- 
try, fame, position, honour itself. 
Blanche is as bad as the rest, but I 
at least will no longer be such a 
fool. I have no idea of becoming a 
pis-aller—a substitute—a stop-ga 
—if this hairbrained peer should 
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change his mind, and that warlike 
voué find some one he likes better 
than Miss Kettering. Oh, Blanche! 
Blanche! that I had never known 
you, or having known you, could 
rate you at your real value, and give 
you up without a struggle!’ 

‘ How do you do, Miss Kettering P 
What a beautiful day!’ Only the 
last sentence of the foregoing, be it 
observed, was spoken aloud; Frank 
had just schooled himself to the 
point of separation for ever, when 
the door opened and Blanche en- 
tered, looking so exactly as she 
used, with the same graceful ges- 
tures and the same kind smile, that 
her empire was, for the moment, 
completely re-established, and al- 
though she, too, had meant to be 
very reserved and very distant, she 
could not forbear greeting her old 
admirer with all the cordiality of 
bygone days. These young people 


loved one another very much; each 
would have given the world to pour 
forth hopes, and fears, and misgiv- 
ings, and vows, and reproaches, and 
perdons, into the other’s ear, but the 
ip will tremble when the heart is 
full, and they got no further than 


‘How do you do?’ and ‘What a 
beautiful day!’ Blanche was the 
first to regain her composure, as is 
generally the case with a lady, per- 
haps from her being more habituated 
to losing it—perhaps from her whole 
training being one of readier hypo- 
crisy than thatof man. Be this how 
it may, the deeper water, when 
stirred, is longer in smoothing its 
ruffled surface; and whilst the lover’s 
lip shook and his heart beat, the girl’s 
voice was steady and tranquil, 
though she dared not trust herself, 
save with the common-place topics 
andeveryday conversation of society. 
They tried Chiswick—the new 
singer—the drawing-room— Lady 
Ormolu’s ball—the opera—and the 
Park, this last was tender ground, 
and Blanche coloured to the temples 
when Frank hesitated and stam- 
mered out (so different from his usual 
manly, open address) that he 
‘ thought he had seen her yesterday, 
and her horse was looking remark- 
ably well. By the by, was she not 
ridmg with ——’ 

‘ Major D’Orville,’ announced the 
polite footman, with the utmost 
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stateliness; and our handsome 
Hussar made his a nee, and 

id his respects to Miss Kettering 
in his usual self-possessed and digni- 
fied manner, contrasting favourably 
* with poor Frank’s obvious embarrass- 
ment and annoyance, now height- 
ened by the intrusion of so unwel- 
come a visitor at such an unlucky 
moment. A few seconds more 
might have produced an explana- 
tion, a reconciliation—possibly, a 
scene — but that cursed iow 
knocker could not be still, even for 
so short a space; and Mr. Harding- 
stone was once more at a dead-lock. 

And now began another game at 
cross-purposes, which, though not 
‘uncommon amongst ladies and gen- 
tlemen who are of opinion that ‘two 
form pleasanter company than three,’ 
is, nevertheless, a dull and dreary 
recreation when persisted in for any 
length of time. It is termed ‘sitting 
each other out,’ and was now per- 
formed by Frank Hardingstone and 
the Major in its highest perfection. 
But here again the man of war had 
an advantage over the civilian. Be- 
sides the occupation afforded him by 
his moustaches, of which ornaments 
even D’Orville acknowledged the 
value in a case like the present, he 
was thoroughly at his ease, and, con- 
eer ood-humoured, lively, 
and agreeable; whereas Frank was 
restless, preoccupied, almost morose. 
He had never before appeared to 
such disadvantage in Blanche’s eyes. 
But if he hoped to obtain her ear by 
dint of patient assiduity, and an ob- 
vious intention to remain where he 
was till dinner-time, he must have 
been grievously disappointed, for 
again a thundering knock shook the 
house to its foundations, and ‘ Lord 
Mount Helicon’ was announced by 
the polite footman, with an extra 
flourish, on account of the title. 
His lordship greeted Blanche with 
the greatest empressement, nodded 
to the gentlemen with the most 
hearty cordiality, as though rivalry 
was a word unknown in his voca- 
bulary, and settled himself in an 
arm-chair by the lady’s side, with a 
gee assurance peculiarly 

own. 

‘Do you ride to-day, Miss Ket- 
tering?’ said he, with the most 
matter-of-course air. ‘I promised 
the General to show him my famous 
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pony, so I have ordered ‘ Tric-trac’ 
(that’s his name) to be here at five— 
perhaps you'll allow me to accom- 
pany you.’ 

Frank looked intensely disgusted ; 
he had brought no hacks to town, 
and if he had, would never have pro- 
posed to ride with his ladye-love in 
such an off-hand way. Even the 
Major opened his eyes wider than 
usual, and gave an extra twirl to his 
moustaches; but ‘ Mount’ rattled on, 
nothing daunted, ‘We shall have 
Lacquers here directly. I met him 
as I drove up Bond-street, comin 
out of Storr and Mortimer’s, and i 
taxed him on the spot with the ac- 
cusation that he was going to be 
married. He couldn’t stand the 
test, Miss Kettering; he blushed— 
actually blushed—and tried to get 
rid of me by an assurance that he 
was very busy, and that we should 
meet again in the Park. But I know 
better ; he’s coming here, I can take 
my oath of it. His hair is curled in 
five rows, and he never wears more 
than four, save for particular occa- 
sions. He is very fidgetty about his 
* chevelure,’ ‘his chevalier’ he calls 
it; and went the other night to hear 
The Barbiere, as he himself acknow- 
ledged, ‘ to get a wrinkle, you know, 
about dressing, and shaving, and all 
that.’ 

Blanche laughed in spite of her- 
self; and Frank, seizing his hat in 
ill-concealed vexation, bid her a hur- 
ried farewell, and rushed out of the 
house, just as the redoubtable 
Lacquers made his appearance, ‘ got 
up,’ as Lord Mount Helicon had ob- 
served, with the greatest magni- 
ficence, and fully resolvedin his own 
mind to push the siege briskly with 
the heiress, and at least to lose no 
ground in her good graces for want 
of attention to the duties, or rather, 
we should say, the pleasures of the 
toilet. 

Poor Frank was very wretched, as 
he stalked down the sunshiny street, 
and almost vowed he would never 
enter that house again. He felt a 
void at his heart that quite startled 
him. He had no idea he was so far 
gone. For a time he believed him- 
self really and utterly miserable ; 
nor did the reflection that such a 
feeling was a bitter satire on his 
boasted strength of mind, on that 
intellectual training of which he was 
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so proud, serve to administer much 
consolation. Like the ruined game- 
ster, who 


Damned the poor link-boy that called 
him a duke, 


Frank felt inclined to quarrel with 
the world in general, and buttoned 
his coat with savage energy, when 
the poor crossing-sweeper held out 
her toil-worn hand fora penny. He 
relented too, and gave her money, 
and felt ashamed that he should have 
thought for an instant of visiting his 
own afflictions on that hardworking 
ereature, the more so as a sailor- 
looking man in front of him had 
evidently given a trifle to the poor, 
industrious woman. 

Frank thought he recognised those 
broad shoulders, that large, loose 
frame and rolling gait; in another 
moment he was alongside Hair- 
blower, and clasping the delighted 
seaman’s hand with a warmth and 
cordiality by no means less vigo- 
rously returned. 

‘The last person as I ever ex- 
pected to come across hereaway,’ 
said Hairblower, his broad, honest 
face wrinkling with pleasure. ‘I 
little thought when I came cruizing 
about this here place as I should fall 
in with friends at every corner, and 
pretty friends they’ve showed their- 
selves, some on ’em.’ 

As the seaman spoke these last 
words in bitter and desponding 
tones, Frank remarked that he 
looked pale and haggard, and 
though his clear eye and good-hu- 
moured smile were the same as ever, 
he had lost the well-to-do air and jo- 
vial manner which used to distin- 
guish him at St. Swithin’s. Frank 
asked if there was anything wrong: 
* You know I’m an old friend, Hair- 
blower; I can see something has 
happened, can I assist you? At any 
rate, tell me what is the matter.’ 

The tears stood in Hairblower’s 
eyes, and again he wrung Frank’s 
hand, with a grasp like a vice, and 
his voice came hoarse and thick as 
he replied, ‘God bless you, Mr. 
Hardingstone, you're a real gentle- 
man, you are, and though I’m a 
~~ man and poor—poor, I haven’t 

ve shillings left in the world—you 
think it no shame to be seen walking 
and talking with the likes of me in the 
broad daylight, and that’s what I 
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eall manly, sir: no more didn’t 
Master Charlie—poor lad! he’s far 
enough now; many’s the time he’s 
said to me, ‘ Hairhlower,’ says he— 
but that’s neither here nor there. 
Well, Mr. Hardingstone, things has 
one cross with me now for a good- 
ish bit: the fishin’s not what it used 
to be, nor the sy neither. Bless 
ye, I’ve seen the day when I could 
take and put my ten-pound note on 
the old table, at home, ay, and 
another to the back of that! but 
times is altered now, betterer for 
some, worserer for others. I’ve had 
my share, mayhap, but I’ve been 
driftin’ to leeward a long while 
back, and I’ve had a deal of way to 
fetch up. Well, sir, I’m pretty stiff 
and strong yet, and the Lord’s above 
all, so I thought I might just get 
things together a bit, and streak u 
here to London town, and so loo 
out for a berth in some of these here 
ships a goin’ foreign. I’ve neither 
chick nor child to care for me at 
home, and I reckoned as a voyage 
wouldn’t hurt me no worse now than 
five-and-twenty years ago. Well, 
sir, to make a long story short, I 
got a bit o’ money together, as much 
as would buy me an outfit and chest, 
and such-like, for I meant to ship as 
second mate at the worst, and I 
always liked to be respectable: and 
when I'd got that I'd got all, but I 
didn’t owe no man a farthing, and 
so would be ready to clear out with 
a clean breast. Lord, sir, what a 
place this here town is for sights: 
go where I would there was some- 
thing to be seen. To be sure I 
hadn’t many shillings to throw 
away, and just looked straight 
afore me, and I neverso much as 
winked at the mammon horse, nor 
the stuffed sea-serpent, nor the big- 
gest man in Europe, nor the fattest 
woman, nor the world turned upside 
down, nor none of ’em, till 1 was 
brought up all standing by a board, 
where they offered to show me some 
True-blue Kaffirs, all alive and as 
dark as natur’. Well, sir, I knew 
a very respectable Kaflir family 
once, on the coast of Africa, where 
we was used to land a boat’s crew, 
at odd times, for fresh water and 
such like, and, thinks I, I'll just go 
and have a peep at the True-blues, 
and see if they remind me of my old 
friends. There they was, Mr. Har- 
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dingstone, sure enough. Old True- 
blue was a stampin’, and yelling, 
and hissin’, and makin’ of such a 
disturbance as he never got leave to 
do at home, and his wives, five or 
six on ‘em, was yowlin’, and cryin’, 
and kickin’ up the devil’s delight, as 
J never see them, when they was 
livin’ decently in the bush. ell, 
sir, when the True-blues held on for 
a while, to have their beer, the com- 
y was invited to go and inspect 
em closer, and pat ’em, and feel ‘em, 
and I made no doubt they was In- 
gines myself, when I got the wind 
of ’em; but just as I was castin’ 
about, to see if I could fish up an 
odd word or two of their language, 
only to be civil, you know, to 
strangers, True-blue’s wife — she 
comes up and lays hold of me by the 
whiskers, and grins, and smiles, and 
ints, and pulls at ’em, like grim 
Death ; and old True-blue himself— 
he comes up and has a haul, too, 
and grins, and chatters, and looks 
ration fierce: and so they 
holds me amongst ’em. You see, 
Mr. Hardingstone, they’re not used 
to beards, ’cos it’s not their natur’, 
nor whiskers neither. Well, I 
looked a foolish, ee = 
company all began to , an 
eueas ves behind oe ‘Wh 
it’s Hairblower !’ and I turns round, 
and who should I see but an old 
friend of mine, by name Blacke, as 
was once a lawyer's clerk at St. 
Swithin’s: friend is he,’ and Hair- 
blower ground his teeth and doubled 
a most formidable-looking fist, as he 
added, ‘ if ever I catch him I'll give 
him his allowance ;—friend, indeed, 
I'll teach him who his friends are.’ 
For a while the seaman’s indigna- 
tion was too strong for him, and he 
walked on — = 8 a 
saying a word, forgetful apparently 
0 his comparion and his ation 
and all but his anger at the unwor- 
thy treatment to which he had been 
sohiented. As he cooled down, 
however, he resumed. ‘ Well, Mr. 
Hardingstone, in course we went 
out together, and we turned into a 
Tom-and-Jerry shop to have some 
beer, and spin a bit of a yarn about 
old times; and I asked him about 
his missus, and he remembered all 
the ins-and-outs of the old place, 
and I liked to talk to him all about 
it, ‘specially as I shouldn’t see it 
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again for a goodish while; and we 
had some grog and pipes, and was 
uite comfortable. After a time, a 
chap came in, a big chap, in a white 
jacket and ankle-boots, and he took 
no notice of us, but began braggin 
and chafling about his strength, ot 
his liftin’ weights, and playin’ skit- 
tles and such like; and Blacke whis- 
pers to me, ‘ Hairblower,’ says he, 
‘you're a strong chap, put this 
noisy fellow down a bit, and perhaps 
he’ll keep quiet.’ Well, he kept 
eggin’ of me on, and at last I makes 
a match, stupid-like, to lift a heavier 
weight than the noisy one. So, the 
halbed, he brings in half-a-dozen 
fifty-sixes, and I beats him all to 
rubbish. So he was somethin’ 
mad at that, and offered to play me 
at skittles for five pounds, or ten 
pounds, or twenty pounds; and I 
said it was foolish to risk so much 
money for amusement, but I’d play 
him for a sovereign, ’cos ye see my 
blood was up, and I wasn’t a-goin’ 
to knock under to such a land-lubber 
as thishere. ‘Sovereign!’ says he, 
‘I don’t believe as ee got a 
sovereign,’ and he pulls out a hand- 
ful of notes and silver, and such-like, 
and, says he, ‘ Afore I stake,’ says 
he, ‘let me see my money covered ; 
it’s my belief this here's a plant.’ 
* You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self,’ says Blacke, the first time he 
spoke to him; ‘my friend’s a gen’l’- 
man, and can show the ready against 
all you’ve got—coin for coin, and 
shillin’ for shillin’.’ With that I 
pulls out my purse and counts my 
money down on the table—eleven 
golden sovereigns and a five-pound 
note—so we gets to skittles quite 
contented, nll I puts my purse back 
in my jacket-pocket and gives it 
Blacke to hold. Well, sir, I 
lished him off at skittles, too, and 
5 paid his wager up like a man, 
and treated us all round and be- 
haved quite sociable-like, so we got 
drinkin’ again—him and me and 
Blacke—at the same table. After 
a time my head began to get bad— 
I never felt it so afore—and the 
mixture I was a drinkin’ of—gin it 
was, and beer—seemed to taste 
queerish somehow, but I thought 
nothing of it, and drank on, think- 
ing as the stuff would soon settle 
itself, but it didn’t, though ; for in a 
little while the room and the tables 
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and the chairs seemed to be heavin’ 
and turnin’ and pitchin’, and I felt 
all manner of ways myself, and 
broke out into a cold sweat, and 
says I, ‘I think I'll go out into the 
fresh air a bit, for I’m taken bad,’ 
says I, ‘someway; but don’t ye 
disturb yourselves, I'll soon be back 
again.’ So Blacke he hel me 
out, and directly I got into the yard 
where the skittles was, I see the 

lace all green-like, and after that 
i remember no more till I found 
myself on the landlord’s bed up- 
stairs; and by that time it was ten 
o'clock at night, so I up and asked 
what was become of my friend; and 
the landlord, he told me both the 
gentlemen was gone, and that they 
had said I didn’t ought to be dis- 
turbed, and that I was often so; and 
they was goin’ away without payin’ 
the score, but the landlord was a 
deep cove, and.he wouldn’t let 
them off without settling, so they 
paid it all, and so walked away. 
Well, I got my jacket and walked 
away, too; and all in a moment I 
thought I’d heard of such things, 
and I'd feel in my pocket to see if 
my purse was safe. There was the 
purse, sure enough, but the money 
was gone, every groat of it,—there 
wasn't a rap left to jingle for luck, 
Mr. Hardingstone. Well, sir, it 
all came across me at once—I'd been 
hocussed, no doubt—they drugged 
my lush, the thieves, and then they 
robbed me—and my old friend, Tom 
Blacke, as I’ve known from a boy, 
was at the bottom of it. The land- 
lord he thought so, too; but he 
was in a terrible takin’ himself for 
the character of his house, and he 
gave me half-a-crown, and begged 
I'd say nothin’ about it; and that 
half-crown, all but sixpence, I gave 
just now to a poor creatur’ that 
wanted it more nor me, is the whole 
of my fortun’, Mr. Hardingstone. 
But it’s not the money I care for,— 
thank God, I can work and get 
more,—it’s the meanness of a man 
I once thought well of. That’s 
where it is, sir, and I can’t bear it. 
Blacke by name, and blacke by na- 
tur’—he must be a rank bad ’un, 
and I’m ashamed of him, that I am!’ 

Hairblower got better after making 
a clean breast of it. He had no 
friends in London; none to confide 
in, none to advise him; and his 
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chance meeting with Frank Hard- 
ingstone ‘did him a sight of good,’ 
as he said himself, and ‘made a 
man of him in.” Nor was the 
rencontre less beneficial to Frank. 
‘When a man is suffering from that 
imaginary malady (none the less 
painful for being imaginary) which 
originates in the frown of a pretty 
girl, there is nothing so likely to do 
him good as a stirring piece of real 
business, to which he must devote 
all his energies of body and mind. 
Byron recommends a sea voyage, 
with its accompanying sea-sickness ; 
the latter he esteems a more perfect 
cure than ‘ purgatives,’ or ‘ the appli- 
cation of hot towels.’ Not but that 
these unromantic remedies may be 
extremely effective ; but, failing such 
counter-irritants, we question whe- 
ther a visit to Scotland-yard, and 
an interview with those courteous 
and matter-of-fact gentlemen who 
preside over our well-organized me- 
tropolitan police force, be not as 
good a method of cauterizing the 
wound as any other, more particu- 
larly when such a visit is under- 
taken for the express purpose of 
seeing a friend through an awkward 
scrape. Frank soon had Hairblower 
into a cab, and off on his way to the 
head-quarters of that detective jus- 
tice which is anything but blind; 
where the seaman, having again told 
his unvarnished tale, and been as- 
sured that his grievances should 
meet with the promptest attention, 
was dismissed, not a little comforted, 
though at the same time most com- 
pletely puzzled. Frank’s assistance 
to his humble friend, however, did 
not stop here. He liked Hair- 
blower, partly, it must be confessed, 
because the seaman was so strong 
and plucky, and possessed such phy- 
sical advantages as no man despises, 
though he who shares them him- 
self often rates them higher than 
the rest of the world. Frank en- 
joyed associating with men of all 
sorts, but more especially he relished 
the society of such daring spirits as 
are accustomed to look death in the 
face day by day, in the earning of 
their very subsistence, and to trust 
their own cool heads and strong 
hands amidst all the turmoil of the 
deep, ‘blow high, blow low.’ Many 
a wild night had he been out in the 
Channel with his sailor friend, when 





an inch or two more canvas, or a 
moment’s neglect of the helm, would 
have made the reckless couple food 
for those fishes after which they 
laboured so assiduously; and our 
two friends, for so we must call 
them, notwithstanding their differ- 
ence of station, learned to 
depend on each other, and to admire 
reciprocally the frame that labour 
could not subdue, the nerves that 
danger could not daunt. So now 
the gentleman talked the sailor's 
affairs over with him as if he had 
been a brother. He gave him the 
best advice in his power; he recom- 
mended him to go back to St. Swi- 
thin’s, to prosecute the fishing trade 
once more, and with the same deli- 
cacy which he would have thought 
due to one of his own rank, he 
offered to lend him such a sum of 
money as would enable him to begin 
the world again, and expressly sti- 
pulated that he should be repaid by 
instalments varying with the price 
of mackarel and the success of the 
fishing. 

‘If once you get your head above 
water, I know you can swim like a 
duck,’ said Frank, grasping the 
honest fellow’s hand, ‘so say no 
more about it. We'll have rare 
times in the yawl before the sum- 
mer’s quite done with; and till 
then, God bless you, old friend, and 
good luck to you!’ 

As Hairblower himself expressed 
it, ‘you might have knocked him 
down with a feather.’ 

How different the world looked 
to Frank when he parted with his 
old companion, from what it had 
seemed some few hours before, as 
he left the great house in Grosvenor- 
square. There is an infallible re- 
ceipt for lowness of spirits, nervous- 
ness, causeless misery, and mental 
irritation, which beats all Dr. Wil- 
lis’s restorative nostrums, and eman- 
cipates the sufferer more rapidly 
than even the famous ‘Ha! ha! 
Cured in an instant!’ remedy. 
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When oppressed with ennui, the 
‘t says, 
Phew but a stone, the giant dies! 
and so, when the bright sky above 
seems leaden to your eyes, when 
the song of birds, the prattle of 
children, or the gush of waters fall 
dully upon your ear, when the out- 
ward world is all vanity of vanities, 
and existence seems a burden, and, 
as Thackeray says, ‘life is a mistake’ 
—go and do a kindly action, no 
matter how or where, or to whom 
—but at any sacrifice, at any incon- 
venience, go and do it—and take an 
old man’s word for it, you will not 
repent. Straightway the fairy comes 
down the kitchen chimney, and 
touches your whole being with her 
wand. Straightway the sun bursts 
out with a brilliant smile, the birds 
take up a joyous carol, the children’s 
voices are like the morning hymn of 
a seraphic choir, and the babbling 
of the stream woos your entranced 
ear with the silver notes of Nature’s 
own melody. Those are now steeds 
from Araby which seemed but rats 
and mice an hour or two ago. That 
is a glittering equipage which you 
had scouted as a huge unsightly 
pumpkin. You yourself, no longer 
crouching in dust and ashes, start 
upright, with your face to heaven, 
attired in the only robe that pre- 
serves eternal freshness, the onl 
garment you shall take away with 
you when you have done with all 
the rest—the web of charity, that 
cloak which covers a multitude or 
sins. You have, besides, this ad- 
vantage over Cinderella — that 
whereas her glass slippers and cor- 
responding splendour must be laid 
aside before midnight, your en- 
chantment shall outlast the morrow ; 
your fairy’s wand can reach from 
earth to heaven, your kindly action 
is entered in a book from which 
there is no erasure, whereof the 
pages shall be read before men and 
angels, and shall endure from ever- 
lasting to everlasting. 
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THE ASTRONOMY OF COMETS.* 


LACED on the vast theatre of 

the physical universe, and en- 
dowed with faculties for deciphering 
its glorious mechanism, man 
spread out before him, as a ground- 
work for his meditations, an inex- 
haustible variety of objects which 
are calculated either to excite his 
admiration by their intrinsic beauty 
and by the harmony of their mutual 
arrangements, or to inspire him with 
awe by the grandeur of conception 
which is stamped upon their features, 
and by the sentiments of irresistible 
power which they convey to his 
mind. 

Amid the profusion of sublime 
and beautiful productions which are 
thus found to characterise the im- 
mense empire of the natural world 
and which exhibit in their num- 
berless combinations unequivocal 
evidence of a wise and beneficent 
First Cause, there is no class of 
facts which tend to produce so deep 
an impression on the mind, or to 
exercise over it so general and so 
fascinating an influence as those 
which have been disclosed by the 
study of astronomy. This peculiar 
charm is mainly attributable to the 
innate sublimity of the truths re- 
lating to astronomical science; but 
it is beyond doubt fostered also in 
some degree by the social position 
which man occupies in the midst of 
creation. The mind loves occasion- 
ally to eseape from the saddening 
conflict of passions and interests 
which perpetually distract its atten- 
tion on the scene of earthly existence 
and, winging its way to the innume- 
rable orbs which spangle in the 
illimitable regions of space, contem- 
plates with delight those stupendous 
mechanisms in which order and har- 
mony reign triumphant; wherein the 
most exalted intellect finds an un- 
bounded field for the exercise of its 





powers, and the most fertile imagi- 
nation endeavours in vain to exhaust 
the glorious panorama which crowds 
upon its vision. 

With the exception of a total 
eclipse of the sun, there is no astro- 
nomical phenomenon which excites 
so general and so absorbing an in- 
terest as the apparition of a comet 
in the heavens. The extraordin 
aspect by which bodies of this 
class are distinguished, their rare 
visibility to mortal eyes, and the un- 
expected manner in which they 
frequently burst forth upon the 
gaze of mankind, account for the 
earnest though fleeting attention 
which they extort from the busy 
multitude. From what distant pro- 
vince of the celestial regions has 
the mysterious stranger come? 
Whence those pale locks and that 
luminous train by which it presents 
so striking a contrast to all the other 
objects which spangle in the starry 
vault? What end can be subserved 
in the economy of creation by the 
transient visit of such a body to the 
solar system? Such are a few of 
the questions which the appearance 
of a comet in the heavens suggests 
to the mind of the spectator who, 
on ordinary occasions, can look 


around with absolute indifference 
upon the beauteous vesture of 
creation. 


With respect to the more en- 
lightened class of individuals who 
experience great delight in contem- 
plating the operation of physical 
principles, but are debarred by 
the duties of their avocations 
in life from the strict prosecution 
of scientific inquiries, the apparition 
of a comet is pregnant with deep 
interest, inasmuch as it not unfre- 
quently serves to afford a satisfactory 
verification of some of the more 
abstruse theories of astronomical 
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science. Who of such persons that 
remembers the last apparition of 
Halley’s comet in 1835 does not 
assent to the truth of this state- 
ment? As the time that had 
been fixed beforehand for the re- 
turn of the comet to the perihelion 
drew nigh, and the veteran astro- 
nomer was calmly looking forward 
to the approaching triumph of his 
theories, it seemed on the other 
hand to the mere amateur of the 
science as if, even after all which 
had been said and written on the 
subject, the question was to be once 
more decided, whether the principle 
of the mutual attraction of matter 
might be aught else than a dream 
of the imagination, useful merely 
for supplying a field of intellectual 
exercise to the mathematician; or 
whether, as had been announced by 
the immortal Newton, it constitutes 
the all-pervading agent which binds 
surrounding objects to the earth, 
and controls the vast bodies of the 
universe in their movements. And 
when the expected stranger, after 
an absence of somewhat more than 
seventy-six years, finally reappeared 
in the very place assigned beforehand 
by theory, and exactly at the pre- 
seribed time, who was there so dull 
as to feel insensible to the sublime 
majesty of physical laws; or who so 
devoid of all aspiration for the ad- 
vancement of his species as not to 
exult in the triumph of the human 
intellect which was so strikingly 
typified by that event? 

Comets generally consist of a pale 
nebulous mass, more or less con- 
densed towards the centre, and ac- 
companied by a long train of light, 
termed the tail. The roundish mass 
of nebulous matter to which the tail 
is appended is called the head of the 
comet. Sometimes there is observed 
within it a very bright point, indica- 
tive of the existence as solid sub- 
stance. This is termed the nucleus. 
In most cases, however, there appears 
to be simply a gradual condensation 
of the nebulous matter towards the 
centre. On some occasions, the 
more condensed part in the centre 
of the head has exhibited a round 
planetary aspect. The hazy atmo- 
sphere which is seen to envelop 
the head of a comet constitutes the 
coma, whence is derived the appella- 
tion of comet, or hairy star, by which 
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bodies of this class are generally 
distinguished. 

A great number of comets have 
been discovered in modern times 
which have not been visible to the 
naked eye. Such bodies, in the 

at majority of cases, have exhi- 

ited simply the aspect of a round 
nebulous mass of light, highly eon- 
densed towards the centre, but 
without the usual appendage of the 
tail. These are led telescopic 
comets. Their number has been 
rapidly increasing in recent times, 
from the great activity of astrono- 
mical observation in every part of 
the civilized world. 

Although the more conspicuous 
comets are generally characterized 
by those peculiar features to which 
we have already referred, there are 
several instances recorded in history 
of comets being visible to the naked 
eye, which could not be distinguished 
by their mere aspect from the stars 
around them. Thus the comet of 
1585, according to Tycho Brahé, 
possessed neither tail nor coma, but 
ag magne round, like a 
planet. The comets of 1665 and 
1763 exhibited also a similar aspect. 

Comets have, in some instances, 
shone with such intense brilliancy as 
to be visible in the daytime. Thus, 
it is recorded in ancient history that, 
in the year 43 a.p., during the cele- 
bration of the games in honour of 
Venus, there appeared a comet at 
Rome which was plainly visible be- 
fore sunset. In the year 1106 a.p., 
there appeared a comet which was 
visible over all Europe, and which, 
to use the language of Matthew 
Paris, was situate within a distance 
of one cubit from the sun. The con- 
elusion obviously deducible from this 
expression (which, if interpreted 
literally, is devoid of any meaning 
whatever) is, that the comet was 
visible in fullsunshine. In the year 
1402, there appeared two very splen- 
did comets, both of which are stated 
to have been visible in the daytime. 
In 1532, the inhabitants of Milan, 
according to Cardan, were alarmed 
by the appearance of a comet, which 
could be seen with the naked eye, 
while the sun was yet above the 
horizon. In 1577, Tycho Brahé 

reeived the comet of that ear, be- 
ore sunset, with the seed eye, as 
he was returning heme from a fish- 
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ing excursion. In 1744, there ap- 
peared a very splendid comet which 
was generally visible over all 
Europe, and which, in several 
places, was seen distinetly without 
optical aid in the daytime. The 
great comet of 1843, by far the most 
brilliant of the present century, was 
seen with the naked eye in various 
parts of the world, almost in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the sun. The 
comet of 1847, discovered by Mr. 
Hind, was visible in the daytime by 
the aid of a powerfultelescope. The 
third comet of 1853, which our 
readers will recollect to have been 
visible about the end of August, and 
which formed so conspicuous an ob- 
ject in the heavens shortly after 
sunset, was observed with the tele- 
seope in daylight by Mr. Hartnup, 
of the Liverpool Observatory; and 
also, at all hours of the day, by M. 
Julius Schmidt, a German astro- 
nomer. 

Attempts have been made from 
time to time to ascertain the absolute 
magnitude of the nucleus of a comet; 
but, in consequence of the difficulty 
which has been experienced in de- 
fining the exact limits of the nucleus 
in any individual case, the results 
which have been obtained relatively 
to this point are not entitled to a 
confidence. It may be stated that, 
in general, not merely are the nuclei 
of different comets very unequal in 
magnitude, when compared witheach 
other, but that the nucleus of one 
and the same comet is subject to a 
great variation of magnitude during 
the period of the visibility of the 
comet. Thus, Sir William Herschel 
concluded from his measures that the 
nucleus of the first comet of 1811 had 
a diameter of only 428 miles, whereas 
he found that the second comet of 
the same year had a nucleus the 
diameter of which equalled 2640 
miles. Again, with respect to Hal- 
ley’s comet, Mr. Maclear concluded 
from his measures of the nucleus on 
the 24th of Jan , that its dia- 
meter could not be less than 97,000 
miles; while, on the other hand, the 
same comet, previous to its passage 
of the perihelion, exhibited a bright 
nucleus varying, at different times, 
from 250 to 1000 miles. 

_Hitherto it has been found impos- 
sible to ascertain whether the nucleus 
of a comet is composed of a solid 
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substance, or whether it consists 
merely of nebulous matter in a high 
state of condensation. The passage 
of the nucleus of a comet over a star 
would seem to offer a favourable cri- 
terion for deciding this point, but 
such an occurrence has not yet 
been satisfactorily observed by any 
astronomer. In some instances the 
nucleus of a comet may possibly 
consistof a solid body of mall dimen- 
sions ; in many others, it appears to 
be nothing more than an agglomera- 
tion of nebulous matter. 

The nebulosity which surrounds 
the nucleus of a comet, and which 
constitutes the head, seems to be 
generally composed of a remarkably 

ellucid substance. This is proved 
by the fact of very small stars being 
distinctly visible when the nebulosity 
of the comet has been interposed 
between them and the earth. Sir 
John Herschel has recorded a strik- 
ing observation of this kind in re- 
ference to Biela’s comet on the oe- 
casion of its visibility in 1832. The 
comet having passed over a small 
cluster of stars of the sixteenth or 
seventeenth magnitude, the appear- 
ance presented was that of a nebula 
partly resolvable into stars. The 
most trifling fog would have effaced 
the stars; but, in the present in- 
stance, they still continued to be 
visible, although the cometic matter 
interposed between them and the 
observer must have been at least 
50,000 miles in thickness. 

The following numbers, relative to 
the dimensions of the heads of come- 
tary bodies, are given by Mr. Hind 
in his interesting work on Comets : 


Diameter of head, 
Mi 


] Mes, 
The grand comet of 1811 ...1, 125,000 


Comet of Halley, 1836 ...... 357,000 
Comet of Encke, 1828 ...... 312,000 
Comet of Lexell, 1770 ...... 204,000 
The first comet of 1847 ...... 25,500 


The tail of a comet is, undoubt- 
edly, the most interesting part of its 
structure. In many instances this 
mysterious appendage is recorded to 
have been visible to the naked eye 
as a huge beam of light spanning 
over a great extent of the starry 
vault, and causing the comet to pre- 
sent a most alarming aspect. Ac- 
cording to Longomontanus, the great 
comet of 1618 was accompanied by 
a tail 104° in length. The tail of the 
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comet of 1680 extended over an are 
of 90°. The comet of 1843 was ob- 
served, under favourable circum- 
stances, to have a tail 65° in length. 
It may be remarked that the appa- 
rent length which the tail of a comet 
exhibits in any assigned part of its 
orbit has been found to depend to a 
great extent upon the purity of the 
climate of the place of observation. 
This might be anticipated, from our 
knowledge of the extreme tenuity of 
the substance composing the tail of 
a comet, as demonstrated by the fact 
that it is incapable of concealing very 
faint stars by its interposition be- 
tween them and the earth. 

The direction of the tail of a 
comet, in space, is found to be regu- 
lated by a very remarkable law, 
being in general relatively to the 
head, opposite to the region in which 
the sun is situate, so that aline join- 
ing the centre of the sun and that of 
the comet would, if prolonged be- 
yond the latter point, coincide with 
the axis of the comet's tail. This 
interesting fact was first established 
in Europe by Apian, an astronomer 
of the sixteenth century, from his 
observations of the comet of 1531, 
and a few other comets which ap- 

eared about the same time. The 
ate M. Ed. Biot, however, the son 
of the distinguished philosopher of 
that name, has shown very conclu- 
sively that the same fact had been 
known to the Chinese observers 
from a very early age. 

The law which determines the di- 
rection of the tails of comets, like all 
other laws of nature, is liable to be 
modified, in a greater or less degree, 
by the operation of disturbing 
causes. Thus it has been found 
that the axis of the tail, instead of 
coinciding exactly with the prolon- 
gation of an imaginary line joining 
the centres of the comet and the 
sun, gradually inclines, as the dis- 
tance from the head increases, 
towards the region recently tra- 
versed by the tail, causing the latter 
to exhibit a slight curvature, more 
especially towards its extremity. 

nstances are recorded of comets 
which exhibited two or even more 
tails. According to Bessel, the great 
comet of 1807 was furnished with 
two tails, one making an angle of 8° 
with the prolongation of the radius 
rector, and the other, which was 
fainter, making an angle of 29° with 


the same line. The comet which 
appeared towards the close of the 
year 1823 exhibited two tails, one 
extending in the usual direction, and 
the other turned in the opposite di- 
rection, or towards the sun. The 
great comet of 1843 was observed 
in some places to have a lateral tail 
issuing from the original one, at a 
distance of about 10° from the head, 
and extending to a much greater 
length than its prototype. A comet 
discovered in 1851 had two tails, one 
extending in the usual direction, and 
the other towards the sun. 

It has been found that in general 
the light of a comet is not uniform, 
being brighter on the side bounding 
the region towards which the comet 
is travelling. It would appear that 
this interestin henomenon was 
first remarked by Wendelin, on the 
oceasion of the apparition of the 
great comet of 1618. 

The absolute dimensions of the tail 
of a comet are, in many instances, 
so immense as almost to exceed be- 
lief, were not the results founded 
upon incontrovertible data. The tail 
of the great comet of 1618 was 50 
millions of miles in length. The 
comet of 1680 was accompanied by 
a tail 100 millions of miles long. 
The tail of the great comet of 1843 
extended tothe prodigious length of 
150 millions of miles! 

It is a remarkable fact, that while 
all the planets, without exception, 
revolve in one common direction, 
namely, from west to east, through 
south, the comets, on the other 
hand, revolve, some in this and 
others in the opposite direction. In 
the former case the motion is said to 
be direct, and in the latter it is 
termed retrograde. Mr. Hind 
states that out of 194 comets, whose 
orbits were calculated previous to 
the year 1849, the movements of 94 
were direct, while those of 100 were 
retrograde. 

The aspect presented by a comet, 
when visible to the naked eye, is in 
general so extraordinary, that man- 
kind has been prone, in all ages, to 
regard such phenomena with great 
terror, as the harbingers of some 
impending disaster. It would ap- 
pear, however, that in some parts of 
Germany the inhabitants no longer 
look upon bodies of this class with a 
feeling of alarm, but, on the con- 
trary, hail them with delight, as 
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sure indications of future prosperity. 
Humboldt states, that in the Soak. 
ful valleys of the Rhine and the 
Moselle it is firmly believed by the 
inhabitants, that comets exercise a 
beneficial influence upon the ripen- 
ing of the vine. 

ith respect to the physical con- 
stitution oa movements of cometary 
bodies, the most fallacious notions 
continued for many ages to be en- 
tertained, even by the more rational 
class of inquirers. If, indeed, we 
are to believe the assertion of Appo- 
lonius Myndius, the Pythagoreans 
supposed comets to be permanent 
bodies revolving round the sun, like 
the planets. This doctrine, so 
worthy of the founders of the true 
system of astronomy, if really enter- 
tained by that sect, was subsequently 
consigned to oblivion by the follow-. 
ers of the Aristotelian school of 
philosophy, who contended that 
comets are bodies of merely tran- 
sient existence, generated in the 
upper regions of the atmosphere. 

e fallacy of this doctrine was first 
effectually demonstrated by Tycho 
Brahé, who found, by his own ob- 
servations, that the path traversed 
by the comet of 1577 must have 
been situate far beyond the region 
of the moon’s orbit. It was reserved 
for Newton to discover that comets 
are subject to the law of gravitation, 
like the other bodies of the planetary 
system, and that, in virtue of this 
principle, they revolve in determi- 
nate orbits round the sun. The 
movements of comets have ever 
since been investigated by astrono- 
mers upon principles similar to those 
employed in the theory of the 
planetary movements. Before no- 
ticing the results which have been 
achieved in this interesting branch 
of astronomy, let us glance briefly 
at the accounts of some of the more 
remarkable comets of which history 
makes mention. 

Diodorus Siculus has stated that, 
in the first year of the 102nd Olym- 
piad (or the year 371 a.p.), there 
appeared in the heavens a train of 
light of extraordinary splendour. 
Aristotle also alludes to this comet 
in one of his works. He says that 
on the first night the head was not 
seen, having been too near the sun. 
On the second night, it had removed 
a little from the sun, and was visible 
in the evening. After it had set, 
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the tail was still visible as a brilliant 
train of light, extending over a third 
of the heavens, or, in other words, 
over an are of 60°. 

In the year 389 a.p., a comet was 
visible in Europe, which is stated 
by contemporary historians to have 

ost rivalled the planet Venus in 
brilliancy. They describe the head 
as composed of several small stars. 
The tail was sword-shaped. The 
whole phenomenon resembled a 
burning lamp, with the flame ex- 
tending upwards from the horizon. 
The sight of this ‘ prodigy’ is said to 
have inspired the greatest terror. 

In the year 1264, a very splendid 
comet appeared, which is said to 
have been accompanied by a tail 
100° in length. It was generally 
believed at the time of its — 
tion to have presaged the death of 
Pope Urban IV., who expired in 
the autumn of the same year. This 
comet has been strongly suspected 
to be identical with one which 
subsequently appeared in the year 
1556, and which may probably 
again revisit our system in the pre- 
sent century. 

In the year 1402 a.p., there ap- 
peared two of the most splendid 
comets recorded in history, both of 
which, as already remarked, were 
visible in the daytime. In 1456, a 
magnificent comet was visible, which 
is said to have been accompanied by 
a train 60° in length. The accounts 
respecting this comet are more than 
usually interesting, in consequence 
of its osha been an apparition of 
the famous comet of Halley. It 
inspired great terror on this occa- 
sion, in consequence of its appari- 
tion being contemporaneous with 
the capture of Constantinople by 
the Turks, under Mahomet II. In 
order to avert the consequences of 
its baneful influence, Pope Calixtus 
II. ordered prayers to be offered 
up on account of it in all the West- 
ern churches; at the same time he 
issued a bull, in which he anathe- 
matized both the Turks and the 
comet. 

Allusion has already been made 
to the comets of 1531 and 1577. 
The seventeenth century is distin- 
guished by two apparitions of Hal- 
ley’s comet, viz.—the comets of 1607 
and 1682. Famous comets also 
appeared in the years 1618, 1652, 
1664, 1665, 1680, and 1689. The 
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comet of 1680 will ever be memo- 
rable in the history of astronomy, 
for having furnished the data b 
which Newton was enabled to — 
his theory respecting the movements 
of cometary bodies in general. 
© very conspicuous comets 
were visible in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, exclusive of an apparition of 
Halley’s comet in 1759. The comet 
of 1744 is one of the most splendid 
of which history makes mention. 
On the Ist of February it appeared 
more brilliant than Sirius. On the 
8th it equalled Jupiter. On the Ist 
of ont it was distinctly visible to 
the naked eye in the daytime. 
According to Chésaux, it had six 
tails spread out in the form of an 
immense fan. This statement, how- 
ever, is not confirmed by any other 
contemporary observer. Thecometof 
1769 was remarkable for the magnifi- 
cent tail by which itwas accompanied. 
The first comet of 1811 will ever 
be regarded as one of the most 
memorable of modern times. It 
was originally discovered by Fla- 
erges, at Viviers, on the 26th of 
March in that year. Inthe autumn 
it became a very conspicuous object, 
more especially to the inhabitants 
of the northern countries of Europe, 
to whom it continued to be viaible 
during the whole night, in conse- 
quence of its vicinity to the celestial 
pole. About the beginning of Oc- 
tober it attained its greatest splen- 
dour. The tail was then about 25° 
in length and 6° in breadth. The 
absolute length was at least one 
hundred millions of miles, and the 
breadth fifteen millions of miles.* 
It was last seen on the 17th of 
August, 1812, by Wisniewski, a 
Russian astronomer. The physical 
features of this caleknaton comet 
were observed with great attention 
by Sir William Herschel. The 
theory of its movement in space 
formed the subject of much profound 
investigation by Bessel and other 
contemporary astronomers. It was 
found to revolve in an elliptic orbit, 
the time of revolution being about 
2888 years. 
From the great length of time 





during which this comet continued 
visible to the naked eye, and the 
favourable season of the year at 
which it attained its greatest splen- 
dour, its presence in the heavens 
produced a deep impression through- 
out all Europe. The effect was 
increased by the eventful chara er 
of the period during which it ap- 
peared. The sanguinary drama 
which was then being enacted on 
the theatre of Europe rivetted itself 
inseparably in the imaginations of 
the people with the awful apparition 
which continued, from night to night, 
to light up with its portentous glare 
the region around the northern pole 
of the heavens. Nowhere, perhaps, 
did the comet so earnestly excite 
the attention of the mass of the 
poopee as in these islands. Its visi- 

ility occurred just at the time when 
the mighty conqueror of continental 
Europe had reached the zenith of 
his power, when the protracted 
struggle in which England was en- 
posed had begun to exercise a dis- 

eartening influence on the minds 
even of the most sanguine of her 
sons, and when her very existence 
as an independent nation hung 
trembling in the balance. Nume- 
rous and conflicting were the opi- 
nions entertained respecting the 
mysterious visitant. By some per- 
sons it was supposed to be a mes- 
senger of divine displeasure, which 
presaged the approaching downfall 
of the hitherto unconquered power 
of England. Others who regarded 
the apparition in a more cheerful 
aspect, believed it to be the star of 
Bethlehem, which was sent to an- 
nounce the return of peace to a dis- 
tracted world. 

The return of Halley’s comet to 
the perihelion, in 1835, was one of 
the most interesting astronomical 
events of the present century. 
We shall presently give a more 
detailed account of this celebrated 
comet. 

By far the most splendid comet of 
the present century was the great 
comet of 1843. On the 28th of 
February, in that year, a few hours 
after its passage of the perihelion, 





* The tail, according to Admiral Smyth (who had a good opportunity of observing 
the comet from a line-of-battle ship while employed under Lord Exmouth in the 
blockade of the French fleet at Toulon), was composed of two diverging beams of 
pale light, slightly coloured, which made an angle of 15° or 20°, and sometimes 
more; both of these were a little bent outward, and the space between them was 


comparatively obscure.—Cyele of Celestial Objects, vol. i. p. 219. 
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it was seen distinctly with the 
naked eye in the daytime. Mr. 
Clarke, of Portland, U.8., at 3h. 
6m. P.M., and consequently in full 
sunshine, actually measured with a 
sextant the distance between the 
centres of the comet and the sun, 
which he found to be 3° 50’ 43". 
‘The nucleus,’ he says, ‘and also 
every oo of the tail, were as well 
defined as the moon on a clear day. 
The nucleus and tail bore the same 
appearance, and resembled a per- 
fectly white cloud, without any va- 
riation, except a slight change near 
the head, just suflicient to distin- 
guish the nucleus from the tail at 
that point.’ The tail of this great 
comet exhibited a most imposing as- 
pect, wv in tropical countries, 
resembling an immense beam of 
light, extending over an are of the 
heavens of between 60° and 70° in 
length. This comet is memorable 
for having approached nearer the 
sun than any other comet of which 
history makes mention, not even ex- 
cepting the great comet of 1680. 

From the activity of astrono- 
mical observation in every part 
of the world, comets are now dis- 
covered much more frequently than 
in former times. During the course 
of the year 1853 no fewer than five 
of these interesting bodies have been 
detected. Of these by far the most 
remarkable was the comet which be- 
came generally visible to the naked 
eye in the month of August. M. 

uliuas Schmidt, a German astro- 
nomer, carefully observed the phy- 
sical features of this comet during 
the period of its visibility. The 
head had an average diameter of 
28,000 miles. The maximum length 
of the tail was twelve millions of 
miles. When the comet attained its 
greatest brilliancy, in the beginning 
of September, it rivalled the planet 
Jupiter. M. Schmidt, as has been 
already stated, succeeded in seeing 
it at every hour of theday. It then 
exhibited a round planetary disk, 
the tail having been, in all probabi- 
lity, vapourised by the heat of the 
sun's rays. No sensible trace of el- 
lipticity has been discovered in the 
motion of this comet, consequentl 
we are unable to aflirm that it will 
ever again revisit the sun. 

Towards the end of March, in the 
present year, a very fine comet was 
discovered, which became visible to 


the naked eye soon after sunset. The 
orbit of this comet has also been 
found to be sensibly parabolic, so 
that if it really should be ever again 
visible to the inhabitants of the 
earth, many thousands of years may 
elapse before the occurrence of such 
an event. 

When Newton discovered that 
the planets are mainly retained in 
their orbits by the attraction of the 
sun, it naturally occurred to him 
that the movements of comets might 
also be regulated by the same prin- 
ciple. In endeavouring to establish 
this generalization, however, a se- 
rious difficulty presented itself to 
him : for, while the planets revolved 
in elliptical orbits, the elements of 
which, in every instance, had al- 
ready been ascertained with consi- 
derable accuracy, the paths of the 
comets, on the other hand, were to- 
tally unknown. Indeed, the cireum- 
stance of the comets, instead of re- 
volving periodically round the sun, 
like the planets, being mere tran- 
sient visitors, which perhaps never 
returned again to the solar system, 
would of itself have seemed to ordi- 
nary inquirers to constitute an im- 
superable objection to the doctrine 
according to which the same law of 
force was applicable to the move- 
ments of both classes of bodies. 
Newton, however, who was a pro- 
found and inventive mathematician, 
as well as a sagacious philosopher, 
had discovered that, if the solar foree 
varied inversely as the square of the 
distance, a body subjected to its in- 
fluence might deen other curves 
besides the ellipse. In fact, he de- 
monstrated, by a rigorous process of 
mathematical reasoning, founded on 
the principles of mechanical science, 
that, under the action of such a foree,. 
the body might describe any of the 
curves designated as the conic sec- 
tions, but that it must describe 
some one of them, the question 
as to the special curve in which 
the body would revolve—viz., whe- 
ther it was an ellipse, a parabola, or 
an hyperbola — depending entirely 
on the initial circumstances of pro- 
jection. It was no argument, there- 
fore, against the law of gravitation, 
that comets did not seem to revolve 
periodically round the sun, since 
they might possibly describe para- 
bolas or hyperbolas round that body 
in the focus, in which case it was 
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manifest, from the nature of these 
curves, that a comet which once had 
visited the sun would never revisit 
it on any future occasion. Nay, it 
might happen that comets revolved 
in very elongated ellipses, and that 
several recorded apparitions referred 
in reality to the same body, for, in 
consequence of the shortness of the 
period during which comets are 
visible, and the smallness of the are 
which they appear to describe in the 
heavens, their identification becomes 
impossible without a knowledge of 
the theory of their movements. The 

roblem, therefore, which proposed 
itself to Newton, was to determine, 
from the observations of a comet, 
the character of the path described 
by it, and the law of its motion in 
the orbit thus traced out. This he 
asserts to be by far the most diffi- 
cult problem which he had encoun- 
tered in the course of the memorable 
train of researches undertaken by 
him for the purpose of establishing 
the law of the universal gravitation 
of matter. His genius, however, 
triumphed over all opposing obsta- 
cles, and he devised a method for 
determining the orbit of a comet 
which, when applied to the great 
comet of 1680, indicated that it re- 
volved in a parabola, having the sun 
in the focus; and that, conformably 
to Kepler's law of the planetary 
motions, it described round the latter 
body equal areas in equal times. 
Comets were thus demonstrated to 
be subject to the law of gravitation, 
like the other bodies of the plane- 
tary system, and the theory of their 
movements henceforward consti- 
tuted an important department of 
astronomical science. 

Newton’s method for ascertaining 
the orbit of a comet attracted in a 
strong degree the attentionof Halley, 
who applied it to the recorded ob- 
servations of a great number of 
comets, and with incredible labour 
computed the elements of their 
orbits. Having compared together 
the resulting elements, he was struck 
with a remarkable resemblance 
which manifested itself between the 
orbits of three comets which ap- 
peared respectively in the years 
1531, 1607, and 1682. The interval 
of time which elapsed between the 
first and second was also very nearly 
equal to the interval between the 
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second and third. He was there- 
fore led to suspect that the three 
comets were in reality merely so 
many apparitions of one and the 
same comet, which revolved periodi- 
cally round the sun, completing its 
revolution in the space of between 
seventy-five and seventy-six years, 
and that consequently it might be 
expected again to become visible 
about the year 1758. A more ma- 
ture consideration of the subject 
served only to confirm in his mind 
the truth of this bold conjecture. 
He remarked that the disturbing 
action of Jupiter would have the 
effect of retarding the motion of the 
planet, and that from this cause it 
would probably not return to peri- 
helion before the end of 1758 or the 
beginning of 1759. In a spirit of 
just exultation he expressed a hope 
that, if the comet should return 
agreeably to his prediction, pos- 
terity would not fail to remember 
that the original announcement of 
such an event was due to an Eng- 
lishman. 

As the time fixed for the next 
return of the comet to the peri- 
helion drew nigh, the interest of 
astronomers was awakened by the 
event, and a strong desire was felt 
to ascertain the precise time of the 
comet’s pa of the perihelion by 
means of a rigorous investigation of 
the effects of planetary perturbation, 
an achievement which was impracti- 
cable in Halley’s time,in consequence 
of the imperfect state of analysis. 
Clairaut, the celebrated French 
geometer, undertook this difficult 
problem. In the numerical opera- 
tions to which his researches gave 
rise, and which were of almost in- 
credible extent, he was assisted by 
Lalande and by Madame Lepaute, 
a French lady who had acquired 
great expertness in astronomical 
computations. He found that the 
motion of the comet would be re- 
tarded by the disturbing action of 
the planets Saturn and Jupiter, to 
the extent of 100 days and 518 days 
respectively, and that consequently 
its passage of the perihelion would 
not occur before the 13th"of April, 
1759. He remarked, however, that 
in consequence of the intricacy of 
the subject, and the necessary omis- 
sion of certain small quantities, the 
computed time might differ to the 
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extent of one month from the actual 
time. He added, also, that the time 
of the passage of the perihelion 
might be affected by the disturbing 
action of some unknown planet too 
remote from the sun to be ever de- 
tected by mortal eyes. 

The comet was seen for the first 
time on the 25th of December, 1758, 
by Palitsch, a native of Saxony, and 
an amateur astronomer. It passed 
the perihelion on the 13th of March, 
1759. The time of the actual occur- 
rence of this event did not therefore 
exceed the limits assigned by Clair- 
aut. On arevisal of his calculations, 
the French geometer found that the 
computed time of the passage of the 
perihelion came within nineteen 
days of the actual time. He would 
have approached still nearer to the 
truth had he been in possession of 
a more accurate knowledge of the 
masses of the two disturbing planets 
than was accessible in his time. 

The return of this famous comet 
to the perihelion in 1759, agreeably 
to the prediction of Halley, is justly 
regarded as one of the most impor- 
tant events in the history of astro- 
nomical science. It afforded a tri- 
umphant confirmation of the prin- 
ciples of the Newtonian theory of 
gravitation, and served strongly to 
stimulate geometers in their efforts 
to develop more completely the 
effects produced by the mutual per- 
turbation of the various bodies of 
the planetary system. The remains 
of Halley were quietly reposing in 
Lee churchyard, near Blackheath, 
when this interesting eventoccurred; 
but the name of that great astro- 
nomer is immortally associated with 
the comet, the discovery of the peri- 
odicity of which is so justly attri- 
butable to him. 

The approaching return of Hal- 
ley’s comet to the perihelion in our 
own day naturally excited great in- 
terest, especially among astrono- 
mers. The effects of planetary 
perturbation were independently 
computed by four geometers, viz., 
Pontecoulant, Damoiseau, Rosen- 
berger, and Lehmann. The re- 
searches of Rosenberger were the 
most elaborate. Besides calculating 
the’effects due to the planets Jupiter 
and Saturn, he also took into ac- 
count the disturbing action of Mars, 
the Earth, Venus, and Mercury. He 
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found that the Earth would acce- 
lerate the passage of the perihelion 
of the comet 15% days, Venus about 
53} days, and Mars and Mercury 
combined, about a day. He an- 
nounced that the comet would ar- 
rive in the perihelion on the 11th 
of November, 1835. ‘The times 
fixed for the passage of the peri- 
helion by the other geometers nearly 
coincided with this result. It was 
announced that the comet would in 
all probability become visible in the 
heavens several months before the 
passage of the perihelion. This 
rediction was completely verified. 
he comet was first seen at Rome 
on the 5th of August, almost ex- 
actly in the place assigned by the 
calculations of Rosenberger. About 
the beginning of October it became 
generally visible to the naked eye, 
and continued for the space of two 
or three weeks to form a very strik- 
ing object in the heavens. The 
head was equal in brightness to a 
star of the second magnitude. The 
tail, when viewed ae favourable 
circumstances, —— to be nearly 
30° in length. ne comet was ob- 
served after the passage of the peri- 
helion at the Cape of Good Hope, 
by Sir John Herschel and Mr. 
Maclear. It was last seen by Mr. 
Maclear on the 5th of May, 1836. 
The next passage of the perihelion 
will take place in the year 1911. 
The intervals included between the 
successive passages of the perihelion 
of this famous comet, as happens, 
indeed, in the case of any comet 
whatever, are necessarily unequal, 
in consequence of the varying effects 
of planetary perturbation. The 
earliest passage of the perihelion 
which has been determined from 
the recorded observations of the 
comet, is one which occurred in the 
year 1378. The following are the 
intervals comprehended between 
this passage and the last one which 
occurred in the year 1835. 
From 1378 to 1456 ... 77°58 years 
», 1456 to 1531 ... 75°21 
»» 1581 to 1607 ... 76°15 ,, 
»» 1607 to 1682... 74°91 ,, 
»» 1682 t0 1759... 76°49 ,, 
y» 1759 to 1835 ... 76°68 ,, 

M. Laugier and Mr. Hind have 
endeavoured, with considerable suc- 
cess, to identify this comet with 
various apparitions of comets re- 
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eorded either im orChinese 
history, prior to the year 1378. The 
earliest of these is one stated in 
the Chinese annals to have occurred 
in the year 11 aw. 

Several other comets, in addition 
to the famous comet of Halley, have 
been ascertained in recent times to 
revolve in elliptic orbits. We can 

y, however, briefly glance at 
some of the more remarkable of 
them. One of the most interesting 
of this class is undoubtedly that 
which is known as the comet of 
Encke. This comet, which was dis- 
covered by Pons, in 1818, was found 
to revolve in an orbit which pre- 
sented a strong resemblance to the 
orbits of several formerly recorded 
comets. M. Encke, the celebrated 
German astronomer, was induced 
by this circumstance to investigate 
the subject of the comet’s motion 
more profoundly, when he succeeded 
in establishing beyond doubt that it 
actually seatieed in an elliptical 
orbit, the time of revolution being 
somewhat more than 1200 days. 
It appeared also, from his researches, 
that the earlier comets were merely 
so many apparitions of the comet of 


The comet of Enckethas regularly 
returned to the perihelion since the 
establishment of its periodicity ; 
but the successive times of revolu- 
tion are gradually diminishing, 
whence M. Encke has been led to 
infer the existence of a resisting 
medium pervading the planeta’ 
regions. The quantity by mex | 
each successive revolution is dimi- 
nishing, amounts to about the jth 
of a day.* 

M. Encke has been enabled, by 
means of the observed perturbations 
of this comet, to determine the mass 
of the planet Mercury with a much 

ater degree of precision than had 
itherto been attained. This cir- 
cumstance manifestly places the 
subject of come perturbation in 
a very interesting light. 

In 1826, a comet was discovered 
by Biela, an Austrian officer, which 
was subsequently found by Gambart 
and Clausen to revolve in an elliptic 
orbit, the time of revolution being 
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about 2440 days, or nearly 6} years. 
It was algo ascertained to be iden- 
tical with comets which appeared in 
the years 1772 and 1805. Since 
the establishment of its periodicity, 
this comet has regularly returned, 
a to prediction. it is worthy 
of remark, that its orbit intersects 
the plane of the ecliptic at a point 
which is removed only a short dis- 
tance from the earth’s orbit. Now 
this distance is liable to vary within 
certain limits, from the effects of 
planetary penatien. On the 
occasion of the apparition of the 
comet in 1832, it was exceedingly 
small. Olbers had previously an- 
nounced that the comet would then 
aan within less than twenty 
thousand miles of the earth’s orbit, 
and many persons on the Continent 
were in consequence very much 
alarmed lest a collision should oceur 
between the two bodies. It was 
shown, however, by caleulation, that 
all such fears were groundless, for 
the comet descended through the 
plane of the ecliptic a month pre- 
vious to the arrival of the earth in 
the same region. 

On the occasion of its apparition 
in 1846, Biela’s comet was observed, 
to the great astonishment of astro- 
nomers, to separate into two dis- 
tinct bodies, which continued to 
travel together, constantly main- 
taining a distance from each other 
of about 160 thousand miles. 
When it reappeared in 1852, the 
comet was still seen to be double. 
The cause of this dissolution of the 
original mass is involved in profound 
mystery. 

The other comets of short period 
which have been discovered in re- 
cent years, are the comets of Faye, 
De Vico, Brorsen, and D’Arrest. 
The comet of Faye was discovered 
by the astronomer of that name, in 
the year 1843. Its period was found 
to be about 74 years. It has subse- 
quently reappeared in 1851, exactly 
at the time predicted. The comet 
of De Vico completes its revolution 
in about 54 years, and the comet of 
Brorsen in rather less than 5} years. 
Since the establishment of their 
periodicity, both of these comets 


* In connexion with the subject of a resisting medium, so far as its existence 
serves to throw light upon the spiral nebule disclosed by Lord Rosse’s telescope, 


see some remarkable speculations in the essay lately published, entitled The Plurality 
of Worlds. 
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have returned once to their perihe- 
lion, but their positions were not 
favourable for observation. The 
comet of D’Arrest was only disco- 
vered in 1851. It was found, by 
the astronomer of that name, to re- 
volve in an elliptic orbit, the time 
of revolution being somewhat more 
than six years. 

One of the most remarkable of 
the comets of short period is the 
one which is known as Lexell’s 
comet. This body was discovered 
by Messier in 1770, and was soon 
afterwards found by Lexell to re- 
volve in an elliptic orbit, the time of 
revolution being about five and a 
half years. Strange to say, how- 
ever, it has never since been ob- 
served by any person. Lexell en- 
deavoured to account for its non- 
appearance by remarking, that in 
1767 it approached very close to 
Jupiter, and having been thrown 
out of its usual orbit by the disturb- 
ing action of that planet, was in con- 
sequence aaloedl visible; but that 
having approached very near the 
same planet again in the year 1779, 
it was thrown out of its orbit a 
second time, and was again ren- 
dered invisible. This view of the 
subject was confirmed by Burck- 
hardt, who calculated the perturba- 
tions of the comet by means of La- 

lace’s theory. M. Le Verrier, who 

as recently investigated the same 
subject, seems disposed to think 
that the comet may still be revolv- 
ing in an orbit of short period, al- 
though it may not be vieltle. The 
same eminent geometer has investi- 
gated the motions of several other 
comets which appear to have been 
powerfully deranged by the disturb- 
ing action of Jupiter. Indeed, there 
is reason to suppose that more than 
one of the comets which are now 
known to revolve in elliptic orbits 
have been chained down to the 
solar systeth by the attraction of 
that planet, exercised under favour- 
able circumstances at some anterior 
epoch. 

Besides the periodic comets to 
which we have already alluded, a 
considerable number of other comets 
have been found to revolve in elliptic 
orbits. In some cases the time of 
revolution is very great, amounting 
to many thousands of years. It was 
the opinion of Newton that all 
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comets, without-exception, revolve in 
extremely elongated ellipses. 

Little is known respecting the 
physical constitution of comets. On 
this subject our knowledge forms a 
remarkable contrast to the high state 
of perfection which has been at- 
tained in the investigation of the 
movements of cometary bodies. 
The observations of careful astro- 
nomers have served, however, to 
establish some interesting facts tend- 
ing to throw some degree of light 
upon this obscure subject. A qnes- 
tion respecting the physics of comet- 
ary bodies which has given rise to 
much speculation is, whether they 
are self-luminous, or whether they 
become visible to us merely in con- 
sequence of their reflecting the solar 
lieht. In some instances it has been 
alleged that comets have exhibited 
phases, whence it has been inferred 
that they shine only by reflection. 
No observations of this kind have, 
however, been satisfactorily sub- 
stantiated. M. Arago found, from 
experiments on the light of the 
comet of 1819, that it contained 
polarized, and therefore reflected 
light. He also obtained a similar 
indication of the existence of re- 
flected light from experiments on 
the comet of Halley, at the time of 
its last apparition in 1835. It is to 
‘be borne in mind, however, that a 
comet may be self-luminous and yet 
not lose the property of reflecting 
the light which may fall upon it 
from any extraneous source. 

Since comets in general approach 
much nearer the sun at their peri- 
helion than the planets, it is mani- 
fest that the heat to which they are 
exposed on their arrival in those 
positions must be proportionately 
greater. Newton found by caleu- 
lation that the comet of 1680 (which 
approached nearer the sun than an 
other comet recorded in history, wit 
the exception of the great comet of 
1843) was subjected, at its passage 
of the saialinen: to a heat two 
thousand times greater than that of 
red-hot iron. ‘The comet of 1843, 
which at its passage of the perihelion 
was not more than 96,000 miles dis- 
tant from the sun’s surface, must 
have been exposed to an intensity 
of heat which is altogether incon- 
ceivable. Sir John Herschel has 
calculated that the effect then pro- 
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duced upon the comet must have 
been equal to that which would be 
produced at the earth’s surface by 
the aggregate heat of 47,000 suns, 
and that it would exceed the effect 
which is recorded of Parker's great 
lens (which had a diameter of 32} 
inches, and a focal length of 6 feet 
8 inches) in the proportion of at 
least 243 tol. Yet that lens melted 
carnelian, agate, and rock crystal! 
Newton was of opinion that the 
nuclei of comets must consist of a 
solid substance, since otherwise they 
could not withstand the intense 
heat to which they are exposed at 
the passage of the perihelion. 

ether the opinion of Newton 
be true or not, it is certain that the 
masses of comets are very small, 
since the effects produced by their 
action upon the other bodies of the 
planetary system are totally insen- 
sible. This was strikingly evinced 
in the case of Lexell’s comet, which, 
in 1779, passed close to Jupiter's 
satellites without occasioning the 
slightest derangement in the mo- 
tions of those minute bodies. 

It has been found that comets 
contract in dimensions as they ap- 
proach the sun, and expand as the 
recede from that body. The fol- 
lowing numbers, extracted from 
Mr. Hind’s work, relative to the 
variation of the volume of Encke’s 
comet, on the occasion of its appari- 
tion in 1838, will sufficiently illus- 
trate the former of these points. 
It is to be borne in mind that the 


passage of the perihelion took place 
on the 19th of December, 1838. 
1838, Diameter in Distance from 
? miles. sun, 
Oct. 9 ... 281,000 1°42 
Nov.16 ... 63,000 0°83 
Dec. 16 ... 4,250 0°35 
Dec.17 ... 38,000 0°34 


The measures of Schreeter, relative 
to the comet of 1807, exhibit a simi- 
lar expansion of volume as the 
comet continued to recede from the 


sun. The passage of the perihelion 

occurred on the 19th of September. 
ak: Reagan. Steet 
Oct. 20 ... 117,900 0-92 
Oct. 25 ... 156,200 0°99 
Nov. 3 ... 198,400 1°12 


Sir John Herschel also found, 
that in the last week of January, 
1836, the volume of Halley's comet, 
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as observed by him at the Cape of 
Good Hope, had increased to forty 
times its original dimensions. 

Several attempts have been made 
to explain the variation of volume 
which comets undergo in the course 
of their approach to, and recess 
from, the sun. Sir John Herschel 
has remarked that, since the par- 
ticles of the comet independently 
describe similar curves around the 
sun, they must, from the nature of 
those curves, approach more closely 
towards each other as they continue 
to approach the perihelion ; and, on 
the other hand, for a similar reason, 
they must gradually recede from 
each other after the passage of the 
perihelion. i 

This view of the subject has also 
been strongly insisted upon by 
Professor Piazzi Smyth, in his 
able paper on Cometary Physics ; 
but that astronomer has candidly 
admitted that it is not capable of 
accounting for the whole of the ef- 
fect. Sir John Herschel has sug- 
gested an explanation of the pheno- 
menon, fountied on physical princi- 

les, which seems extremely pro- 
able. He supposes that, as the 
comet approaches the sun, the action 
of the solar heat will gradually 
transform the nebulous matter sur- 
rounding the head into a transpa- 
rent invisible gas, and hence will re- 
sult an apparent contraction of the 
volume of the comet. On the other 
hand, when the comet is receding 
from the sun, it is continually cool- 
ing, and a precipitation of the nebu- 
lous matter will, in consequence, 
gradually ensue. Hence may be 
explained the rapid growth of di- 
mensions which Con observed 
in the case of several comets after 
the passage of the perihelion. 

A remarkable instance of the ac- 
tion of the sun upon comets has been 
recently afforded by the breaking up 
of Biela’s comet into *two distinct 
parts, as already mentioned. Seneca 
alludes, in one of his writings, to a 
dissolution of a comet, observed in 
ancient times. The Chinese Annals 
also contain an account of a similar 
phenomenon observed in the ninth 
century. In modern times several 
comets have exhibited numerous 
bright points in the interior of their 
heads, which seem to indicate a ten- 
dency to break up into separate frag- 
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ments. No satisfactory explanation 
of this singular effect has hitherto 
been advanced by any individual. 

A series of physical changes, of a 
very remarkable nature, were wit- 
nessed in the head of Halley’s comet 
on the occasion of its last approach 
to the perihelion in the autumn of 
1835. Irregular and apparently 
violent emanations of luminous mat- 
ter were observed to issue from the 
nucleus, which first advanced a short 
distance towards the sun, as if yield- 
ing to the attractive influence of that 
body, and then curved back towards 
the tail, as if impelled by some force 
in the opposite direction. The only 
earlier comet which Bessel and 
others have referred to, as exhibiting 
similar phenomena, was the great 
comet of 1744, as observed by 
Heinsius. Mr. Grant, however, has 
recently shown* that phenomena of 
a precisely analogous nature were 
observed by Hooke in the heads of 
the comets of 1680 and 1682, the 
latter of which was an apparition of 
Halley’s comet. Similar changes 
were also observed in the head of the 
great comet of 1853. The most 
satisfactory explanation of them 
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which has been given, is that which 
attributes them to the electricity de- 
veloped by the solar heat. This is 
the view of the subject which has 
been taken by Sir John Herschel 
and several other physical inquirers. 
But, etd , the most myste- 
rious part of the structure of a comet 
is the tail. The attempt to account 
for this phenomenon has given rise 
to a multitude of speculations. An 
opinion which has very generally 
prevailed with respect to its origin, 
is that which ascribes it to the im- 
pulsive action of the solar rays upon 
the nebulous particles of the head, 
after the latter have been sufficientl 
rarefied by the solar heat. This 
hypothesis explains the general 
direction of the tails of comets, but 
it gives no account of the many ano- 
malous features which they have 
been found to exhibit on different 
occasions. Others, again, have en- 
deavoured to explain the pheno- 
menon by electrical agency. The 
subject, however, is involved in so 
much obscurity, that we shall not 
trouble the reader with any further 
speculations relative to it. 


BALDER. 


A CRITIC has, in the exercise of 
his vocation, three classes of 
literary duties to perform—those 
foward the public, those towards 
the author, and those towards him- 
self. Of his duties towards himself 
we do not intend here to speak at 
large. Widely considered, they 
would not only comprehend the two 
other classes, but would lead us into 
speculations for which our space 
affords us no adequate field. In 
leaving them, however, for subor- 
dinate consideration, we think it 
right to indicate the subject as a 
most interesting branch of literary 
ethics, deserving of high and serious 
treatment, and to which at some 
future day we may return. 

And in calling it interesting, we 
use the word in no narrow and pro- 
fessional sense, but in an acceptation 
which includes all writers and all 
readers; for no judicial person can 
be unjust to himself alone. How- 


ever inappreciable the social evil of 
any given aberration, the judge who 
adjudicates badly to-day, has lowered 
in his own person the consciousness 
of rectitude, and will proceed to- 
morrow, with no perception of his 
lapse, to a falser logic and a more 
perverse illegality. 

We have said that a critic’s duties 
towards author and public are com- 
prehended in those which he owes 
to himself. In the same way it 
might be shown that his duties 
towards himself are similarly in- 
volved in higher and more sacred 
obligations. But the. deductive me- 
thod would need a larger develop- 
ment than it suits us now to enter 
— ; and therefore, in considerin 
what criticism owes to the cman 
world, and to the particular author, 
we shall at present waive all ques- 
tions but those which are purely and 
simply literary. And in endeavour- 
ing to answer such questions, we 


*M onthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society, for J anuary, 1854, 
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shall proceed upon the hypothesis 
that they deal with the action of eri- 
ticism upon the highest objects that 
can be submitted to it. For what- 
ever is true of it in these higher 
spheres of operation, will be true of 
it in all other cases, in the propor- 
tion in which those cases contain the 
elements of the highest. 

We will not, in such an investi- 
gation, pause upon a definition of 
genius, any more than in a question 
of simple vision we would stop to 
decide if light be undulatory or cor- 
puscular. Reserving to some other 
occasion an analysis of the ‘ faculty 
divine,’ we proceed at this moment 
to a simpler problem; given, a work 
of genius, to indicate the critical 
duties towards the mind evolving, 
and the minds receiving it—those 
popular incogniti, the author and 
the public. 

The problem contains in its mere 
statement three personal elements 
—genius, critic, public. Whatever 
we may have hereafter to say of the 
subjective nature of ‘ genius,’ certain 
plain external facts may be posited 
concerning it, in which all men are 
agreed. Two of them are that it 
appears rarely, and that it does 
those things with which it is spe- 
cially conversant, better than they 
could be done by the faculties of 
other men. Of the critic it would 
be egotistie here to discourse. We 
content ourselves, therefore, with 
giving, on our own authority, some 
such definition as the following. 
The true critic is that aceomplished 
mediator who combines in his own 
person so much of the genial element 
with so much of the demotic and 
ordinary, as places him en rapport 
with all the grades of mind above 
and below him. 

Of the public, it is chiefly neces- 
sary in the present inquiry to re- 
member, that it contains every de- 
scending variety of intellect and 
sympathy, from the alter ego of 
genius to the humblest human in- 
telligence. To set out thus plainly 
the elements of the problem is almost 
to supersede the necessity of a formal 
solution. If genius be of rare oc- 
currence, it is evident that the ex- 
perience of ordinary mankind is not 
sufficient to acquaint them with its 
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nature or to determine its identity. 
If it does those things with which 
it is specially conversant, better 
than they could be done by the 
faculties of other men, it is evident 
that no other men ean stand to it 
in the relation of teacher. 

If the critie be a mediator, he 
must leave the interest of neither 
party unprovided for, but must su 
ply to each the deficiencies of both. 
As he contains the genial element, 
he must recognise the existence of 
genius; as he contains the demotic, 
he must purvey for the wants of 
the people. 

And if the people or the public 
comprehend such varieties of human 
intellect as we have mentioned, the 
critic must be capable not only of 
indicating to the high among them 
the passage to a higher, but of skil- 
fully framing and accurately placing 
that substantial Jacob’s ladder b 
which the lowest man may, accord- 
ing to his strength and patience, 
ascend towards the light. 

It will be seen that the character- 
istic of this scheme of critical action 
is, that it is altogether sitive. 
But let no one suppose that, because 
only positive and expository in me- 
thod, it is necessarily inefficient in 
any legitimate scope of that which 
has been imperfectly but not inaptly 
called the police of literature. The 
logician who declines to prove a 
negative, can easily, if he be master 
of his craft, make such itive 
demonstrations as shall render the 
less formal course more unnecessary 
than illogical, and with this advan- 
tage, that he is using undeniable 
facts instead of questionable figures ; 
occupying the ground in dispute, 
instead of vainly inferring that it is 
empty, and might be occupied. To 
supplant is more natural than to 
destroy. By promoting one race, 
we best extinguish another: dark- 
ness is dispersed by the establish- 
ment of day: a haunted house is 
exorcised by vital habitation: and 
useful seeds well nurtured will stifle 
all the thistles since the curse. 

The book* which we have chosen. 
in order to illustrate this simple 
critical method, is one that seems 


icularly fitted for the purpose, 
ae as while the greatest 


* Balder. Part the First. By the Author of The Roman. Smith, Elder, & Co. 
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varieties of opinion have been lately 
and somewhat loudly volunteered 
as to its merits, no one, so far as we 
are aware, has called in question 
the genius of its author. e fact 
of that genius, indeed, was sufli- 
ciently established by a previous 
work—the overlauded Roman—to 
place it beyond the province of fair 
inquiry. We cannot, therefore, be 
aceused of ipse dixit, in directing 
attention to confirmatory evidence 
of the truth of a general opinion ; 
and, on the other hand, we may treat 
the work with a severer and some- 
what less courteous serutiny than if 
it came before us as the maiden 
offspring of an unacknowledged 
author. 

Balder, as many of our readers 
doubtless know, is in the form of a 
dramatic poem, and therefore chal- 
lenges comparison with the structure 
of those works which have been left 
us by the masters of the drama. 
It is, we must presume from its 
negligence of action and its defi- 
ciency of plot, a poem with a reco- 
gnised purpose and moral. We 
will therefore call the attention of 
the author to one or two character- 
istics of the mighty men of old with 
whom he has unfortunately put 
himself in competition ; and will, at 
the same time, do what in us lies to 
supply to the public that clue to his 
own intentions which his short- 
comings have made necessary. 

We cannot imagine a work of art 
that does not evolve a purpose and 
contam a moral. But the moral 
obvious to one is scarcely apparent 
to another; and the purpose to 
which this man is content to devote 
his life, as the noblest in the world, 
is derided by his neighbour as 
puerile and supererogatory. 

Moreover, that is not always the 
highest moral which is the most 
easily discoverable. The greatdrama 
of life is full of morals, though few 
see them. Every man’s hist 
contains within itself that which, 
faithfully narrated, would be the 
finest and the truest lesson to his 
fellows. If we could look upon 
the great universe of Humanity, 
pes. present, and future, as a man 

ooks upon a building, and not as 
the beetle who creeps on one of its 
walls, we should doubtless perceive 
& moral, the sum of all minor mo- 
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ralities, high as divine wisdom, 
wide as eternal providence, and 
complete as the perfection of God. 
As it is, we analyze minute portions 
of that vast scheme which we must 
gaze at comprehensively before we 
pereeive in it more than a syllabic 
meaning. 

Nevertheless, as he who detaches 
a portion of the walls of a marble 
palace brings away that which, al- 
though only a fragment, is still 
marble, so he who transcribes from 
life even but one of its phases, if he 
do his work wonnienl and wor- 
thily, cannot fail to render also the 
moral which inevitably attaches to 
all truth. But this only if he be 
faithful, and set down no more and 
no less than the truth. 

The finest illustration of this is 
afforded by the works of Shakspeare, 
who, more nearly than any otherman, 
reflected the whole varied round of 
existence, and attained more than 
any of us to an utter and unmis- 
takable reality. The moral springs 
from one of his wonderful transcripts 
of humanity as naturally as from 
the actual lig » itself. Each of his 
plays is, indeed, a little world, 
complete in all its elements, and 
comprising all differing characters, 
feelings, motives, and conduct. The 
mirror is held up to nature, and 
faithfully miniatured therein; we 
behold her absolute reflection, per- 
fect in detail as in scope; not only 
the hills, but the grass upon the 
hills, and the flowers among the 
grass, and the insects among the 
flowers. 

For Shakspeare understood, per- 
fectly, that unless in exceptional 
cases like himself, man, as a whole, 
is never contained in any of its 
individuals. In illustrating, by the 
principal characters of his various 

lays, any peculiar phases of man- 
an he has therefore always com- 
plemented his hero with such other 
varieties of the race as are his fair 
compensations, and has thus given 
the effect, and conveyed the moral 
of a whole. It is probably from 
this peculiarity in the machinery 
employed by the great master of 
English poetry and prime ruler of 
English taste, that arisen our 
national repugnance to preface, 
note, ‘argument,’ and the whole 
train of those devices by which the 
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poets of a different school are accus- 
tomed to discipline their audience. 
We confess to a patriotic share in 
that repugnance. Our perceptions 
are not flattered by the information 
of what we ought to see, and we 
are not prepossessed in favour of a 
portrait that requires the super- 
scription of the sitter. 
evertheless, it is unquestionable 
that there are occasions on. which 
true poetry will not disdain to avail 
itself. of those humbler means and 
appliances, and on which a high 
criticism will gladly recognise and 
honour the condescension. Wher- 
ever the Poet, in place of represent- 
ing the multiform unity of man, has 
been content to exhibit a side only 
of the polygonal humanity, and to 
give us the individual particular in 
lace of the accumulated universal, 
is work becomes rather a diagram 
than a picture; and we may fairly 
demand that he shall name the par- 
ticular organ of the great corpus in- 
scriptum which he has chosen to il- 
lustrate and to define. The exposi- 
tion may be wonderfully made, the 
anatomy perfect, the truth of draw- 
ing beyond praise, the local colour 
from the very palette of Nature; 
but, unless he dot out upon the 
blank sheet of possibility such rough 
etchings of accompanying parts as 
may suggest place, junction, and re- 
lation, his work, so far as his fellow- 
men are concerned, will be without 
value, because without significance. 
Every single fact in Nature con- 
tains the principle which we demon- 


BALDER (musing). 
Ye grey stones 
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strate from a thousand, but gene- 
ralization is only possible from a 
multitude of instances. If we re- 
present but the unit, it must, if we 
would make it more than a dull en- 
tity, be vitalised by the general truth 
which we have learned from a larger 
experience. 

0 conscious was Milton of this 
truth, that although his chief work 
occupies a much wider area of human 
interest than the book to which we 
are about to apply our remarks, and 
although it carried its immortal 
moral in the first few lines, he care- 
fully introduced every section of the 
Paradise Lost with an ‘ argument’ 
that conveyed both story and appli- 
cation. Ifthe author of Balder had 
adopted a similar precaution, he 
might have avoided an unseemly 
look of literary arrogance, have 
saved himself considerable misappre- 
hension, and ourselves and our 
readers a great deal of unnecessary 
labour. 

However, to arrive as safely as 
may be at the true import of the 
poem, and toassist the majority of our 
readers to some idea of its scope and 
character, we will give, in plain 
prose, so much of its story as can be 
gained from the subjective nature of 
the materials employed. The per- 
sons of the fable are Balder, a poet, 
Amy, his wife, and a friendly phy- 
sician, Dr. Paul. The book opens 
with a soliloquy of Balder, of which 
we give such portions as will put the 
reader in possession of the main cir- 
cumstances surrounding him :— 


To-morrow I count thirty years, save one. 


Of this old tower gloomy and ruinous, 
Wherein I make mine eyrie as an eagle 


Among the rocks. 
* ~ 


* 
* ~ 


* * 


You floors, in whose black oak 


The straitened hamadryad lives and groans ; 
Ye creaking dark and antiquated floors, 
Who know so well in what sad note to join 
The weary lullaby what time SHE rocks 
Her babe, and murmurs music sad and low, 
So sad and low as if this tower did keep 
The murmur of the years as a sea-shell 
The sea, or in these mae halls 

t 


The mere air stirred, and wi 


some old unknown 


Sufficient conscience moved upon itself, 
Whispering and sighing; ruined castle-wall, 
Whereby she groweth like some delicate flower 
In a deserted garden, thou grim wall 
Hemming her in with thine unmannered rock 
Wherein I set her as a wandering clown 
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Who, in a fairy-ring, by night doth seize 

Some elfin taper, and would have it burn 

In his gaunt lanthorn wrought by human hands 
Uncouth, yet art so passing bright with her— 

So fragrant! little window in the wall, 
Eye-lashed with balmy sprays of honeysuckle, 
Sweet jessamine, and ivy ever sad, 

Wherein like a most melancholy eye, 

All day she sits and looks forth on a world 

Less fair than she, and as a living soul 

Informs the rugged face of the old tower 

With beauty; when the soul hath left the face 
The sad eye looks no longer from the lid, 

The sweet light is put out in the long rain, 

The flower is withered on the wall, the voice 
Will never murmur any more, and ye, 

Ye, that both spake and saw, are dumb and blind, 
Blind—save when midnight bolt from your deaths-head 
Starts like a bloody eyeball, or your rot 
Glimmers in corse-lights on the shuddering dark— 
And dumb, but for such noise as dumb men make, 
When winds are moaning in your empty jaws— 
Will there be aught to tell of what has been? 
Where for so many nights and days she wept, 
Shall not sweet colours in the slanting sun 

Cross and recross, and floor the empty space 
With rainbows? Will the lingering swallow stay 
Within, as conscious of an influence 

Like summer? Will an earlier primrose shine 

On a peculiar season whereabout 

The winds beat idly? Shall the winter thrush 
Alight upon your dreary round and sing 

As to anestling? Shall the village school 

Know the low turret where all stricken birds 

Do shelter? Or the curious traveller note 

The lonely tower where evermore the dew 

Hangs on the herbs of ruin ? 


Tn the succeeding scene—the soliloquy on his birthday—we learn some- 
thing of his long-cherished hopes and inordinate ambitions. 
* 


= That I should do it, 
And be the king of men, and on the inform 
And perishabie substance of the time 
Beget a better world, I have believed 
Up thro’ my mystic years, since in that hour 
Of young and unforgotten extacy 
I put my question to the universe, 
And overhead the beech-trees murmured ‘ Yes.” 
* * > * * 
= e . One alone, 
Early and late,—faithful as she who knows 
And keeps the secret of the foundling heir,— 
Did bear me witness. Nature from my birth 
Confessed me, as who in a multitude 
Confesseth her beloved and makes no sign ; 
Or as one all unzoned in her deep haunts, 
If her true love come on her unaware, 
Haste not to hide her breast, nor is afraid ; 
Or as a mother ’mid her sons displays 
The arms their glorious father wore, and, kind, 
In silence with discerning love commits 
Some lesser danger to each younger hand, 
But to the conscious eldest of the house 
The naked sword; or as a sage amid 
His pupils in the peopled portico, 
Where all stand equal, gives no precedence, 
But by intercalated look and word 
Of equal seeming, wise but to the wise, 
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Denotes the favoured scholar from the crowd ; 
Or as the keeper of the palace-gate 
Denies the gorgeous and his pomp 
Of gold, but at a glance, ugh he come 
In fashion as a commoner, 
Lets the prince . 

, ves I think my hour is nigh, 
I am almost equipped ; and earth and air 
Are full of signs, The uncommanded host 
Of living nations, swaying to and fro 
Like waves of a great sea that in mid shock 
Confound each other, white with foam and fear, 
Roar for a leader. 


Further on, the one craving of his nature bursts out—the lust of Power. 


. . Not Fame, but Power, 

Or Fame but as the noise of Power, a voice 

That in the face is wind, but in the ear 

Truth, Knowledge, Wisdom, Question, Speculation, 
Hope, Fear, Love, Hate, Belief, Doubt, Faith, Despair ; 
Every strong gust that shifts the sails of man, 

And so far worth the utterance ; Fame, the paid 
Muezzin on the minaret of Power, 

Calling the world to worship ; Fame, the pied 

And gilded following of the royal house, 

Whose function is without, to spread the awe 

Of Power among the common herd, and hand 
External homage to the chaste convoy 

Of them who serve in presence ; or at best, 

An argent herald running on before, 

Nor daring once to turn his menial mouth 

To tell me what I know, and whose great trump 
Tho’ it blow Regnarok, and wake the graves, 

Is but a sounding brass. Not Fame, but Power. 
Power like a god’s, and wielded as a god! 


From the remainder of the soli- tains, as actors, a variety of ab- 
loquy, and from several others which _stractions—Genius, War, Justice, 
follow it, we find that he is engaged Tyranny, &c. Among them, as 


on an epic, upon which he believes 
his fame and spiritual dominion are 
staked, and which he has grown up 
from childhood in the belief that he 
is destined to write. The epic con- 


leader, is to be the form of Death; 
but Death is the one human fact of 
which the poet has had no expe- 
rience. 


I have not seen him 


In cause, or in effect. But he will come! 
For till he come, my perfect manhood lacks, 
And this that I was born to do, is done 

By nothing less than man. 


Possessed with this belief in his 
destiny, he is seized with horror at 
the possible answers to the question 
* Who is to die?’ That he shall not 
receive in due time the necessary ex- 
perience, is incredible to the wrapt 
and overwrought enthusiast. In his 
first paroxysm of dread, his fears 


turn naturally to his wife—his be- 
loved but neglected Amy. Of her 
mental state we have learned some- 
thing already, from the wild and 
musical complaints with which she 
rocks her child. Here is one of 
them :— 


Amy (singing). The cuckoo-lamb is merry on the lea, 
e daised lea; I would I were the lamb ! 
While that the lark will pipe, the lamb will dance, 
And when the lark is mute he danceth still; 
Up springs the lark, and pipes again for joy! 
He, more by birth, than we by toil and skill, 
Is happy with no labour but to live; 
He leapeth early and he leapeth late; 
He leapeth in the sunshine and the rain, 
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Nor feats the hour that will not find him blest, 
And milky plenty sauntering by his side. 

Also the lamb that doth not toil nor spin, 

Lies where he will, and where he lieth sleeps. 
Sleeps on the hilltop like a cloud o’ the hill, 
Sleeps where the trembling Lily of the Vale, 
Albeit she is so spotless, seepeth not, 

But like a naked fairy fears all night 

The wind that for her beauty cannot sleep. 
Sleeps on the nettle or the violet; 

Or where the sun doth warm his trance with light, 
Or where the runnel murmureth cool dreams, 
Or where the eglantine not yet in bloom, 
Like a sweet girl, full of her sweeter thought, 
Reveals unheard the sweetness still to be. 

Or where the darnel nods, and as they tell 
Of beauty nursed upon a savage dug, 

Sucks grace from the harsh bosom of the waste. 
Sleeps in the meadow buttercups at noon, 
—A babe a-slumber in a golden crib— 

Or, like a daisy by the way-side white, 





Here another— 
Happy eve, happy eve! 
But the mavis singing in the eve, 
Singeth for the silence of the eve. 


Happy flower, happy flower! 
But the golden secret of the flower, 
Hidden honey sweeter than the flower. 


Happy moon, happy moon! 
But the loving moonlight of the moon, 
Tender wonder, fairer than the moon, 


Little child, little child! 
As the evening mavis unto me, 
As the twilight mavis unto me. 


Little child, little child! 
As the hidden honey unto me, 
As the golden honey unto me. 


Little child, little child! 
As the wondrous moonlight unto me, 
As the better moonlight unto me! 


From the tone of these chanted 
lullabies we discover her frantic love 
for her babe, and eventually, its 
growing illness. In the midst of 
the poet’s passionate dread lest his 
wife should be the appointed obla- 
tion to his destined epic and neces- 
sary experience, occurs a song of 
hers, from which he gathers the 
critical danger of their little one. 
His heart springs gladly to the idea 
of the lesser sacrifice, and he cries— 


Yes, I redeem the mother with the child! 

Fate, take thy price! if this hand shakes 
to pay it, 

’Tis with the trembling eagerness of him 

Who buys an Indian kingdom with a 
bead. 


The babe dies, and the expe- 


And like a daisy quieteth the way. 
The lamb, the lamb, I would I were the lamb! 


rienced poet sets to work, with new 
hope and expectation, on his epic. 
But, alas! for frail human nature! 
When he would write like a stoic of 
the ‘face of Death,’ he can only 
burst into paternal lamentations for 
his child. This passion of grief and 
doubt is so exquisite, that we advise 
the reader to turn toit as a relief to 
harsher images. How many sor- 
rowing lips to-day could join, we 
fear, in that opening exclamation— 
Little babe, 


Who wentest out from us two days ago 


Not to return, what has become of thee 
In this great universe? 


Meanwhile, the poor mother, 
whose sole hope and comfort was in 
her baby, has sunk into terrible 
gulfs of despair. 


Balder’s love and pity for her are 
shown as aroused to an overmaster- 
ing degree. Her cry of despair is 
for ever in his ears. The last evil 
of his ambitious heart has come 
upon him. 

My book stands still. 
I am no carpet knight, and in my time 
Have known hard knocks, but, callous 
as I am, 
This breaks endurance, 


Into the midst of this chaos of 
misery comes a ray of light. With 
the uncertainty characteristic of 
mental disease, Amy, for a single 
day, recovers her reason and her 
peace. The husband and wife go 
out upon the hills, as of old, and 
there is one long — day of un- 
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speakable love, and hope, and _ in the expressions of joy which burst 
brightness. There is great pathos from the lips of the freed Amy :— 


The hay, the new-mown hay! the birds, the birds! 


And again :— 


Oh, love, I live! 
Iam! I feel! The earth is not a dream! 
The prison doors are broken! I am free! 
I stand forth in the sun! I know the wind! 
The utter world doth touch me! J can grasp 
The hands that stretch forth from the mystery 
That passeth! I am crowded with my life. 


She sings :— 


The sun he riseth up on New Year’s day, 
And looketh on the earth, and goeth down ; 
The earth she stirreth to be looked upon. 
The faithful sun he riseth day by day, 

And looketh on the earth and goeth down; 
The earth she trembleth to be looked upon. 
The faithful sun he riseth day by day, 

And looketh on the earth and goeth down; 
The earth she blusheth to be looked upon. 
The faithful sun he riseth day by day, 

And looketh on the earth and goeth down ; 
The earth she smileth to be looked upon. 
The faithful sun he riseth day by day, 

And looketh on the earth and goeth down ; 
The earth she sigheth to him from the south; 
The earth she stands before him all in flowers; 
The many-voiced earth, she calleth him; 

She singeth at his chamber that he rise, 

And long time boldeth him lest he go down. 


They sit side by side in the summer noon. 


BALvDER. 


Alas! that one 
Should use the days of summer but to live, 
And breathe but as the needful element 
The strange superfluous glory of the air! 
Nor rather stand apart in awe beside 
The untouched time, and saying o’er and o'er 
In love and wonder, —*‘ These are summer days.” 


He dreams of glory :— 


And now my years come on me, and the life 
That shall be!—&c. &c. &c. 


He muses upon her, while she is gathering flowers, near him. The 
meditation is so beautiful that, at the risk of exceeding our limits, we quote 
it almost entire :-— 


Thou most pure essence, 
Wilt thou exhale i’ the sun? Being from me, 
Tho’ but a little way, mine eyes do fear 
To leave thee, as they fear to leave the light 
In adewdrop. Happy perchance for thee 
If the spell brake, and light returned to light! 
Yet the strong fate that mixed us hath wrought well, 
I am for thee; thou mightest have crossed this world, 
Among our grosser notions, as a spirit 
Unseen, nor having organs to discourse 
The rare etherial of its too divine 
And necessary beauty; but, O soul, 
O woman, mere and absolute, O Amy ! 
Upon a sacred moment thou didst come 
Into the body of my love and power, 
And henceforth art a worship, being seen 
And known unto the eyes and hearts of men 
For ever; to whom temples shall be built, 
And nations offer gifts of sighs and tears. 


Thus in a wealth of love and joy, 
of which our extracts are but the 






Sorrow become Hopelessness. 


Thou, little one, who sittest twining flowers, 
White flowers, that lie like dew upon thy breast, 
Thou fairer blossom, and salutegt each 

With such new joy and fond discovery 
As if thou least of living things couldst spare 

A loveliness, and to thee, most of all, 

*T were wondrous to be fair.—Thou who, too rich 
And poor, when thy dear arms are round my neck, 
Hast no belief in human lot more proud, 

Nor knowledge of 2 place in the wide world 

So regal—lictle knowing what thou art, — 

If I could tell thee all, wouldst thou grow pale 
And tremble? I know not. Nay, if this hour 
The green hill and the world below the hill 

Fell from thee, and thou, shining like a saint 
Ineffable in mid heaven, wert left bare 

To the assembled and upturned gaze 

Of this great universe, I could believe 

Thou wouldst no more than lift up thy pure eyes, 
Unconscious, and walk forth among the stars, 

As in a planted garden. Well for thee, 

Dear child, in thine eternal childhood, more 

Than I who wrestling, would join arms with gods! 
Do these things haunt thee? Dost thou ever dream 
That through all human precincts evermore, 
Wherever love hath honour and beauty fame, 
Thou shalt be welcome? Dost thou think at all 
Of those who in the centuries to come 

Shall seek thee? Men who in a golden time, 
Noblest, shall rule a nobler race than ours, 

These shall have read the shining scroll on high, 
And known what thoughts they be that God writes down 
Upon his starry tablets, and for these, 

Full grown, this mother earth, round whom to-day 
Men stand as children, spelling truths unknown, 
Shall close the open book upon her knee, 

And tell out of her deep, invisible heart, 

The secrets of her youth! But these shall pause 
To hear thee, Amy; bending from their thrones, 
Among which thou, with simple step and sweet, 
Dressed in thy country life, goest in and out 

By right, for thou art mine! 


tinua 





disappointment and with the con- 
P wail of the sufferer, whose 








scattered superabundance, passes 
the golden summer day. But the 
brain and heart of Amy are over- 
wrought with excitement. Her 
malady returns upon her, and the 
scene. closes in on frenzy and 
despair. 

In succeeding scenes the dejected 
and prostrate poet wrestles with his 


sorrow has found in ‘the deep a 
deeper still.’ This is apparent in 
the gradually changing character of 
her songs. Always sorrowful, there 
is now an utter hopelessness, a 
deadly quietude in them, which 
transcends all former wretched- 
ness :— 


Surely the Lord is cruel but to me, 
And over-bounteous to the race of men 
With mercy taken from my single lot. 


I am the dwarf of this great family, 
The favoured lips do drink the wine of life, 
And all the mingled lees fill up my fate. 


I am a place where music music meets, 
Putting it out ;. by how much joy is loud, 
I am the darker silence ; all the lines 


Of sorrow cross above my wretched head. 
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They are grown sour with sweetness, they are proud 
With pleasure, they care not to keep awake, 

Even to be happy. Like a slave, they bid 

Their bliss abide their time, and, like a slave, 

It fans their happy faces while they sleep. 


Ah Heaven! they ~_ upon the flowery banks, 


And daylight flowers 


them with honey-dreams, 


And pleasured smiles do light their languid lips. 


Ah Heaven! they stand amid’tne fruited trees, 
The golden-fruited trees, and every wind 
Daubs the ripe fruit upon their sated lips. 


Ah Heaven! they lie beside the living stream, 
And the superfluous stream o’er-wells his banks, 
And laps sweet waters to their happy lips. 


Where they do most enjoy my need is worst ; 
The living cup they spill would save my life ; 
The joy that wearies them would give me rest. 


I lie down in the night but cannot sleep ; 
I keep vain vigil for my plighted bliss ; 

I strain after the fruit I may not touch, 
And cannot reach the river, tho’ I die. 


She is possessed with the longing for death :— 


That I might die, and be at rest, O God! 


That I might die and sleep the sleep of peace! 
That I might die and know the balm of death 
Cool thro’ my limbs and all my silenced heart! 
O God, that I might die, that I might die! 


Death, death, thou wilt not take me? Should I bring 


Disquiet to thy kingdom ? 


Yesterday 


Was pain, and had a yesterday of pain 
Whereto it was to-morrow ; and pain, pain 
This dark to-day; to-morrow’s yesterday, 
And yesterday's to-morrow; then why not 


To-morrow! and why less because with thee? 


This yearning is repeated in 
various forms of singular and touch- 
ing beauty. 

alder, in despair, sends once 

in for the friendly doctor, shows 
him the portrait of her in her health 
and happiness, and, in a passion of 
desperate adjuration, extorts from 
him the declaration and evidence 
that her malady is absolutely beyond 
human help. 

From this crisis the poem de- 
scends to its catastrophe. Amy’s 


prayer for death and the increasing 
agony of her hopeless husband—~an 
agony made fierce by the utter ob- 
struction it occasions to all his wild 
ambitions—alternate to the terrible 
end. The cry in his ears drowns 
the voice of the universe. The one 
sight before his eyes is repeated, as 
in a mirror, from earth to heaven. 
The pride that consumed him, the 
aspirations which had been the 
breath of his life, are all at the 
mercy of that sight and that cry :-— 


Tis hard, ’tis hard, 
To lie upon this earthly battle-field 
Among the sick and helpless in the rear, 
And see the strife, and the eternal prize 
Borne off by other hands, and hear the trump 
And all the victory which thou canst not share. 
But nature smooths the pillow that she spreads, — 
The fevered hand is weary of the sword, 
The fallen warrior’s eye hath lost its fire; 
His voice its thunder; his unstanched wound 
Hath bled ambition, and the sick man’s pap 
Is not the bait of war. Ask what he feels 


Who, —&e. &e, 
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Her continued prayer for death comes on him as a horrible temptation. 
Wrestling with and overcoming it, he arrives at scene xxxix. :— 


Ba.per. Yes, I will bear, forbear, hope, labour, wait, 
Yet once again: He who from love of day 
Poth end his life in the obscurest hour 
QO: long-lived night, flies not from aged Nox, 
Gut from unborn Aurora. *Tis the part 
Of wisdom to endure. Whatever clime 
Surround, more fair, this sublunary scene, 
Howe’er we name those undiscovered powers 
That rule us and do place our weal and woe, 
The problem of the wretched is to pass 
Not the set circumscription of his known 
And ordered ill, but the unsearched confines 
Of their supreme disposals. Failing that 
All fails; and the poor slave, for whom extends 
No sage inviolable shore, no last 
Red Stygian frontier where the angry hordes 
Of hurrying hell must needs stand balked and droop 
The unavailing scorpions,—had best bend 
To his worst task, nor heat the blood of swift 
Inevitable vengeance. Once again— 

[Through the open door, Amy is heard, 
Amy, If thou art not, O death, if thou art not, 
I am immortal, and not born to die, 
And time hath no dominion over me. 
Is this the secret of my wretched lot, 
Is this the secret of a happy world, 
And all the joy of life that glads not me? 
* ~ * a 


[After a long silence she is heard again. 
That I might die and be no more at all, 
That I might cease out of the scheme of things, 
And all my place be filled up evermore! 


My punishment is more than I can bear. 
Oh, men! oh, living men! oh, passers by! 
No, this was not my sentence: no man yet 
For such a fault hath heard so hard a doom! 
For a small matter did they shut me in 
Upon the eve of war, and on the morn 

The tower was taken and the gaoler fled! 


My cell is in the dank and hollow ground, 
The ruins fell above it ; no man knows 
Its place ; I am forgotten in my land. 
* ood ” * * 
. _ P Hist! they move the stones ! 
Fast, faster! or I famish! This was not 
My sentence! I was not shut in for this! 
No man could treat me so! Oh, men! oh, men! 
The tower was taken and the gaoler fled, 
Let me out, let me out! I starve! I starve! 
[Listening to this he rises 
BAaLpDER. You great gods, 
Here like a nightmare do I shake you off! 
(After a pause.) Poor child, 
Come hither, perchance I can help thee. Hear me, 
[She comes 
By all her wrongs, 
Her unrespited patience, unreleased 
Endeavour, unremembered sighs and tears ; 
By her unheard poor prayers, her unfulfilled 
Long hope, her uncrowned faith, her love unblest, 
Her unallayed, incomparable sorrow ; 
By all that hath no worthy place on earth, 
All that hath won no summons from the skies, 
I swear to set her free ! 
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Three scenes more, in the very 
abyss of misery, accomplish the 
murder and finish the book. 

Upon this imperfect sketch of the 
story the reader will be prepared to 
ask, and in some sort to answer, the 
question which other writers, of 
equal ability with the author of 
Balder, have not thought it beneath 
them to provide against. What is 
the anil purport—what the recog- 
nised intention of this long, strange 
story of love and sorrow? In what 
light would the maker have us to 
view this man whom he has made, 
this vanquished victor, this labour- 
less Hercules, this be-bannered and 
be-trumpeted death’s-head and 
cross-bones? First, then, the poet 
could not have conceived and 
worked out the character of Balder, 
in: order that it should be received 
as a model. It is, unhappily, but 
too true an incarnation of the artistic 
temperament as it is ; but when we 
draw ideals, we are not chained 
within the limits of experience and 
actuality: we may make men not 
as. they are, but as they ought 
to be. In Balder, on the contrary, 
is concentrated every and each of 
the faults and shortcomings which 
distinguish the artist character in 
these days. He is the type of intel- 
lect enrapt in itself, and losing 
sight of all other things, either in 
earth or heaven; he is aspiration 
without labour, philosophy without 
faith. Therefore that a is not in- 
tended as a model we hold to be evi- 
dent ; and that he is not set up asa 
seduction seems equally clear, seeing 
that the whole story of his life, so 
far as we are yet made acquainted 
with it, is a history of sorrow inef- 
fable—and yet worse to the ambi- 
tious than sorrow, absolute failure. 
No one ever voluntarily framed se 
sad a temptation. 

That the intention of the book, 
moreover, is not vindicatory or the- 
oretical, we think there can be no 
doubt. There is hardly a verbal 

rinciple enunciated in it, from the 
first page to the last. 

We are thus left to the induction 
that it must be more or less intended 
in the way of deprecation, and we 
think we can even perceive more 
than one minatory moral contained 
in its lugubrious pages. We can 
believe the book to be written as a 


warning of the terrible issues to 
which ungoverned ambition. and a 
selfish pride can conduct the most 
brilliant qualities which are merely 
intellectual. We can understand 
the poem as asermon upon spiritual 
opium-eating, an essay upon castles 
in the air. The lesson it teaches is 
one not unneeded in this age 

There is another and a deeper 
moral, which we fancy we discern 
within all these. It might be called 
a moral of Providence. The proud 
man voluntarily calls down upon 
himself an experience, which, in his 

ride, he believes he can — 
Ke receives the experience, indeed, 
but it is after a fashion that pros- 
trates him in the very dust of humi- 
liation. 

If these be not the suggestions 
which the author intended to con- 
vey, he will pardon us for indicating 
them as unintentionally involved in 
his story. At the same time, we 
allow that it may contain others, and 
probably does so, since any tran- 
scriptof human passion must contain 
as many morals as there are throbs 
of a living heart. 

And now having, in such imper- 
fect sort as time and space allowed, 
fulfilled our critical duties to the 
general public, we turn for a few 
minutes to the smaller circle of more 
apprehensive readers, and to the 
grateful task of recognising with 
them those peculiar qualities of 
poetry and poet, which it is the pri- 
vilege of the higher orders of taste 
to discern and to enjoy. 

Genius is so unmistakably pre- 
sent in every page of the strange 
bock before us, that to give ex- 
amples from one, without injustice 
to the others, we find to be beyond 
possibility in the limits of a maga- 
zine review. We cannot, how- 
ever, resist a passing allusion to 
the absence of all melodrama in 
those scenes which nevertheless 
reach the very bounds of the 
dramatic, and to the instinctive 
avoidance of the horrible and attain- 
ment of the terrible, under circum- 
stances of the highest tragedy. 
These general facts infer a qualit 
of intuition in the author, which 
only the true critic can properly 
estimate ; and in such passages as the 
portrait of Amy, in scene 28, and 
the os of scene 37 or scene 24, he 
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will recognise the same wonderful 
truth of instinct at work, in the 
calmest nooks and most pastoral 
quietudes of the many-coloured 
landscape of life. 

The quality of Art, though it 
must be denied to the construction 
of the book as a whole, is neverthe- 
less a constituent element in many 
ofits parts ; and this in a degree that 
renders the larger incongruities of 


Art shown in parts of the Work. 
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the piece more reprehensible in the 
author, who so evidently could have 
avoided them had he chosen. We 
need do no more, to illustrate what 
we mean, than turn the eye of an 
artist to the Address to the Sun and 
Moon, with which the opening soli- . 
loquy of the poem finishes, and 
which contains, by anticipation, the 
essence of thewhole coming story :— 


Sun and moon; 


Rising and setting, but now face to face 

In equal Heaven, remember us! O ye 
Celestial lovers, you at least should make 

A love immortal! On this final eve 

Methinks that you look down on me with eyes 
Of human contemplation. Lady Moon, 
Casting as yet no shade, thy shade dissolved 
In daylight of thy lord, O royal Sun, 

Who though at last thou sink beneath the tides, 
She raiseth, unsubdued shalt glorify 

The fatal waters, and still shine on her 

With undiminished love, to you I leave 


Our memories. 


Oh, consecrate these stones 


And point with mindful shadow day and night, 


Where we lie dust below. 


Or to the same prefiguration of the 
future in the second soliloquy. Or 
to the introduction of that scene of 
many pictures in the study, which 
relieves the mind of previous inte- 
rest, throws the first part of the 
book into distance, and prepares 
the attention for exclusive concen- 
tration upon the two figures who 
are thenceforth to occupy it. Or 
to the scene of happiness on the 
hills, which by its light brings out 
the blackness of all that follows 
with additional intensity. Or to 
the exquisite gradation by which, in 
scene 9, the signs of inanimate 
nature are vitalized and made hu- 
man by the sea-song of the passing 


sailors, and brought to a climacteric 
in the tremendous embodiment of a 
tremendous idea. 

So much genius and so much art 
should have wrought out a more 

erfect whole than the volume be- 
ore us conveys to the mind; if, 
indeed, we be not mistaken in view- 
ing that volume as a whole. 

But we can hardly imagine that a 
poem of such small human interest 
can satisfy the aspirations of an 
author at once so gifted in imagina- 
tion, so wide in sympathy, and so 
calm in wisdom. 

Of this latter quality of wisdom 
we may quote an example or two:— 


PosTERITY. 

I do not scorn U 
Fame, and those wide and calmer after days 
Where Time’s thick flood grows quiet, letting down 
Its golden grains to be the jealous wealth 
Of nations ; but I choose to say, ‘I live 
To God and to myself.’ Of God I know 
Little to satisfy a human heart 
So fashioned to adore Him ; of myself 
Still less, yet somewhat ; of posterity 
This only, —that in circling cycles, come 
What will come on the ever-rolling years, 
The ages will not outlive a true man 
And his Divine Creator. 


And Shakspeare'never thought more truly, or gave sweeter utterance 
to truth, than in this lesson on CHarity. 
Learn this, my friend, 
The secret that doth make a flower a flower, 








Balder. 





So frames it that to bloom is to be sweet, 


And to receive to give. 


The flower can die, 


But cannot change its nature; though the earth 
Starve it, and the reluctant air defraud, 

No soil so sterile, and no living lot 

So poor but it hath somewhat still to spare 

In bounteous odours, Charitable they 

Who, be their having more or less, so have 
That less is more than need, and more is less 
Than the great heart’s good will. 


Having pointed out, for the en- 
joyment of kindred tastes and con- 

enial powers, these specimens of 
those numerous passages which 
this poem offers to their enjoyment, 
we can hardly do better, perhaps, 
than concludeanecessarily unworthy 
exposition of so remarkable a work, 
with that grand invocation in 
the final scene to which—each ac- 
cording to the measure of his expe- 
rience—the heart of every artist 
will respond. And this because it 
speaks not only for poet, painter, 
sculptor, or musician, Put from the 
core of that great central form of 
Nature of which these are but the 
varying manifestations. This is 
a rare and great quality in the 
main incidents of the poem before 
us. They are all, in different de- 
grees, representative. Thus, Balder 
soliloquises his ambition ; but there 
are ten thousand young minds in 
Europe to-day, who could adopt 
every one of his words as the fit 
utterance of that which is dumbly 
seething within them. Balder's 
child it is that dies, but his pang of 
uncertainty and despair, when he 
buries it, finds an answer in the 
secret consciousness of many a child- 
less bosom. His agony over Amy's 


hopeless suffering is coloured by his 
own idiosyncrasy ; but the general 
truth that makes it terrible, sits at 
this moment by how many bedsides, 
in how many lands ? Once recog- 
nise the fact that the sufferer 
before us is of the most highly or- 
ganised class of humanity, the genus 
trritabile, the race 





to madness 
So near allied, 


and infer also from that fact the pro- 
portionate intensity in the manifesta- 
tion of suffering, and possibilities of 
excitement from causes which the 
more callous temperament meets 
with impunity—even as the skin of 
the negro resists the sun that blasts 
the white—once take these items 
into consideration, and we shall find 
in this volume, beneath all its appa- 
rently exceptional and individual 
features, only another evidence of 
how truly the nature of the poet is 
at harmony, though in other keys, 
with that of the whole world of 
civilized man. 

Let us hear the voice, not of 
Balder, but of the Artist Universal, 
in this powerful address to the 
great work which fate will not allow 
him to complete :— 


Thou material soul, 
Thou uncontained dimension, thou dead self, 
Which art not I, and shalt perhaps revive 
When this I am is nought ; thou wondrous voice, 
Thou canst be seen and touched ; thou strange parhelion 
That wilt not set with me, thou Ariel, 
Fast in the rifted pine ; thou Afreet dread 
And fierce, whom, sealed by a strong sign of power, 
As in a charméd vial thus I hold 
Inert and silent, so that a child’s hand 
May bear thee harmless, place thee here, and here 
Take thee and leave thee ; thou that being loosed, 
May’st leap forth like a blast of the simoom, 
And tear a host to tatters ; thou entombed 
And mummied past ; thou colourless substantial, 
Which in a light unrisen shalt be called 
A microcosm of beauty ; thou dull moonstone, 
Dark as cold lava now, that rushing o’er, 
The upturned heads of nations might’st have shone 
A blazing portent, troubling thrones of kings ; 


Thou black uncomely root; thou trifling seed ; 
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Thou grain of poison or of antidote 

So little and so much ; thou extillation 

And sacred concrete of the golden cloud 

That filled the azure of my years, and like 

The legendary water-drop that falls 

On Abyssinian summit, and becomes 

Egyptian harvest, wert to flood the earth ; 

Oh, thou that I have made in fear and awe, 

And ignorance, knowing only thou canst smite 
Angels and friends, and shake the shrines of Gods ; 
Thou hidden secret master, Alchemy, 

And cunningest composition of mine art, 

Which, as a fireball, with this unknown hand 
Approaching through the dark, I thought to throw 
Into the smouldering ashes of mankind, 


And see, with thunder like the clap of doom, 
From earth to heaven, as if a pillared light 
Shot up from the rent centre of the world, 
The midnight of my wretched race made day 
With my unthought-of glory. 


THE LATEST ASPECT OF THE SLAVERY QUESTION IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 


yen year 1854 seems destined to 
be marked as a memorable year 
in the history of the world. Europe 
finds herself again plunged in a war, 
of which the wisest man cannot fore- 
see the end, to curb the ambition of 
despotism, and protect civilization 
from its attacks. The struggles of 
the seventeenth century to limit the 
possessions of the empire, and of 
the eighteenth to set bounds to the 
ambition of the Bourbons, are about 
to be re-enacted in the defence 
of sue against a power which 
during the first was unknown, and 
during the second was of little 
weight ; and unless some unforeseen 
event shall interpose, it will be long 
before a new treaty of Westphalia 
or Utrecht shall again define the 
boundaries of the several nations. 
In the East, also, the oldest known 
monarchy is yet upheaved with 
convulsions: and still farther to- 
wards the rising sun, the new mo- 
narch of Japan, the Asian England, 
is said to be about to throw open to 
the world the commerce of his 
dominions, hitherto scantily enjoyed 
by asingle nation. In the midst of 
these struggles, public attention has 
been drawn away from an act which, 
in our judgment, is destined to have 
as great, if not a greater influence 
upon the fortunes of mankind, than 
even the more stirring scenes enact 
ing here. 
hen the American President 


met the Congress of the United 
States, at the opening of the pre- 
sent session, he found the demo- 
cratic party in a large majority in 
both Houses. But, owing to divi- 
sions in that party, this strength 
could not be made available to the 
administration; and it was soon 
shown that combinations could be 
made which would leave it a mino- 
rity. The country had just passed 
through a violent struggle on the 
slave question, which had resulted 
in the passage of the Compromise 
measures of 1850. These had been 
accepted by the northern states, to 
whom they were naturally very 
odious. It was asking no little of 
freemen that slave-catchers should 
be allowed to come among them, 
and carry forcibly into a state of 
slavery, without trial by jury, and 
simply on the oath of interested 
rsons—oftentimes, as was proved 
y the result, of men of more than 
doubtful character — their neigh- 
bours who had enjoyed for years 
the same liberty with themselves. 
It was still more to require that 
they should not only sit quietl 
while this injustice was perpetrated, 
that they should not only lend no 
helping hand to the poor slave 
struggling for freedom, or, in case 
of doing so, suffer a heavy penalty 
of more than the value of the human 
chattel ; but that they should, under 
an equal penalty for refusing, lend 
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an active aid when called upon, to 
rivet the chains anew. And a free 
country like England, reading the 
account of the wicked injustice per- 
mitted to be perpetrated by the 
slave laws of the southern states, 
can sympathise with the more than 
disgust of the educated men of the 
north at the laws which made them 
parties to such crimes—for so they 
esteemed them. Nevertheless the 
law was passed, and, through the 
and personal influence of Mr. 
Webster and other leaders, it was 
forced down the throats of the 
north, who swallowed it with wry 
faces. There can be no doubt— 
even the most ultra-abolitionists 
must admit—that the measure was 
accepted by them. The deep-seated 
reverence for law which pervades 
all communities with representative 
governments, combined with a sin- 
cere love for the Federal Union 
under which the Republic had 
thrived so wonderfully, produced 
this result : and the country seemed 
to Europeans, who had not carefully 
watched the progress of the slavery 
question, to have recovered its tran- 
uillity, and to have set at rest the 
omenting cause of disturbance. 
But the present administration de- 
termined to revive it, in order to 
consolidate the democratic party. 
There were many reasons why this 
would probably prove a politic step. 
The south was lacus to move in 
a body on this question, so vital to 
its interests. Any party, there- 
fore, distinctly planting itself on 
southern ground, might reasonably 
hope to enter the north with an 
unbroken southern support. The 
north itself was known to be demo- 
cratic in its sympathies. The de- 
mocratic element had been largely 
reinforced by the European emigra- 
tion, which it was believed might 
be brought to the support of 
an advanced ‘progressive’ policy. 
The monetary interest, strong 
enough when united with the ra- 
dical section, to control the country, 
was known to be devoted to the 
Union; and it was supposed that 
under the rallying ery of ‘ Union,’ 
and by branding all men of deci- 
dedly anti-slavery sentiments as 
disunionists,—a game which had 
already been played successfully, — 
this interest would be made to feel 
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itself in danger, and would be 
brought to the eeaee of the 
government. With these views, 
which the past history of northern 
divisions shows were not short- 
sighted or without foundation, the 
bill, known as the Nebraska Bill, was 
introduced into Congress, and after 
a legislative battle such as has been 
rarely seen in any body, became a 
law. Unless we mistake the cha- 
racter and strength of the anti- 
slavery feeling of the north, it in- 
augurates a new period in the history 
of the country, and lays the founda- 
tion for events of the utmost im- 
portance to the whole world, whose 
estinies hereafter are inseparably 
bound up with those of the great 
Western Republic. 

We have never agreed with those 
who are disposed to treat the ques- 
tion of slavery as one of morals 
alone; and therefore we have not 
been inclined to join a platform 
crusade against it. Human sympa- 
thies, moral sense, religious culture, 
all that is noble in man’s nature, 
cries out against even the mildest 
state of involuntary servitude, ex- 
cept for crime. There is something 
in the claim to possess the life of an 
immortal being, to control his la- 
bour and enjoy its fruit, to limit his 
free-will, to restrain his thoughts, 
to govern his motions, to direct his 
affections, and to alienate him and 
his family bodily, so revolting to 
the sense of a man who has not been 
educated under the influence of such 
a system, that we cannot wonder at 
any exaggeration of language its 
opponents employ. Nay, it seems 
impossible that any language can 
exceed the reality as we have simply 
stated it. It requires the adjunct 
of no pictures of rifles nor blood- 
hounds, tyrannical Legrees, lasci- 
vious overseers, whips, and revolvers, 
to excite in reflecting men profound 
regret that such things can be. But 
we can equally understand that, on 
the plantation of a kind master, who 
cares for the personal comfort of 
the slaves, who permits them (it is 
only a permission) the free enjoy- 
ment of their affections, and does 
not deny to them the religious 
training of which the devotional 
mind of the negro is prone to take 
advantage, the ‘institution’ may 
wear the patriarchal aspect claimed 
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for it. And we can comprehend 
how a good man and a sincere 
Christian can look with complacency 
upon a system of labour which ap- 
parently produces so much comfort, 
and puts a handsome income into 
his own pocket. We have seen a 
similar obliviousness to faults in the 
labour system of England in men 
whose sincerity we respect, and in 
whose shilesthropy we have full 
trust. And when we see men of 
just views on other subjects so 
self-blinded, we are made aware 
that this question has other than 
merely moral aspects, that it con- 
cerns property, however unjustly, 
that it goes to the very root of social 
life, and that it forms the basis of 
political action in America. While, 
therefore, our views have always 
been decided, we have never been 
inclined to join in denunciations 
which we believed to be useless; 
and we do not propose now to enter 
upon the consideration of the moral 
wrong of slavery, nor to show the 
wickedness which it permits. The 
passing of the Nebraska Bill pre- 
sents it to us rather in its political 
aspect. 

he statisticians of the United 
States divide the country into six 
principal divisions, the inhabitants 
of which are distinguished from each 
other by different pursuits and cha- 
racteristics. Of these, New Eng- 
land, the principal seat of the 
manufacturing and fishing interest, 
is the least favoured. Ridges of 
undulating hills, covered with a ste- 
rile soil, and extensive tracts of new 
woodland, cross the central and 
southern parts; granite mountains 
and dense forests occupy the nor- 
thern. Innumerable water-courses 
intersect them, swelling into ponds 
and lakes at short intervals. The 
enterprise of the inhabitants has 
made of the former a power for their 
ingenious machinery ; the ice of the 
latter, firmly crystallized by the 
frosts of severe winters, also becomes 
a source of wealth in their hands. 
Their soil produces little beyond the 
necessaries of life, and not enough 
of those for their own use. Driven 
thus to other pursuits, they have 
become the national carriers and 
manufacturers, and show the fruits 
of their successful industry in their 
rural villages and their busy towns. 


Principal Divisions of the United States. 
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The anti-slavery sentiment has been 
mainly fosteredamong them. Spring- 
ing from almost imperceptible be- 
ginnings, and treated at the outset 
with popular odium, it has now got 
entire possession of this section of 
the eee 

Nature has been more bountiful 
to the ‘ Middle States.’ The great 
ports of New York and Philadelphia 
afford an outlet to their foreign 
commerce. The lakes and the St. 
Lawrence bound them on the north, 
and give an unbroken inland navi- 
gation of a thousand miles each 
way; while their steamers descend 
the Ohio eight hundred miles, and 
enter the waters of the Mississippi, 
navigable for five times that dis- 
tance. The population is unlike 
that of New England. The combi- 
nation of Dutch and English colo- 
nists in New York, of Swedes in 
NewJersey, of Germansand Quakers 
in Pennsylvania, and the mixture of 
their descendants with the Irish, 
English, Italians, Germans, French, 
Swedes, and Norwegians, who in- 
habit the great towns, and with the 
New Englanders who dwell in the 
west, give them a more varied and 
less provincial character. The rich 
gardens of Genessee, yielding forty 
bushels of corn to the acre; and the 
almost boundless coal and iron fields 
of Pennsylvania, have given them @ 
pre-eminence in the nation which 
they must continue to maintain. 
The same causes, combined with the 
unaccountable hostility of European 
emigrants to the negro race, coe 
hitherto prevented the anti-slavery 
sentiment from obtaining so strong 
a foothold here as in New England. 

In the central slave states the 
beauty of New England is united 
with the fertility and natural wealth 
of New York and Pennsylvania, 
but the blighting curse of slave 
labour destroys the vitality of their 
industry. With great resources for 
manufacturing, they produce no- 
thing ; and with unequalled com- 
mercial facilities, they rely on the 
north to do their carrying trade. 
Their principal agricultural produc- 
tions are tobacco, hemp, and Indian 
corn; but'a still more important 
element of wealth to them is their 
slaves. Having no great plantations 
themselves, they export their surplus 
slaves to the more southern states ; 
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and as the African slave-trade is 
prohibited, they have the entire 
monopoly of the market. 

The coast-planting states, six in 
number, comprise the cotton, rice, 
and sugar country, and are the 
strongholds of slavery. In some of 
them the slaves outnumber the free- 
men. With the exception of the 
uplands about the foot of the Alle- 
ghanies, they are flat, with uninter- 
esting scenery, but very fertile, as 
mee | the principal staples for 
export. They are the principal pur- 
chasers of the slaves from the more 
northern plantations. 

The north-western states include 
the prairie lands from Ohio to Iowa, 
and the forests and mineral wealth of 
Michigan and Wisconsin. Although 
yet in their infancy, their lake com- 
merece gives employment to two 
hundred thousand tons of sail and 
steam; and that on the Mississippi 
and its tributaries to probably much 
more. Land omated by a liberal 

overnment, in freehold, at five shil- 
ings sterling per acre, has drawn 
thither emigrants from the more 
eastern states, and from almost 
every country in Europe. The maize, 
with its dark green leaf drooping 
gracefully, relieves the sunburnt 
grass of most of the prairies east of 
the Mississippi, and yields a sure 
crop to the indolent proprietor, 
without other labour than that of 
seed-time and harvest. A settled 
hostility to slavery ae also to 
pervade this great population. 

In this slight sketch we have 
omitted California and Texas, which 
are both pro-slavery in sentiment, 
and the territories which are not yet 
of much importance. It will, how- 
ever, be perceived that the American 
Union shelters interests more di- 
verse, and people more unlike each 
other than were ever gathered before 
under any form of free government. 
And yet, notwithstanding the con- 
tradictory elements and radically 
opposite principles, a feeling of in- 
tense nationality has hitherto bound 
them together into one nation. 

The love of the Federal Union has 
been the main cause of this—a love 
implanted in the nursery, a in 
the schools, impressed inthe colleges, 
and made the first requisite for po- 
litical, we might almost say for social, 
success in life. George Washington 
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was the first father of the Union, 
and from his time to the present an 
unbroken succession of the great 
men of America have not failed to 
make this their principal lesson. 
They have pointed with a just pride 
to the results of the federation—a 
third of a continent divided into 
states living in harmony with each 
other; freed from the horrors of 
war, and left to their peaceful in- 
dustry, growing with a rapidity 
which has outstretched the wings of 
imagination ; increasing in wealth, 
in comfort, in political power; sup- 
plied abundantly with the means of 
religious culture, and in intellectual 
education ; and filled with a happy, 
prosperous people. They have said, 
and with truth,—before this Union 
you were divided, your interests 
severed, your agriculture unde- 
veloped, your commerce crushed, 

our manufactures unknown. Be- 

old what this has wrought for you. 
And the people of the United States 
have ech their words. Dis- 
union has been frowned upon, and 
the national will has, with a singular 
unanimity, when we consider the 
diversity of interests, moved the 
federation forward, till the possi- 
bility of federal self-government 
and the existence of the United 
States, are regarded in Europe as 
identical questions. Far distant 
may the day be when that Union 
shall be severed; when the advo- 
cates of arbitrary power may point 
to the American experiment as a 
failure. 

It is not, however, to be con- 
cealed that the character of the 
United States government has been 
steadily changing. The fathers of 
the republic, under whose guidance 
the battles of the Revolution were 
fought, and who originated and 
carried into successful operation the 
present constitution, were all anti- 
slavery men. Slavery existed in 
most of the states of the Union at 
that time—butwe have the authority 
of Mr. Charles Sumner, a senator 
from Massachusetts, and well-known 
in this country, for saying, that ‘the 
fathers of the republic, the leaders in 
the warof Independence, were struck 
with the inconsistency of an appeal 
for their own liberties, while holding 
in bondage their fellowmen, only 
guilty of a skin not coloured like 
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their own. Franklin, then in old 
age, venerated throughout the na- 
tion as its greatest man and its 
second citizen, respected throughout 
the world as a consistent patriot, an 
accomplished statesman, an illus- 
trious devotee of science, and an 
honest man, with one foot in the 
ve, bore testimony to the degra- 
Tuten of the system. Washington, 
a great slaveholder, surrounded 
himself by abolitionists in his coun- 
cils, and manumitted his slaves at 
his decease. Jefferson was true b 
word, at least, to the doctrine whic 
he himself had written in the Decla- 
ration of Independence—that ‘all 
men are born free and equal.’ There 
was, indeed, but one sentiment 
among the leading men. Other 
circumstances also combined to de- 
press the slave interest. The prin- 
cipal production for export from the 
planting states, the Indigo, had 
almost, if not quite, ceased to be 
profitable, on account of its cheaper 
production in the East; and as yet 
the cotton crop, owing to the diffi- 
culty of cleaning it, had not taken 
its place. Slavery had consequently 
become unprofitable ; but the inven- 


tion of the cotton gin in 1793 
entirely changed the value of the 
article, and the cultivation of cotton 
increased at once throughout the 
southern states in an incredible 


manner.’ Not long after this the 
infant republic began to extend its 
borders. Louisiana was annexed in 
1803, Florida in 1819, Texas in 
1844, New Mexico and California in 
1848: and the present year has 
witnessed a still further peaceful 
acquisition by treaty. These addi- 
tions have all been made southward; 
while, in the only conventions rela- 
tive to their northern boundary, the 
United States have surrendered a 
portion of their claims. 

As might have been predicted, 
these additions, bringing with them 
increased fields for slavery, have 
given to itnew strength. Its power 

gan with its capacity for being 
made profitable. tt was only when 
the interest of Lancashire and the 
Carolinas became inseparably united 
with each other, that the southern 
states began seriously to aim at the 
increase of their pohtical power by 
the extension of the country subject 


to slavery. Dismiss from the mind 
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the injustice of the 


tem and its 
evil con 


ces, and they must be 
held justified in their policy. The 

saw that the north h within itself 
the greatest elements of increase 
that free labour must, in the coms 
petition, engross all the commerce 
and all the manufactures, while it 
would have more than enough agri- 
culture for its own support ; that the 
same free labour, which is the foun- 
dation of social wealth and political 
greatness, would not come to a 
country where it would be subjected 
to competition with slaves; and 
that consequently, unless reinforced, 
the institution must soon die out 
fromexhaustion. And had the north, 
or had England been in the same 
situation, we fear they would have 
been equally blind to moral right, 
and equally keen-sighted to material 
interests. Looking over the brief 
history of the republic, it is impos- 
sible to resist the conclusion, that 
southern statesmen early organized 
a scheme for slave extension. The 
ordinance of 1787, as it is called, 
made all the public territories then 
owned by the United States free. 
The country it protected from the 
curse of slavery is now covered with 
a population of five millions. Only 
three years after this ordinance, the 
territory now forming the state of 
Tennessee was ceded to the federal 
government, on the condition that 
no regulation should be made tending 
to emancipate slaves ; and from this 
period we trace the downward pro- 
gress in public opinion.» In 1820, 
a strenuous effort was made to con- 
fine slavery to the east of the Mis- 
sissippi. With the aid of steam 
navigation, population had travelled 
to the banks of this mighty river, 
and had passed across it. And now 
that the products of the rich valley 
of the Ohio began to find their way 
to New Orleans, and the diverse 
interests which commerce creates, 
to lay the foundation for cities and 
towns along the course of this trade, 
the men of the north resolved that, 
on no consideration, should slavery 
cross that barrier. The contest 
lasted through three successive ses- 
sions of Congress, and terminated 
in the Missouri Compromise, by 
which the north were defeated : 
Missouri was admitted with slavery, 
Arkansas was allowed to retain the 
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institution; but, as an offset, it was 
excluded from all territory west of 
Missouri, north of the parallel of 
36° 30’. This was the first great 
victory of slavery. The ten years 
that followed witnessed the downfall 
of Mr. John Quincy Adams’ ad- 
ministration, which was northern in 
rinciple, and pledged to the deve- 
opment of the resources of the free 
north-west, and the triumphant elec- 
tion of General Jackson by the union 
of the radicalism of the north with 
the decided slave interest of the 
south. During all this time, the 
roving population of the south-west 
had been finding its way into Texas ; 
and even before the close of General 
Jackson’s public career, the question 
of its annexation had begun to be 
agitated. This was the culminating 
point of the slave mania. An aboli- 
tionist citizen of Boston was led 
through the streets of that law- 
observing town with a halter round 
his neck, and the deed received the 
sanction of the little magnates of the 
place. In Illinois,an abolition editor 
was mobbed, his office broken into, 
and himselfshot. Congressrefused to 
entertain any petitions praying for 
the abolition of slavery in the dis- 
trict of Columbia. The public mails 
were violated by law in the south to 
search for incendiary matter. And 
the suspicion of heretical sentiments 
on this question ostracized the per- 
son believed to entertain them. 
Between that time and the present 
a great change has taken place. 
The annexation of Texaswas brought 
forward as a measure for the pro- 
tection of slavery. Advocated by 
northern orators as ‘the extension 
of the area of freedom,’ it was urged 
upon the south as a measure vital to 
their interests, and was, after the 
unsuccessful opposition of the Whig 
party, carried triumphantly. It 
entailed a war with Mexico, which 
resulted in the purchase of additional 
territory—larger in extent than the 
whole of the original thirteen states. 
If we were to enter into the 
history of the controversy between 
free and slave labour for this ac- 
quisition which followed, we should 
exhaust more than one number of 
Fraser. At this time the Union 
was honestly feared by many sober 
citizens to be in danger of being 
rent to the centre, but viewing the 
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controversy from the distance of 
three thousand miles, we believe 
that there was about as much dan- 
ger of dissolution as there was of 
destruction to the British monarchy 
when the electors of Westminster 
returned, and continued to return, 
John Wilkes to the House of Com- 
mons, and that body refused and 
continued to refuse to receive the 
rofligate patriot asamember. The 
ear, however, of the north, urged 
by Mr. Webster, goaded by Mr. 
Clay, pricked by Mr. Cass, stimulated 
by Mr. Douglass, gave way. What 
people could resist when theirleaders 
all failed them? California was made 
a free state, but thesouth gained New 
Mexico, all the territory south of 
36° 30’, and the Fugitive Slave Law. 

The Nebraska Bill, of which we 
have already spoken, is the next 
chapter in the Listory. It repeals 
the Missouri Compromise of 1820, 
and, under the specious guise of 
leaving each community to settle 
its own laws, it provides that the 
people who shall live in that coun- 
try shall determine whether slavery 
shall exist there. It gives up to the 
curse of slavery a territory larger 
than all the Atlantic States, and 
described by the anti-slavery orators 
of the Senate as the garden of Ame- 
rica, abounding in rich plains, per- 
meated by navigable waters, and 
covered in parts with primeval 
forests. 

But though the south have gained 
these successive victories, they have 
not been without most important 
results to the north. Free labour 
has risen each time with accumu- 
lated strength. While decided arti- 
slavery views were twenty years 
ago scarcely tolerated in the coun- 
try, accomplished orators now pro- 
claim them in the Senate, and are 
listened to attentively. Maine is 
represented, in one of her senators, 
by an abolitionist. Mr. Sumner 
sits for Massachusetts, elected solely 
for his anti-slavery opinions; and 
his late colleague, who has just de- 
scended into his grave, with a rare, 
perhaps unexampled, reputation for 
probity, was understood to be tho- 
roughly northern on all these ques- 
tions. Mr. Seward, the back-bone of 
anti-slavery sentiment, sits for New 
York; and Mr. Chase, a ‘free 
soiler,’ for the great state of Ohio. 
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Few men that are unsound on this 

uestion, according to northern 
ideas of soundness, can be elected 
to the lower House from New Eng- 
land, New York, or Ohio. And 
in the paris of the north which 
were before wavering, unless we 
greatly mistake public feeling in 
the states, the passing of this bill, 
which repeals an act that the south 
bound itself to observe, will unite 
northern feeling as it has never 
been united before. The moment 
for the great contest appears to be 
rapidly approaching, a contest 
which seriously affects the interests 
of England, and vitally concerns the 
future of America. If we are to 
credit American newspapers, the 
Nebraska Bill is but one of a series 
of measures, the inauguration of a 
policy which is to extend over coun- 
tries far greater than the great re- 
gion to which it relates. Planting 
itself upon this, the south, with the 
general government in their hands, 
go forth again for southern acquisi- 
tion. Cuba, the key to the Gulf, is 
to be theirs. They will pass the 
arid wastes of northern Mexico, and 
take to themselves the rich plains be- 
yond. Their steamers will plough 
the waters of the Amazon, and on 
rich plantations by its banks they 
will plant their lates and intro- 
duce their institutions. The scheme 
is as grand as it is wicked, and only 
wants the single element of pro- 
bable success. The north are now, 
we are told, aroused; the newspa- 
pers from that part of the country 
seem to be united. Men who have 
never been suspected of abolition 
sentiments denounce the bad faith 
of southern politicians, and avow 
their willingness to fraternize with 
abolitionists for the purpose of re- 
tarding the threatened movement. 
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In New York, hitherto the strong- 
hold of southern feeling, anti-slavery 
meetings are crowded, and anti- 
slavery speeches of the most ex- 
citing kind are listened to with in- 
terest by intelligent audiences. The 
newspapers bear such united testi- 
mony upon these points that we are 
forced to credit them. What a 
change since—some few years since 
-—we knew that community ! 

We do not believe that the 
struggle will endanger the Federal 
Union. The Americans will not be 
so insane as to dissolve that. In 
only one contingency could the 
south afford, would they dare, to 
leave it—the contingency of sup- 

ort from England. On this their 
les count, while they pretend, 
with the view of gaining influence 
in the north, that jealousy of Eng- 
land is their sole motive of action. 
Whatever party, or combination of 
parties, may be in power here, 
though every mill in Lancashire 
should be closed, we believe no aid 
will be rendered by our government 
to uphold slavery. It is true that 
American cotton comes to this mar- 
ket. The most elevated philanthrop 
justifies the purchase, and we shall 
not waste words in defending it. 
But we cannot think that any emer- 
gency can arise in which this nation 
will be found lending its hand to 
extend the system that produces 
the article we consume in such quan- 
tities. A nation which sacrificed its 
own colonies for the principle of 
freedom, and which is now plunged 
in war to rescue the ee of 
a weak country from the inroads of 
oppression, can never be found tak- 
ing up arms in defence of the right 
to buy and sell men and women and 
to sever families. They who think 
otherwise reckon without their host. 

















































































































































































































































































































TO ‘ potter’ over Blue Books has 
never been considered a parti- 
cularly interesting occupation ; the 
very sight of one of those ponderous 
tomes is enough to make one turn 
sick with despair, especially in these 
days, when we have no time for 
swallowing anything but the con- 
centrated essence of literature, and 
When our minds must keep pace 
with our railroads, as they will 
doubtless some day have to do with 
our electric telegraphs. A — 
has been, however, lately made in 
Parliament to render even Blue 
Books palatable, by reducing their 
size, sifting away their chaff, and 
leaving only the small modicum of 
wheat which they may be supposed 
to contain. When this happy idea 
shall have been realized, we may 
expect to see it announced that 
no gentleman’s library can be con- 
sidered complete without possessing 
a series of these volumes, any more 
than it can be deemed complete at 
present minus some other books as 
well known by their colour, both at 
home and abroad, as those to which 
we have been referring. But unlike 
their blue brethren, at least in their 
ent bulky condition, these red 
ooks contain nothing except what 
instructs and entertains; what 
awakens earnest longings or reani- 
mates pleasant memories. With 
these in hand, we may travel all the 
world over, from Europe to Japan, 
and want for neither guide nor 
courier; in any case of doubt or 
difficulty, we have but to refer to 
the laws and statutes (far clearer 
and more comprehensible than any 
Acts of Parliament) which they con- 
tain, and the question is settled for us 
at once. . Need we say that we refer 
to Mr. Murray’s Handbooks ?—the 
guides of the erring, the Mentors of 
every travelling Suiemocken, the 
universally recognised arbitrators 
between pilgrims and publicans, 
wayfarers and commissionaires, tour- 
ists and passport officers, sight-seers 
and eeiied. art students and custo- 
dians of picture galleries. 
Great as are our obligations to 
Mr. Murray, who has provided us 
with a set of books we may well 
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wonder now how we could ever have 
done without, we owe him an espe- 
cial debt of gratitude for having by 
their means stemmed the tide of a 
certain class of publications which, 
before his Handbooks appeared, 
threatened completely to overwhelm 
us. Not many years ago, a man 
could scarcely stir twenty miles 
from his own door without rushing 
into print immediately afterwards, 
for the purpose of telling us all he 
had seen, done, and suffered ; lovers 
favoured us with their pilgrimages 
up the Rhine; invalids with their 
experiences of the Brunnens; France 
and Spain, Germany and Italy, were 
written up and written down, blamed 
and praised, idealized and realized, 
usque ad nauseam, yet no one was 
much the wiser; and scarcely any 
two books agreed in anything ex- 
cept in the amount of weariness they 
inflicted on the readers. Travellers 
returned as ignorant on most essen- 
tial points as when they set out; 
all the knowledge most of them had 
gained seemed to have to do with 
matters regarding their pockets ; 
they knew they had been victimised, 
but as to the how, the why, and the 
remedy, they were completely in 
the dark. en Mr. Murray arose, 
and with untiring diligence, la- 
bouring in love, set himself to the 
work of educating intending tourists 
and actual travellers, never resting 
until he had enabled his countrymen 
to be as much au fait to what they 
were going to see, and where they 
had best lodge, as if, instead of 
penetrating into ‘ foreign parts,’ they 
were only about to visit their county 
town. Not a spot on the Continent 
escaped his notice; even the nooks 
and corners of our own land are 
being subjected to the same search- 
ing investigation, which we have 
good reason to suppose will stretch 
from the mother country to the 
colonies, and in time extend over 
the whole habitable globe. Like 
Alexander, the traveller will soon 
have cause to weep, not indeed be- 
cause he has no new worlds to con- 
quer, but because there are none 
left for him to describe. Even now, 
if he wants to gain attention, it must 
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not be through the places he sees, 
but the mode in which he visits 
them ; unless he can skim the blue 
waters of the Egean in a four-oared 
boat, live like a Lap amongst the 
Laplanders, or travel alone and 
unprotected, like the adventurous 
Madame Ida Pfeiffer, all around the 
world, he may as well stay at home 
for any interest he may expect to 
excite by a recital of his adventures. 
But though people may well 
consider it a work of supererogation 
now-a-days to read journals which 
generally contain little else than 
an account of what is given much 
more accurately and completely in 
the Handbooks, it is quite possible 
still to write a journal of travels 
which may instruct and delight the 
reader, as much as ever travels did 
in those old days when they told of 
unknown 
Antres vast and deserts idle, 
Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose 
heads touch heaven, 
And of the cannibals that do each other 
eat, 
The Anthropophagi, and men whose 
heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders. 


Of this kind are Kéthen, Mr.Curzon’s 
Visits to the Monasteries of the 
Levant, &e. 

There is also another class of 
journals which will always be read 
with pleasure. These are they which 
only profess to pourtray the impres- 
sions produced on the mind by the 
places visited, apart from all descrip- 
tion of the places themselves. They 
are, in fact, a jotting down of ideas, 
original, pithy, philosophical, as the 
case may be; thoughts which mean 
more than meets the ear; where the 
sights and scenery beheld are used 
merely as starting-points whence 
the mind journeys on to speculations 
which have the spiritual rather than 
the visible for their subject ; the ideal 
rather than the real for their sphere. 

Of this description is the journal 
we have just been reading, and 
which ‘we greatly regret the author 
has not yet been prevailed upon to 
give to the aaa where it would 
certainly meet with a hearty wel- 
come. By the permission of the 
writer, we have, however, . been 
allowed to make some extracts from 
the MS., which will require no 
praise of ours to recommend them 
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to the attention of our readers; to 
all who love to behold the outpour- 
ings of a truly original mind, stro 
in its love of everything that is 
best and noblest, unbending in 
its detestation of cant and false- 
hood. Even when the fancy of the 
writer plays its wildest freaks, 
dancing like sunbeams on ripplin 
summer waves, he must be blin 
indeed who cannot see that beneath 
the sparkling surface lie calm, un- 
fathomable depths of serious, earnest 
thought; who cannot discern the 
profound philosophy that often peeps 
forth from beneath the veil of the 
gentle Socratic irony which is one 
of the distinguishing characteristics 
of the journal. But we have been 
led into saying more than we in- 
tended, and will no longer keep our 
readers from the enjoyment in store 
for them. Our first extract is taken 
from the voyage to Calais. 


May 10. Left Dover for Calais. 
Strong breeze from ‘sou’-west,’ as 
sailors call it. Of course I was very 
ill, as usual. All right-thmking 
people are. A party close to me 
were laughing and talking as merrily 
as could be, all the time. I hate 
people who are not sea-sick !—with- 
out sense, without feelings, without 
hearts, without souls ! — stomachs 
like the mollusca, but nothing be- 
~_ Asked captain if we should 

ein soon. He said in ten minutes, 


which turned out to be three _ 

ters of an hour. Captains do that : 

it keeps poonee so nice and 
Li 


quiet,—telling them consoling lies ; 
white, perhaps, I wont answer for 
colour, but size tremendous. Calais 
at last,—everybody. saying we have 
had a good passage! good!!! 

May 11. Travelling from Calais 
to Brussels. As I am going to Ger- 
many I must rub up my German. 
So I went in search of a professor, 
and, having found one, told him I 
was going to stop a week in Brus- 
sels, and wanted some lessons. He 
seemed to think a week was a short 
time to learn German in, but he 
said he would do his best. Can't 
walk in the streets without being 
pestered by commissionaires, want- 
ing to show me Waterloo and the 


lions of Brussels. "What do I care 


about Waterloo? And, besides, 


how do they know that I am an 
F2 
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Englishman ?—Very insulting! I 
must let a moustache grow, for pro- 
tection ; but then there’s the washed 
face. I don’t know what to do. 
It’s a foolish habit, perhaps, but 
still a habit that comes of being so 
much in England. 

May 13. After breakfast set my 
German going. The professor an 
Englishman, at least he tells me so. 
‘I am von Englishman,’ he said. 
Wears long black hair half way 
down his back, and spectacles. He 
says I want nothing in the reading 
way—what I want is talk. Ifthat’s 
the demand he provides the supply. 
He is a remarkably intelligent man, 
with an immense fund of informa. 
tion, which he imparts, uninter- 
many: for any length of time. If 
only I could understand a little of it 
now and then! He says the time 
will come. Well I hope so, but I 
never can be a good language-talker 
for one reason: before talking well 
everybody must talk badly ; now I 
have a great repugnance to submit- 
ting to the degradation of the preli- 
minary bungling stage. Great ad- 
vantage many have, who though 
they bungle fearfully, think all the 
time they talk like natives. 

I shan’t stay long with these Bel- 
gians, who are poor creatures: in 
race half French, half German; so 
far somewhat like the English, but 
the difference is, Belgians have all 
the faults of French and Germans, 
and none of the merits—English 
have all the merits and none of the 
faults. Their language is of compo- 
site order, Dutch, French, with a 
dash of English. All things in Bel- 
gium, streets, villages, &c., have two 
names, French and Flemish, or 
Dutch. People are said always to 
think in words. A Belgian must be 
puzzled whether to think in French 
or Dutch, but perhaps both are 
necessary before an idea is intelli- 
gible to him. A slow process, but 
one that would account for a certain 
peculiarity in the Belgian character. 

Sunday. I didn’t know where the 
English church was, and waited two 
minutes in the street, till I saw an 
English prayer-book walking fast 
towards me. I followed it, lost it 
in a crowd, found it again, and, after 
a long walk, it stopped at a house, 
and disappeared. It did not look 
much like a church, but I went in, 
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and found all right,—a chapel cor- 
rectly be-pewed a l’Anglaise, and & 
nothing else in the world, unless it 
be & sheep-pens or 4 loose horse- 
boxes. 

Paris. When last I was here, 
liberté, égalité, et fraternité was 

rinted on the walls. Louis Napo- 
eon has rubbed it all out. Quite 
right, too. I don’t mean to say 
anything ill-natured of the walls in 
Paris, but it is impossible to den 
they have been telling most dread- 
ful falsehoods the last few years. 
The names of the streets are dif- 
ferent, too. The Rue Royale, that 
was Rue de la République, has taken 
its old name again. 

I have been to the Exhibition 
several times. Now however one 
may laugh at French artists, one 
thing I will say of them—namely, 
that they paint the largest pictures 
in the world. To-day I do'think I 
have seen some of the very largest 

ictures I ever saw in my whole life. 

et, in the English Exhibition, I 
have seen a little three-feet-by-two 
pre-Raphaelite picture worth all the 
acres of French canvas that were 
ever painted, or ever will be. I was 
told, in London, that everybody was 
laughing at it. Well, very Likely 5 
so much for the great fool ‘ Every- 
body.’ Produce something it is not 
accustomed to, and it always laughs, 
whether the singularity is from ex- 
cess of merit or demerit. How is it 
to tell which? So, to make sure, it 
laughs at both. 

June 2. Returned to Brussels. 
Name, S——, puzzles the passport 
officials. The fact is, it is a tho- 
rough-bred, Teutonic, angular, 
sharp-cornered word, full of difli- 
culty, but what a Teuton has energy 
to tackle. Notsoa Celt. Sowhat 
does he do, when he encounters such 
a word? Why, he rounds off the 
corners, shaves off the knobs, 
smooths all unevennesses, and then, 
and not till then, ventures to put it 
into his mouth. Crossing the boun- 
dary between France and Belgium, 
a be-sworded, be-buttoned, be-belted 
official takes all passports, and, in 
half an hour, returns them by calling 
the names over. I waited some 
time. At last my turn came. 
Monsieur Steek—d! Well done! 
thou unshaved Gaul, better pro- 
nounced than usual. ‘ Voici, c'est 
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mon,’ I said, and mine it was, sure 
enough. Moral.—Dropping the 
consonants in a language, signifies 
want of energy, and imbecility in 
the national character. «ahs 
Liege. I was sitting with a man, 
the other day I felt sure was an 
Englishman. I don’t know why, 
for he was moustached, bearded, 
and crop-headed, in all things like a 
Frenchman. His face had not been 
washed for three days, and there 
was nothing about his hands to lead 
one to suppose they had ever been 
washed at all. And yet I felt he 
was an Englishman. So I listened 
to try if I could catch any English 
accents. He was sitting a little 
distance off, but at last I caught a 
few words: these—‘Oh, you can 
tell he’s an ass, by the cut of his 
gib.’ ‘I thought so,’ I observed to 
myself, and went on with my dinner, 
highly gratified with my sagacity. 
Almost every other hotel one sees 
on the Continent is called ‘ Hotel 
d’Angleterre,’ or ‘ Hotel de Lon- 
dres,’ or ‘ Hotel Anglais,’ or some- 
thing of that kind; and very grati- 
fying it is to an Englishman to see 
the consideration in which his dear 
country is held,—unless, indeed, he 
has the misfortune to be one of 
those tremendously profound folks 
who are never satisfied with things 
as they appear, but are always seek- 
ing for real motives below, in which 
case the gratification about this and 
many other things besides, does not 
last ae 
Frankfort. Heard all my life 
talk about going up the 
hine. Done it. Looked at moun- 
tains and castles—real old castles— 
and sham young ones till I was 
tired to death of them. Went down 
into the cabin and ordered some 
roast. chicken, fried potatoes, and a 
demi bouteille of Rudesheimer. The 
Rudesheimer was excellent; the 
poulet not amiss—the fried potatoes 
might have had another turn with- 
out Saeanien. All the world 
goes mad after thesublime. J don’t 
care a fig about it, nor do I approve 
of the sensation. Burke—I don’t 
mean the Burke whose name has 
added a verb to the English lan- 
os fp Sublime-and-beautiful 
urke, says, or if he did not he 
should, that the sensation of fear is 
a necessary part of the sublime. 
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The case may be put algebraically 
thus, the sublime—fear = the beau- 
tiful. But fear is a despicable hea- 
thenish sort of sensation, that a man, 
calling himself a Christian, has no 
business with. Oh yes! says some- 
body, that is all very well for people 
born without the feeling, but sup- 
~~ you were born with a great 

ump on each side of the back part 
of your head? So I am born with- 
out the feeling, am I? Come, then, 
I'll tell you a secret. Till I—I 
really can not say how old—it would 
be too humiliating—but till I was 
ears old, 1 never once went 
to bed without first looking under it, 
then under the table, and behind the 
curtains, for—nothing material — 
but hobgoblins. No! as I was say- 
ing, give me the beautiful, you may 
—_ my share of the sublime—any- 

Jul 25. Went to the English 
church. I believe the English ser- 
vice is performed at every town in 
the known world. Large chapel, 
full of English. Clergyman had a 
good voice, at least 1 thought so; 
and I fancy his opinion coimcided 
with mine. Wonder if there is an 
one sane person in the whole world, 
utterly vanitiless. 1 suspect not. 
If we have got beyond the vulgar 
vanities then we are vain of not being 
vain—if further still, then we are 
vain of not being vain of not being 
vain. We must come to it—some- 
where. 

Wiesbaden, July. It is required 
to prove that an Englishman and 
German are the same. A German 
drinks beer, and an Englishman 
drinks beer. And the axiom says, 
‘ He who drinks beer, thinks beer;’ 
therefore a German thinks beer, and 
an Englishman thinks beer. There- 
fore a German and an Englishman 
think the same, and what a man 
thinks, means what he is. There- 
fore a German and an Englishman 
are the same thing. Q. E. D. 

This seems quite conclusive, and 
yet there is not one word of truth in 
it; because, as in ninety-nine argu- 
ments out of a hundred, it is founded 
on false or undefined premises. 
Any clever goose can argue cor- 
rectly if you give him the founda- 
tion, but only insight or pure reason 
(not reasoning—that’s quite another 
thing) can jules the right or wrong 
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of that, or even thinks about the 
matter. 

One day two little children, Robin 
and Jemmy, were looking at a steam- 
a thrashing corn, and very soon 
Robin began to explain all about it 
toJemmy. He said, ‘First you see 
that the piston goes up and down, 
and makes that long thing push u 
that round thing, and that pulls 
down that rod, and that strikes 
against that other thing you see 
there, which makes that little wheel 
go round, and that turns the great 
wheel round, which makes the 
thrashing machine go.’ And then 
Robin said to himself, ‘ What a nice 
thing it is to be so clever as I am,— 
but—I do believe, Jemmy, you don’t 
understand it—even yet;’ and he 
thought, ‘how very stupid;’ but 
then, again, he thought that, per- 
haps, he could not help being stupid, 
and so, very good naturedly began 

over again; ‘first you see that 
the piston goes up and down, and 
makes that round thing,’ &c. Ac., 
and he repeated this several times 
over. But poor little Jemmy hardly 
heard a word he said, for he was 
thinking all the time what made the 
piston go up and down, and he could 
not understand it, nor can he to this 
day. But it is a great mystery to 
him, and he never thinks about the 
steam-engine without a feeling of 
great awe and respect, while, clever 
little Robin, who thinks he under- 
stands all about it, never thinks of 
the steam-engine without saying to 
himself, ‘how nice it is to be 
such a clever little boy as I am— 
so much cleverer than poor little 
Jemmy.’ I was told when I first 
heard the story, that Robin was 
an English little boy, and Jemmy 
a German little boy, but I am not 


rtain. 
For the philosophy of pure reason 


and understanding, read Kant’s book 
on pure reason ao is an excellent 
translation of it), the nicest, the 
greatest, the most wonderful, the 
most profound book that ever was 
written; the book that Goethe said 
completely cleared up the whole 
matter, and settled the question in 
toto between reason and understand- 
ing, showing that the former, man 
shared with angels (I wonder how 
he knew that) and the latter with 
animals. Mind, you wont under- 
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stand a word of the book, but that 
is no matter. Nobody does. 

Hegel said, just before he died, 
that only one man in the whole 
world understood it, and that he 
understood it wrong. But sw 
you cannot understand it. at 
then? Does not Goethe say, in his 
Wilhelm Meister, that the mind of 
the highest kind is never satisfied 
unless it has dealings with the in- 
comprehensible? .... You wont 
read Kant’s book. Eh? How can 
you expect, then, to have a mind 
of the highest kind? 

Now Goethe was a mighty man, 
but he made a little bungle when he 
said that, and a very common vulgar 
one too. He measured the world, 
taking his own mind as the standard, 
and what he said really only meant, 
my kind of mind is never satisfied 
unless dealing with the incompre- 
hensible. How did he know that 
was the highest kind? or how can 
any one know what is the highest 
kind—whether there is a highest? 
Why may not A be as great as B, 
and as good too, though they have 
not a thought or feeling in common? 

What business had Goethe—what 
business can any one have—to put a 
limit to the infinity of creation 

One, two, three, four pages and a 
half of parenthesis, and all of it, I 
am afraid, a sad digression from our 
subject, which, if you remember, 
was beer. That ‘he who drinks 
beer, thinks beer,’ is then, I say, an 
axiom too undefined to use as the 
foundation of an argument. For 
what kind of beer is meant? Does 
it mean Allsopp’s, or Bavarian, or 
Ginger, or Spruce, or what? Until 
all is clearly and definitely stated, 
argument from it is mere talk. The 
fact of the matter is, an Englishman 
and German are very different. 

Aug.4, Wiesbaden. I wonder ow A 
I am staying here so long. I thin. 
it is perhaps because I like the 
rooms I have at the hotel, clean, 
comfortable, and roomy ; above all, 
free from little red inseets with little 
black legs, and that’s not a little to 
say for a continental bedroom. 
Then there’s a principle in nature, 
called, I think, the vis inertia, which 
means, if I mistake not, that every- 
thing will remain where it is tll 
something makes it go somewhere 
else. However, what's the odds? 
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A man must be somewhere. “But I 
am really going to-morrow. 

Aug. 5, Wiesbaden. Changed my 
mind. Wont go till to-morrow. 

Aug. 6, Wiesbaden. Am intend- 
ing to go to-morrow afternoon. 

Aug. 7, Wiesbaden. Am reall 
rather sorry to leave this place. i 
go to-morrow. The country is so 

retty, and the bands play so de- 
ightfully. 

Avg. 9, Wiesbaden. To-morrow I 
am going away from here. I go to 
Baden-Baden, because it is called 
the most beautiful watering-place in 
Europe. By the way, why on earth 
do people call it Baden-Baden? The 
name of the place is Baden, as you 
may see on the mapany day. How- 
ever, I hate to be singular, so if it’s 
the custom in mentioning a place to 
repeat its name twice, I'll do so too, 
by all means. So, as I was saying, 
I go to-morrow to Baden-Baden, 
and from there to Munich-Munich. 
Then I go to the next ly and 
after that to somewhere else...... 
It occurs to me that several of my 
observations have been in a conver- 
sational form—‘ you say,’ ‘I'll tell 
you,’ frequently recurring. So I 
will just mention here, once for all, 
that when this is the case, it means 
that they are taken down from 
memory from conversations which I 
have had, from time to time, with a 
great friend of mine of the name of 
‘Harris,’ and if ever that form 
occurs again, it will be most likely 
in.consequence of having shortly be- 
fore had a conversation with him 
upon the subject I am discussing. 

arris is, I so sed a son, or, at any 
rate, a near relation of that Mrs. 
Harris who has been a good deal 
talked about for the last few years. 

Aug. 13. Baden-Baden is without 
one single exception the most de- 
lightful and the most beautiful place 
in the whole solar system, and ever 
since I eame here I have been won- 
dering and trying to make out why 
it is anybody lives anywhere else. 
It is incipient Switzerland and with- 
out its disagreeables. The hills are 
high, but not foolishly so, as in real 
Switzerland, where they are too high 
and too steep to do anything with— 
where you seis think yourself on 
the point of getting to the top, but 
never do, which after a certain height, 
are covered with snow—I hate snow 
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—which are not covered after a cers 
tain height with trees—I love trees. 

On my way here, I stopped a 
night at Heidelberg ; all the world 
goes to Heidelberg to see the largest 
wine cask in the world. All the 
world is always going to see sights, 
but there is nothing in half of them. 
I didn't go to see the cask, though £ 
had only a doorway to pass through, 
for I knew there was nothing in it, 
(how could there be, when it has 
been lying on its side with the bung 
out for a century?) but I saw the 
old castle, and a splendid old place 
it is. People talk of the view from 
it; it is exactly the view of the 
Divalley I see every day out hunt- 
ing from the top of the Wolds mul- 
tiplied by 15. NowTI can do that 
sum in my head any day I am out 
on the Wolds, so 1 wont come to 
Heidelberg again. However, the 
old castle comes into the view to 
be sure. Well, on the Wolds, a 
pack of hounds comes into the view, 
so which has the best of it, I should 
like to know? Very enthusiastic! 
am not 1? Well, I was as enthu- 
siastic as my neighbours, if es 
would tell the truth; but peop 
sham so, and pretend to be and te 
have what they have not, and are 
not,s0.... 

As to real enthusiasm I will tell 
anybody who likes to hear, what I 
really think of it, which is—that it is 
the tip-top finish to human nature: 
. .. . So thought those old fellows 
the Greeks, who now and then said 
sensible things, in spite of Sydney 
Smith, who said their conversations 
always reminded him of these which 
at the present day take place between 
children and their nurses. A dog 
can take into his mind a mere object 
—the raw material as well as, perhaps 
better than, a man—but it is only 
by working it up for use in the un- 
derstanding, next subjecting it to 
the succeeding process in the ima- 
gination, and then finishing it of 
with poetry and enthusiasm, that the 
really beautiful article is produced, 
and the man becomes human and 
super animal. 

leidelberg has a great university; 
and the town is full of students, who 
have generally very little red caps 
on their heads, and very large yellow 
pipes in their mouths. Ihave heard 
of German students’ duels all my 





life, but Conte it was a bye-gone 
barbarism. Nota bit of it. About 
every third student I saw had a 
tred gash across some part of 
is face. Now the philosophy of 
the matter must be this. Duelling 
is their safety-valve to let off the 
superfluous life that every one has, 
or ought to have inhim. In Eng- 
land we manage better, I was goin 
to say; but what business have i 
to dogmatise and say one thing is 
better than another, merely because 
I think itis? The great Mr. Mal- 
thus would no doubt say, nothing 
could be better than the German 
system, for it serves both as a safety- 
valve and a check on the redundant 
ulation at the same time. But 
was going to say that in England 
the safety-valve is hunting, shooting, 
boating, racing, cricketing, &c., whic 
a great many wise folks, and exceed- 
ingly (self-called) intellectual people, 
generally of the Cobden and Bright 
, are anxious to do away with. 

e reason is, these good people 
themselves want no safety-valve, for 
there is no superfluity of the kind 
we speak of to escape; if there is, 
it is rather the other way. They 
are generally men of considerable 
talent, but little else; and what is 
intellect alone ? 

Intellect cannot feel, hope, wish, 
love, hate, pity, desire, enjoy, suffer, 
&e. &c.; that is, intellect is not the 
man, it is only the machine he makes 
use of; a splendid machine to be 
sure,—beats steam-engines hollow, 
but still only a machine. Of course 
aman wont come to much without 
one, and a good one ; nor will a tune 
on the pianoforte come to much 
without a pianoforte, and a good 
one—yet the pianoforte is not the 
music. 

Aug.20. Baden-Baden is arranged 
like Wiesbaden, and, I believe, all 
the German watering-places. There 
are places to drink the nasty waters 
in, aad great assembly rooms where 
roulette and rouge-et-noir tables are 
constantly at work, and which eve 

evening are filled with all the world, 
who walk up and down, and look at 
each other, and who, I have ob- 
served in one or two instances, but 
of course only one or two, think 
themselves quite worth looking at. 

Look! didn’t I say so? Phere 


comes one of them; an Englishman 
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too. Well, you are a good-lookin 
fellow, my dear countryman,—I wi 
say that for you,—with lots of hair 
about your face here and there; 
(very odd thing, but an English- 
man’s face almost always begins to 
sprout when its owner lands on the 
continent ;) and here you come up 
the room, and there you go down the 
room, and whichever way you go, 
you suck the end of your stick as if 
you took it fora sugar-plum. And 
you walk somewhat slowly, and your 
gait is somewhat careless, and you 
throw out your leg at every step as 
if it were going to be a very long 
one, but it always comes back again, 
and makes a very short one; and 
our boots are tipped with patent 
Teather, and your chin is tipped too; 
and do you suppose I don’t know 
what you're thinking about? ‘Well, 
she is pretty—very.’ You are right 
there; and she was looking at you, 
just then. You are right there, too; 
ut, you great donkey, don’t you see 
you are making the common bungle, 
and think she was admiring you, 
when she was only looking to see if 
you were admiring her—a very dif- 
ferent matter. 
Saturday, Aug. 12. I think I have 
said - meee ea a cer 
eople ; amongst the coun opie 
ios ame who are very aalehine. 
both men and women. In all civi- 
lized countries what are called the 
higher classes, that is, to speak more 
explicitly, the richer classes, are 
wanting in the beauty they ought 
to have, from indolence, luxury, 
want of air, want of exercise, want 
of life. And then they become pale 
and interesting, and perhaps intel- 
lectual ; and pray what is the worth 
of such intellectuality, which only 
comes from the absence of every- 
thing else? Who will make a bid 
for it? I will myself. How much P 
Twopence-halfpenny. No more? 
Not one farthing. Going for two- 
pence-halfpenny. Going, going, go- 
ing for twopence halfpenny. Gone, 
for two pence-halfpenny. What an 
ass I was, to bid somuch money for it! 
In one or two countries these evils 
are increased by tea-drinking. The 
Germans never drink tea. They 
call it poison, and say it makes them 
drunk ; and the Germans are to be 
depended on in a question of cause 
oie effect. Any other nation, when 
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it has an effect to which it wants to 
put a cause, just takes the first cir- 
cumstance that occurs to the mind, 
claps it down behind the effect, and 
dubs it the cause; or, if it does hit 
on a connecting circumstance, is just 
as likely to put the effect before the 
cause as the cause before the effect ; 
cart before horse, as horse before 
cart. My children shall never drink 
tea, they shall drink c4fé aw lait; 
no brandy, or, as it is called in Eng- 
land, pom and sherry ; but perhaps 
a little claret or ine wine, or 
Allsopp’s bitter beer, or Guinness’s 
stout, if the 
any one of them will be, at least I'd 
cut its throat if it was, so now they 
know what they have to expect. . . 

Augsburg, Aug. 26. In the ori- 
fpnal MS., of nearly a week ago, I 

nd the following observations, evi- 
dently omitted from their somewhat 
prosy nature and subject, which was 
a continuation of some remarks 
about health. 

There are three states of exist- 
ence. First, disease, the perfection 
of which is death; second, health, 
the perfection of which is life; third, 
neither the one nor the other. There 


are of course all shades and degrees 


between these. But I will put it in 
another form. Life—health. Neu- 
tral ground. Disease—death. Al- 
most all well educated people live in 
the neutral ground. Children are 
better off, only because they don’t 
manage themselves. ‘Have you 
health ?’ ‘Yes, to be sure I have.’ 
‘How do you know?’ ‘Why, I 
never feel ill, never uncomfortable, 
never low spirited, never have a 
headache—in fact, I’m quite well.’ 
‘ Now, when I ask you one question, 
why is it that you answer another? 
I ask you if you have health, and 
you answer that you have not dis- 
ease. Health is a positive; not a 
mere negative quality. Have you 
health—that is, is the mere fact of 
existence a delight to you? Have 
you the exhilaration and rosy cheeks 
of a healthy child?’ ‘No.’ ‘Of 
course, you haven't. I know that 
very well. How is it possible, for 
you don’t get up before six o'clock 
every morning?’ ‘Yes, I do.’ 
‘Then you sleep more than seven 
hours out of the twenty-four?’ ‘ No, 
I don’t.’ ‘Then you are of the ner- 
vous order, and sleep less?’ ‘No, 
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are delicate. Not that 
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I don’t.’ ‘Then you don’t walk at 
least six miles every day?’ ‘Yes,I 
do.’ ‘Then you eat or drink be- 
yond the work done, or waste to 
make up?’ ‘No, I don’t.’ ‘Then 
you have a crotchet in some corner 
of your brain that makes you eat or 
drink too little?’ ‘No, 1 haven’t.’ 
‘Then you have some constantly 
acting cause for great anxiety or 
grief—mind, no fanciful sentimen- 
tality, for that would go, but real?’ 
‘No, I haven’t—at least, not that I 
know of.’ ‘Then you are so unfor- 
tunate as to have an extraordin 
intellect that can’t be kept quiet 
*‘No—at least—I—wont be quite 
sure, but, I think not,’ ‘Then— 
then—then you are a lusus nature, 
or you have got into the wrong 
planet, or something, for in this 
there is nothing else required.’ 
Well, this is all very fine, but 
what is there new in it? New! do 
you suppose the world is such a 
goose as tohave lived these thousands 
of years without finding out the 
rules for such asimple matter. She 
found them all out thousands of 
years ago, and she has been repeal- 
ing and breaking them as hard as 
she can ever since. And so we go 
on still; and there is reason to be- 
lieve that, here and there, one or 
two of us would like to be thought 
beautiful to look upon, and when 
that is the case, we put a little 
Kalydor here, and a little Macassar 
there, just as we read that the Hot- 
tentots do, only we put a little rose- 
water into our grease, and then we 
look in the glass, and find we have 
just the same sort of miscellaneous 
complexion we had before, and then 
comes the rouge. Well, the rouge, 
and pray who has any business to 
say anything against rouge? Who 
doesn’t rouge? I once knew aman 
who wished to be thought ae inti- 
mately acquainted witlr the French 
language, and he was always 
squeezing into his talk French 
words and phrases, generally wrong, 
always wrongly pronounced. That 
was His rouge. Another had the 
same ambition about the Latin lan- 
guage. He knew one quotation 
(and not one jot more Latin), and 
there was no keeping it out of his 
mouth. If you asked him what 
o'clock it was, out came the quota- 
tion, and his watch too, That was 
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his rouge. Nay, I don’t pretend 
to be better than my neighbours. 
I must confess I use a leetle bit of 
rouge myself now and then. 
Would you like to know what kind 
of rouge I use, where I obtain it, 
how 1 apply it? Then you shall. 
Pooh! I don't want to conceal any- 
thing. I obtain it from Mr. B., of 
Q. It is contained in a little round 
box, and I use it to polish my little 
gold studs. 

But why all this fuss about mere 
bodily health? This is why, among 
other reasons. In this world, body 
and mind are so tied together, that 
nothing—not as big as a pin’s point 
—can happen to the one without 
the other being affected in exactly 

same proportion. Who was 
that said ‘Fudge.’ It wasn’t I, nor 
i, norI. Well, it don’t matter who 
it was, but I heard it as plain as 
ever I heard anything in my life: 
But what has all this to do. with 
Germany and theGermans? It has 
this to do with it, that the Germans 
are illustrations of the truth of it all. 
One of their peculiarities is health, 
and they are a simple, happy, child- 
like people ; that is, child-like when 


they should be, man-like when they 
should ; or, to put it another way, 
wise as serpents, harmless as doves. 
You see a sme of men of forty 


years of age and more playing like 
children. But so undignified! N ow 
will you just have the goodness to 
tell me what on earth that poor, 
dependent, helpless hive of ignorant 
children, called the race of man, can 
possibly have to do with dignity ? 

Wasn't I right to omit all this last 
week ? 

September 4. Went this morning 
to the cemetery. Very pretty. 
Every grave isa little flower bed, 
full ot'flowers. They have a curious 
plan of leaving exposed those who 
die for twenty-four hours before 
they are buried. There are always 
ten or twelve. They lie in their 
coflins as if in a bed, covered with 
flowers and wreaths. 

First there was a very old 
en, om a black-moustached 
man of thirty, then a very youn 
child, then a girl of sietein. She 
had a very pretty wreath of flowers 
on her head. And now I will tell 
you what she reminded me of. She 
reminded me of young ladies I have 
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sometimes seen, after they have been 
assiduously performing those bar- 
barous rites and ceremonies called 
the London season, except, indeed, 
in one respect. The former was not 
—_ to look upon, for actual 
eath is beautiful, but live death 
——. The eyes of only the very 
pas children were open.. Most 
ikely they do so because experience 
shows it is not painful to look upon. 
But the reason it is not is, that it 
does not look unnatural, because, 
in life, a very young child's eyes 
have a glassy, vacant look. To the 
gloved fingers of all are attached 
wires leading to bells. I asked the 
man if a bell had ever been rung. 
He said no; but the plan had only 
been in practice a few years. 

Munich, Sept. 5. Munich is per- 
haps one of the most beautiful, and 
certainly the worst situated town in 
Europe. It is set down in the midst 
of an immense plain, flat as a pan- 
cake—flatter—for a pancake gene- 
rally has a bit of brown sugar un- 
derneath, here and there, causing 
slight elevations and depressions ; 
there are no bits of brown sugar 
under any part of the Munich plain. 

Sept. 6. Been to-day to see the 
Pinakothek and the Glyptothek, 
(you had better not try to pronounce 
these words, you will only be hurt- 
ing yourself: but what can you 
expect of words made up of German 
and Greek mixed together?) ‘Lhese 
buildings together form the Bavarian 
national picture and statue galleries. 
There are in Munich very man 
other things exceedingly well wort 
seeing ; so I engaged a commission- 
aire to show me where all the places 
were; not, as is generally done, to 
show me the things themselves. I 
like looking at a picture with my 
own eyes, better than with those of 
a boozy commissionaire. 

So I just took a glance round each 
building, and then came out to go 
to another. ‘ Mais, Monsieur,’ said 
commissionaire, ‘if you go on 80 
fast, we shall see everything in half- 
an-hour.’ ‘Tant-mieux,’ said I; 
Tant pis,’ answered he. (They are 
paid a florin an hour.) 

Munich, Sept. Been to-day to 
Schlossheim, an old palace turned 
into a picture gallery. 

Saw some good German pictures 
there. The Germans beat the Eng: 
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lish as much in the higher lines of 
art, as the English beat them in all 
the lower. have not seen one 
good German landscape. 

When a German takes a land- 
seape’s portrait, he first gets a brush, 
3 brushes the landscape all over 
till it is quite clean; then he takes 
something hard and smooth, and 
rubs it all over till it is quite flat; 
then he passes a wash of French 

lish over it, and makes it quite 

right; and then he sits down on 
his three-legged stool, and works 
away. 

I never saw all this; but he must 
do it, or his picture could never get 
the effect it always has. 

I saw a most admirable portrait 
of Goethe, making him in feature 
something like Partridge’s portrait 
of Sir W.8., only with large black 
eyes, and a strange keen expression. 

roethe had an astounding intellect, 
but he was no angel. 

I don’t mean that he was the 
other way, for he was what you call 
‘a good sort of man;’ but to match 
such an intellect, and make him all 
of a piece, he should have been 
something more than just ‘a good 
sort of man.’ He was deficient in 
enthusiasm and in warmth; not 
like a German, more like an English- 
man in kind, and he admired the 


English, and set all Germany learn- 
ing Enghsh, and reading English 
books, which they do now, to an 
enormous degree. However, he was, 
to use Disraeli’s laughed at, but 


expressive, and therefore good 
phraseology, ‘a great fact in the 
world,’ the greatest, perhaps, there 
has been for centuries ; that is, the 
fact of most influence on it; whether 
for good or evil, will be a matter of 
opinion. A. will say, good; B. will 
say, evil: but what they say wont 
alter matters, for the great fact will 
have its swing, whatever faces they 
make over it. But, say you, I never 
thought about him, and don’t know 
a single thing he ever did, said, or 
wrote; he has had no effect upon 
me. And, pray, how do you know 
that? Do you know where all 
the things that have influenced 
you in your life come from origi- 
nally? You never read (I never 
caught Harris reading), but you 
talk, and hear talk, and though you 
don’t know that what you heard 
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M. say the other day, and whick 
you thought such a capital notion 
tliat you have been repeating it 
ever since to everybody, each one 
of whom has repeated it twenty 
times again—I say, though you 
don’t know that, M. had heard it 
from N., who got it from O., who 
had read it in a letter from P., who 
had found it in the Morning Post, 
which paper had got it from Bell's 
Life in London, which had got it 
from the Sporting Review, which 
had got it from the Quarterly, which 
had got it from an article in Fraser, 
which had met with it in an old 
paper in the Hdinbro’ of forty years 
ago, upon a translation of Goethe's 
Gotz von Berlichingen, by Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, who perhaps never would 
have been heard of but for Goethe. 
I say again, though you don’t know 
that, it is no less true, and only 
shows what a lot of things you may 
be doing or saying, without in the 
least knowing why you are doing 
and saying any one of them, know- 
ing as you think yourself. 

The world is always under the in- 
fluence of some ruling mind. Fifty 
and a hundred years ago, it was Jean 
Jacques Rousseau. A good many 
years before that, it was one Luther, 
a German. Now, it is Goethe. 
Who is to be our next king? Car- 
lyle’s coming man? I think we 
want him rather. Goethe wont 
satisfy the world very long. Why, 
there is on the other side of the 
Atlantic, a man alive now who beats 
Goethe hollow at his own game, and 
flies twice as high. Yet there is 
many a hole to be picked in his coat, 
Kingsley has picked one—namely, 
that he only writes for a few of his 
own kind; he does not try to make 
himself understood by the little folks 
of all ages, and sexes, and sizes. So 
his books are Hebrew to the multi- 
tude. Now, fine old prosy Words- 
worth says very truly, that a poet is 
a teacher or nothing. But the es- 
sence of teaching is simplicity. 
However, a hundred and filty years 
hence, Ralph Waldo Emerson’s 
name will be better known to the 
world than it is now—so don’t say 
when the time comes, and it turns 
out to be the case, that I did not 
know it. Not that I recommend 
any one to read him, for, to say no« 
thing of the holes, it is apt to lead to 
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a confused sort of sensation on the 
mind, which is di able. 

Now, about understanding a book. 
Nobody understands the degree to 
which he does not understand a book 
that is at all out of the common way. 
The process is this—We read. e 
find every third sentence gives us an 
idea—most likely a wrong one—and 
we are so delighted at our sagacity 
that we pass by the other two sen- 
tences, thinking they have little or 
no meaning. After two or three 
years’ attention to the subject, we 
read the book again, and find out 
that it is quite new to us, and that 
= had not understood one word 
of it. 

I say Goethe wont do for long, 
but his intellect will. That is, his 
intellect is to be used by the world, 
but not the man worshipped, let 
Carlyle say what he will. His pre- 
vailing tone of feeling was quite 
wrong. It was all—‘dear me, what 
a monstrous great man I am; I do 
hope everybody is admiring and re- 
verencing me as they should—for 
their sakes, of course—people should 
always reverence what is superior to 
them — therefore they should re- 
verence me. Of course, I don’t 
want to be loved or to love, or any 
nonsense of that kind. I’m above 
all that—that is for equals—but 
people should really look up to 
me, &c. &c.&c. All, you see, in the 
high dignity line. It’s wrong, quite 
wrong, whoever the man is. It may 
do, perhaps, for some other galaxy 
wheremighty beingslive, butit’s quite 
out of ry in this. So come here, 
little child, and I'll play at some- 
thing with you. What shall it be? 
Come and sit on my knee, and tell all 
about sweet sugar-plums; or I'll 
show you the way, if you've nothing 
to say, how I twirl my illustrious 
thumbs. This is the way I go on 
every day, twirling them backwards 
and forwards, and then I twiddle 
them once, and then I twiddle them 
twice, and then I twiddle them 
thrice, backwards and forwards, and 
forwards and backwards, and this is 
the way I go on every day. 

Sept. 7. Left Munich. Got to 
Augsburg. Found going on therea 
great Exhibition of all the Works of 
Art and Industry of all the Augs- 
burg shop-keepers. It is curious to 
see the influence the English great 
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Exhibition has had in the world, and 
the number of little great exhibitions 
to which it has given birth. Didn't 
see anything that struck me, excepta 
large breakfast roll; it was fifteen 
feet long and three round. Lost my 
way to the hotel, and had to ask. 
National character is shown in little 
things as well as big. Once upon a 
time, I lost my way in New York. 
Asked Yankee; he immediately 
stopped, turned his back to me, put 
his hands into his pockets, and began 
to whistle. I was just going to ask 
some one else, when I heard him say, 
through his nose, that if I would 
follow him, he would show me the 
way. He did too, though it took 
him half a mile out of his road. 
Once upon a time, I lost my way in 
London. Asked Englishman; he 
stopped exactly the fifteenth part of 
a second, said, ‘ first turn to the left, 
second turn to the right, and there 

ou are, sir!’ Once upon a time, I 
ost my way in Paris. Asked French- 
man; he was very volatile, and ex- 
plained very politely. Once upon a 
time, I lost my way in the town of 
Augsburg. Asked a German; off 
went his con, and off went his tongue 
with a volubility of warmth and 
benevolence that was quite delight- 
ful and most confusing. But where 
is the difference between the French- 
man and the German? ‘True, they 
are at first-sight much alike; but 
look closer, and you will see the 
motive is utterly different. In the 
German it is eagerness to please you; 
in the Frenchman it is a desire you 
should be pleased with him. It is 
as plain as if they said so, in so many 
words, 

Dresden, Sept. 14. It seems to me, 
said a friend of mine, yesterday, 
when we were talking of not under- 
standing books, &c. &., that you 
always want to make out all the 
world to be donkeys. My dear fel- 
low, I answered, donkey is a ver 
strong, violent expression, that 
should be sorry to make use of in so 
general a manner. Yet there is, un- 
doubtedly, truth in your observa- 
tion. I certainly do think it would 
be a good thing if people were more 
generally conscious than they are 
what a very ignorant, helpless article 
a man is. r really should like to 
find a man, now and then, who would 
show some consciousness of the ex- 
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istence of millions and millions of 
things he does not know, instead of 
incessantly dwelling with such in- 
tense self-satisfaction upon the two 
or three little scraps of things he 
fancies he does know; and not think 
himself such a monstrous fine fellow 
just because he can make one bit of 
iron knock up against another bit of 
iron when he wants it, or because he 
can find out that that star of the 
second magnitude, ‘ Twinkle,’ in the 
constellation of the Goose, or some 
water-bird or other, is a long way 
off. 
What! you despise the magnifi- 
cent science of Astronomy P o, I 
don’t a bit. Astronomy is a very 
big science, and galaxies are no 
doubt monstrous big things; but I 
will tell you what is a bigger. That 
dirty, old, crippled, wretched beggar 
ou gave a penny to yesterday. 
Way, tail-wagging little terrier-dog 
‘Nettle’ is twice as big, for it has, 
at any rate, a mind of some sort or 
other, senses, affections, perhaps 
thoughts. So I say again, there is 
truth in your observation. What, 
the great, all-knowing Goethe a 
donkey? Yes (come, I have no 
scruple there) ; he was a most indu- 
bitable donkey, for he looked down 
upon the world, because it could 
only see two inches into infinity, 
whereas this great, all-knowing man, 
as you call him, and everybody calls 
him, could see just two inches and a 
—— into it. Now, don’t tell me, 
the repeatedly says, ‘ Man knows 
nothing.’ Of course he does. Such 
a first-rate instrument as Goethe’s 
intellect was, could not be ignorant 
of so simple a fact; nor was it. 
But the man himself—Goethe—was 
ignorant of it; and the consequence 
was, he was as proud as the dev—, 
or any old atone can be. 

Sept. 20. In the New Testament, 
men are addressed as ‘little children.’ 
I wonder who quite understands 
this term as applied to them. Goethe 
never did, with all his wit, though 
he studied the book hard in all Jan- 


es. 
Little children, or you race of 
men who are to superior beings 


what little children are to you; 
who are helpless, ignorant, and de- 
pendent, like little children; who 
are put into a world, and provided 
with intellects suited to the little 
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things of that world—and those only 
—for when you try to exercise them 
on other matters, the attempt always 
ends in failure and distress, like a 
child with a lesson that is too hard 
for it, &c. &c. Now it is very eas 
to say-all this; but still you don't 
understand it, unless you exercise 
your imagination upon it; till it 
seems to you the natural and evident 
light to look upon men—then you do 
understand it—and so with every- 
thing. I say Goethe could not 
understand this, for he was intellect-- 
proud. A man that the world will 
adore as Carlyle would have it adore 
Goethe, must be of very different 
make; he must be simple as a child, 
good as an angel, clever as the devil; 
but the second greatly predomi- 
nating. In Goethe the last predo- 
minated, and the first didn’t exist. 
I say the ‘ coming man’ must be all 
these three; andif he is deficient in 
any one of them, he had better stay 
where he was, for there are plenty 
such as he. Men have become 
highly cultivated, and wont be put 
off with a second-rate article. Very 
great fuss this, you are making 
about what you call great men. 
I'll tell you why. Without them, 
we should all be cannibals. But 
the reason I am so troublesome 
about this particular great man is 
because I am reading one of his 
books just now. 

Sept. 23. Wanted something this 
morning. Went into a shop to get 
it; said ‘I want—have you gotP— 
I should—Good morning, sir; I'll 
call again when I've more time.’ 
What, all this time in Germany, 
and can’t talk German? I can talk 
German, like a native——of Great 
Britain! But I should like to know 
what you would have made of such 
a word, for I found out all about it 
afterwards ; five syllables, with 
scarcely a vowel amongst them! 
Besides, whether I can or not, is no 
great matter, for I didn’t come to 

ermany to learn to speak German. 
No! why what on earth did you 
come for then? And what on earth 
is that to you, then? But I suppose 
it is something, or you wouldn't ask. 
Nay, I've no secrets. The reason I 
came to Germany was to look for 
one or two particular kinds of lolly- 
pop I have iene had in my mind's 
eye, but never could realize, as a 
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Yankee would say. And now you 
know all about it. 

Dresden. Been over the immense 

ieture-gallery here. Picture-gal- 

ries, however large, don’t take me 
much time, for I only look at the 
eream, and to know which is cream, 
I go, except in the case of modern 
pictures, by the opinion of the world, 
as expressed in any guide-book 
which says, ‘ the pictures best worth 
seeing are so and so....’ For the 
world is as sure to be right in the 
long run as it is sure to be wrong 
in the short; to appreciate excellence 
in the long run as to despise and hate 
it in the short; to admire Socrates 
in the long run as to poison him in 
the short. 

The world is a very delightful old 
lady, but she has her peculiarities 
(I believe all very delightful old 
ladies have)—one is, she will not 
bear the different—that is, the new 
or different to what she has been ac- 
customed to; whether it be for good 
or evil. For, in fact, she cannot tell 
—how should she—till she is taught, 
and that takes time. 

This little peculiarity makes her 
at first langh at all little differences 
or novelties, and. hate great ones; 
laugh at pre-Raphaelite pictures, at 
using umbrellas, giving up pigtails, 
or any other little thing that goes 
against the fashion of the time; and 
hate Luther, (which she did at first 
with all her heart,) and Socrates, 
and all great men—for a great man 
is simply a man who introduces to 
her ideas that are both new and 
true. She used to kill them, but 
she knows now that that was very 
cruel, and she wont do it again— 
will she? It would be too much, 
however, to expect of her not to 
hatethem. After many years, when 
the persecuted originator has been 
long dead, the new thing has become 
useful, old and customary, and she 
will hate any one who tries to take 
it from her; but always still hate as 
much as ever the next new thing. 
This is no doubt as it should be, and 
in fact it is difficult to imagine how 
the world could go on if it were not 
so; but those who form the killed, 
hated, laughed at, and persecuted, 
are too apt to think not. 

The reason of all this is 
Pooh! who cares for reasons and 
‘ausesP Most people have happily 
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something much better to think 
about. 

Berlin, Sept. 24. People talk a 
good deal about a new equestrian 
statue, by Rauch, in the principal 
street, of Frederick the Great. It 
is good—except the horse—and the 
man. But this wants explanation, 
for Rauch is a first-rate sculptor. 
As to the horse, then: no one can 
draw a horse but an Englishman, 
for want of models in real life; and 
as to the man, why old Frederick 
the Great must be, I should think, 
a difficult subject. Besides I don’t 
like to see a horse trotting on a pe- 
destal, only just room to stand on, 
twenty feet high, with spiked iron 
rails just below. When I come 
suddenly upon it my first impression 
always is that the man must be 
killed, and the horse staked. Fora 
fall of twenty feet, on to hard pave- 
ment and spiked rails, must be very 
different from a fall out hunting, 
which generally takes place, if you 
are lucky, in a soft and very dirty 
ploughed field, and you are no 
worse. Once, when I was at Cam- 
bridge, I saw a man and horse fall 
at a fence, and when I pulled up, 
and went to them, I found the horse 
lying with the man entirely under- 
neath him; he was groaning, and 
seemed suffocated with the weight. 
The horse was quite beat, so to lie 
still was what it liked better than 
anything in the world, and it never 
seemed to enter into his head that 
there was a man under him all the 
time. So there was nothing for it but 
to pull the man from under by main 
force. As soon as he got upon his 
legs again he began to turn round 
and round, all about the place, with 
his head down, and his eyes fixed 
in a strange way upon the ground. 
T thought he was in a fit. Not a 
bit: he had lost his eye-glass! He 
was complaining all the rest of the 
day of the loss. And, in fact, a 
short-sighted man, out hunting, is 
very helpless indeed, without an 
eye-glass. 

Sept. 28. Went last night to the 
opera. Saw Mdlle. Wagner, the 
young lady who wouldn't sing in 
London. She is tall, and she is thin, 
and she is handsome, as far as one 
ean judge from No. — orchestra 
stall, without an opera-glass; and 
she has a fine voice of the low kind, 
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and she has great talent and energy, 
and she ego well. But there 
is a little thing she wants—genius. 
Jenny Lind has genius; Mdlle. 
Wagner has talent. The difference 
is this—genius acts from what is 
very foolishly called the heart; 
talent from what is quite as foolishly 
called the head. alent imitates 
the thing; genius is it. Talent is 
sometimes so clever and imitates 
genius so well, that words cannot 
tell the difference between what it 
does, and what genius does. So 

ple often think there is no dif- 
Reteenantions soni some- 
how or other, you go to sleep over 
the one, and into raptures over the 
other—that’s all. And there is the 
pudding proved again. Oh, that in- 
valuable pudding! What should 
we do without it? Talent and talk 
would have their way, for they are 
noisiest, and then chaos would be 
on earth in a very short time again. 
Here is the secret of French in- 
feriority in everything. They are a 
very clever people, but they have no 
hearts, therefore no genius. Books, 
statues, pictures, music, all alike 
done with the head, and nothing 
else. I can’t bear those two words 
—head and heart; they are too 
ridiculous, but there really are no 
others. 

Sept. 29. A few weeks ago I put 
the epithet ‘prosy’ before Words- 
worth’s name. at makes me 
think of this just now is, that my 
familiar spirit has returned from a 
trip to England, and tells me that 
the epithet has once or twice been 
objected to; so I must explain. 
The reason, then, that I call Words- 
worth prosy is this. He is prosy. 
And the reason he is prosy: is this. 
He is not human ceumaee f I were 
a tree, I should love Wordsworth ; 
if I were a mountain, I should adore 
him ; if I were a daisy or a celan- 
dine, I should worship him: but 
as I am aman, I want to read about 
men, and what they think, and say, 
and do, and feel. So I will read 
Shakespeare, if you please. 

October 10, Berlin. I do believe 
I have never said anything yet about 
a German table d’hotedinner. And 
yet L have, of course, suffered a great 


many. It is one o'clock in the day, 
and dinner-bell rings. If you are 
both very green and very hungry, 
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you immediately go down into the 
dining-room, but the better plan is 
to wait some twenty minutes, and, if 
you go then, you will be just in time 
for the soup which opens the game. 
But wait before we burn our mouths. 
Let us look who we have got about 
us: fat man to the right—thin man 
to the left; pair of spectacles over 
the way —bald pate a little way 
down ; Cenk head next—bushy chin 
— h! well, they are very 
like Englishmen, after all, except 
about the mouth, where there is a 
little more hair either above or be- 
low. Perhaps, too, they put a little 
more into it, but that’s neither here 
nor there. But I left out that young 
lady, a little way up the table. 
Well, she’s a young lady, that’s all 
I’ve got to say about her; a young 
lady is a young lady, all the world 
over. Mind I am only talking of 
outward appearances, not about more 
delicate ckniien, expression of coufi- 
tenance, &c., for that would lead to 
mischief ; besides, the soup is getting 
cold, so if you will just wait a 
moment, I will drink it—wishy- 
washy stuff as it is—and then go on 
again. Soup finished, then comes 
boiled beef. No, I’m wrong—then 
come ten minutes—then comes in 
beef steak in oil and butter—beef 
steak a1’ Anglaise, says waiter, as he 
hands it. Well! of all the pieces of 
leather! Pooh, how can it be any- 
thing else, for it has been pulling 
ploughs for the last thirteen years, 
and I am only eating it now, because 
the infirmities of age prevent its 
pulling ploughs any longer. After 
the beefsteak @ 7’ Anglaise, come ten 
minutes. After this, stewed carp, 
then ten minutes; then batter pud- 
ding with plums in it, then ten 
minutes; then roast goose; then 
salad, made with cold potatoes, then 
ten minutes; then peaches, grapes, 
raisins, &c.; then, last ofall, Gruyere 
cheese, unless you are inclined to 
wait for a cup of coffee. 

Berlin, Oct. 12. I go every morn- 
ing toaconcert. It takes place in 
the handsomest room I ever saw, 
and is always cram fullof Berlin folks 
of all classes; listening to a first- 
rate band, drinking beer, eating ices, 
&e. In London, eorresponding-peo- 
ple goto the Polytechnic to aa 
re lectures on sham natural 
philosophy. 
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Hanover, Oct. 13. Bought before 
T left Berlin a good many of what I 
thought pretty things. Can’t stand 
that shocking, monstrous, unnatural 
divorce soni made between the 
beautiful and the good and useful, 
So what I have got are useful too. 
Good, useful pots and pans, with a 
pretty principle in them. It is as 
easy to drink out of a pretty tea-cu 
as an ugly one. I can rarely fin 
the highest of all—the richly beau- 
tiful. The reason is, it requires 
a man of genius to compose it — 
and those sort of people usually 
take to other trades. The con- 
nexion between the material and the 
spiritual is wonderful; so that tell 
me what kind of material thing a 
man admires, and I will tell you 
what moral qualities he is capable of 
admiring. No one can look at a 
beautiful material object, nas 
say, without the spiritual part of his 
nature that corresponds to the beau- 
tiful tea-pot being cultivated just in 

roportion to the pleasure it gives 
oy and vice versd; for it is the 
same quality of the soul which is 
brought into play in both cases. 
No one ever knew an utterly dry, 
hard, dead-souled man an admirer of 
the spiritually beautiful. The feel- 
ing for the spiritually beautiful is at 
the tip-top of all things. 

Are these paradoxical observa- 
tions? They must stand as they 
are however that be, for I am too 
lazy to illustrate or trot them u 
ani down to prove them sound, 
unless they are disputed. Then 
look out—that’s all. But pen says 
it wont write any more. Besides, I 
want to go to bed. 

Oct. 16. Came to Cologne. 

Oct. 18. Came to London. Crossed 
the Channel at midnight. Dead 
calm. Stars, moon, and all that sort 
of thing. 

Travelling has many pleasures, 
but there is one of them worth all 
the rest put together—the coming 


home again ! 


At last we have finished our ex- 
tracts, and we feel little doubt that, 
whilst many of our readers will echo 
their concluding sentiment, there 
are few who will not be sorry to 
lose sight of the traveller, now that 
he has withdrawn into the privacy 
of his own home. But ere we bid 
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him a final farewell, we would fain 
express the hope that, in these days 
of universal reciprocity, he will not 
in future keep any of the golden 
grains of thought in his storehouses, 
but cast them forth bounteously 
upon the earth, certain of their 
bringing in a rich return. To such 
a mind the veriest trifle must be 
sufficient to start it on its upward 
flight into the fair regions of philo- 
sophy, whence it could not return 
without bringing back something 
beautiful and good. 

As to any faults which the journal 
may contain, we leave to others the 
ungracious task of discovering and 
commenting upon them. hose 
who see the deepest into the heart 
of things will find the least to blame ; 
those who only look upon the sur- 
face will be able, doubtless, to scrape 
together material enough for narrow- 
minded criticism. They will con- 
demn what they will term useless 
nn overlooking the philo- 
sophy they embody. Their notions 
of propriety will be shocked by 
startling conclusions derived from 
apparently common-place premises. 

ey will deem the writer's illustra- 
tions childish, from their inability to 
perceive the delicate irony hidden in 
them, and the truths they are meant 
to shadow forth. They will abuse 
his style, because they will be blind 
to its greatest charm—its perfect 
originality, and frank, fearless in- 
dividuality. In short, such writing 
as this must ever be caviare to ‘the 
delightful old lady’ and the thought- 
less multitude, who will be utterly 
unable to comprehend the drift of 
much that is written down here. 

In conclusion, we are sure our 
readers will agree with us in feeling 
that none but an Englishman, anda 
young Englishman, could write after 
such a fashion as this; have taken 
such great delight in searching into 
the deep things of heaven and earth 
whilst finding equal delight in all the 
manly pursuits and invigorating 
sports which only Englishmen tho- 
roughly enjoy, and which tend, in so 
great a degree, to preserve the mens 
= ——— sano. aris 

n a future paper we hope to give 
specimens tom "sles capehieeed 
journals of travel, different in kind 
from this, and deriving their interest 
from quite other sources. 
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RESEARCHES IN DUTCH LITERATURE. 


Fourth Paper. 


Tr is always a difficult matter to 
‘curdle a long life into one hour,’ 
except in a dream, and it is almost 
impossible to do so in a satisfactory 
manner when we are confined to 
aper and to a very limited space 
or our narration —a_ narration, 
too, not of the life and deeds of a 
single individual, but of the intelli- 
gence and cultivation of a whole 
nation. Such a narrative must ne- 
er become fragmentary and 
incomplete ; it must make seven- 
league strides over much of the 
ground, and often just skim the 
surface of the waters without stop- 
ping to fathom the depths below. 

In our former papers we have 
brought down our sketch of the his- 
tory of Dutch literature to the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century ; 
we shall endeavour, in the present 
one, to reach the time of the French 
revolution. During the whole of 
this period, two adverse principles 
were actively at work on the litera- 
ture of the nation. The influx of 
French immigrants crowded the 
Netherlands with the fellow-coun- 
trymen and admirers of Racine and 
Corneille and the rest of the French 
school, who soon obtained an almost 
despotic sway over the Dutch poets; 
whilst the influence of the English 
sentimentalists and humorists was 
equally powerful on the prose 
writers. Hence we may trace in 
the eighteenth century two distinct 
schools in the republic of Dutch 
letters ; and, as in a former period, 
we saw the poets ruling the literary 
world, we shall now find the prose 
writers acquiring, for the first time, 
due popularity and esteem. 

The reasons are evident: peace 
and prosperity, undisturbed pas- 
sions, the want of stirring incidents, 
are scarcely ever conducive to the 
divinus afflatus of the poet; but 
they are, on the other hand, most 
decidedly favourable to the calmer 
and more reflective studies of the 

rose writer. Nations, like indivi- 

uals, have their periods of relaxa- 
tion after over-excitement ; they sit 
down quietly to talk and philoso- 
phise over past events; they fancy 


themselves, too, at such moments 
greatly changed, when in fact they 
are only temporarily fatigued, and 
the smouldering fire, instead of 
being extinguished, is only smo- 
thered for the day. Such was de- 
cidedly the case with the Dutch 
aera (they scarcely deserve a 

etter name) at the commencement 
of this period. They felt no inspi- 
rations themselves, so they quietly 
set to work to criticise the produc- 
tions of their predecessors, and like 
Sterne’s censor, these ‘most excel- 
lent critics’ made an immense noise 
in the literary world with their 
rules and measures, and were quite 
horrorstricken at the discovery of 
the many inches by which such 
giants as Vondel, Hooft, and Huij- 
gens exceeded their own pigmy 
standard. 

Foremost among these worthy 
gentlemen was Andrew Pels, who, 
after sacrificing (like a second Bru- 
tus) his own first-born (Dido, a 
tragedy, in three acts) for noncon- 
formation to all the rules of Aris- 
totle, published, in 1681, his Use 
and Abuse of the Stage, as De 
Clereq remarks,* in his day, the 
only ars poetica—except Vondel’s 
Aanleiding tot de Dichtkunst (An 
Introduction to the Art of Poetry), 
and Castelyn’s Art of Rhetoric—to 
be found in Dutch literature. 

The chief aim of Pels was to re- 
store the drama, which had declined 
in dignity since the stage had been 
profaned by the indecent writings 
of some of the later poets, who, 
without the beauties, displayed all 
the defects of the earlier dramatists. 
Besides, the government had taken 
umbrage at frequently-recurrin 

litical allusions; and the Chure 
rad declaimed against the introduc- 
tion of sacred subjects. All these 
complaints, just or unjust, offered 
rich matter to our reformer, and he 
attacked them with due virulence. 
He condemns Vondel’s plots, taken, 
as we have stated, mostly from the 
Old Testament, and vehemently in- 
veighs against the dramatization of 
any subject from modern history— 
such as the death of Charles I., 


* De Clercq, p. 244, 
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Mary Stuart, Coligny, and even the 
story of Massaniello. Having thus 
narrowly confined the limits of the 
dramatists, this ingenious gentle- 
man gravely states ‘ that, as all for- 
mer writers cribbed from their pre- 
decessors, and that as Corneille, 
Racine, and Moliére, in particular, 
belong to this light-fingered class of 
gentry, it is but fair that, in their 
turn, the Dutch should borrow from 
them.’ 

Antonides and his friends were, 
of course, vehement in opposing this 
ingenious doctrine, but their efforts 
were almost unavailing, and a set 
of poets appeared, on the one hand 
servile imitators of the French, and 
on the other sticklers for their na- 
tionality, but devoid of real inspira- 
tion, and rather seeking, by smooth 
and insipid verses than by sublime 
thoughts or graceful conceptions, to 
uphold the fame of the national 
muse. It would be of very little in- 
terest to the English reader to find 
here an enumeration of the names 
and works of these worthies ;* we 
shall thus leave them to the obli- 
vion into which they are fast sink- 
ing. even in their own country; 
only mentioning a few honourable 
exceptions, whose productions are 
still regarded with favour and 
esteem, we hasten on to the prose 
writers of this period. 

As an epic poet, Rotgans, who 
died in 1710, has gained fame by 
his William III, a poem, some- 
what in the style of the Henriade, 
replete with great beauties and 
striking absurdities, in which all the 
deities of Olympus and the archangel 
Michael are introduced by turns to 
the glorification of the sagacious 
prince and hero of the day. Then 
there was Poot (1689-1733), a really 
admirable pastoral and lyric poet,— 
one of the old school, and perhaps a 
rather too servile imitator of Hooft 
and his contemporaries, and Jan de 
Merre, who produced, in 1738, a 
tragedy, Jacqueline of Bavaria, 
which has maintained itself to the 
present day on the Dutch stage. 

But the greatest ts of the 
times, were undoubtedly two Fries- 
land gentlemen of ancient descent, 
William and his brother Onno 
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Zwier van Haren. Both of them 
took an active part in the political 
events of the day, and William, 
styled by Voltaire, a Demosthenes 
in council and a Pindar on Par- 
nassus, has left numerous proofs of 
his talents as a lyric, didactic, and 
epic poet. His chief work—he be- 

an to write in 1740—is an epic, 

he Adventures of King Friso, in 
many instances sublime and bold in 
conception, but crude in style and 
versification,—a fault common to 
both the brothers. Onno Zwier 
earned a well-deserved —- 
by his patriotic muse, and a col- 
lection of lyrics, first published in 
1769, and afterwards again in 1772, 
and called de Geusen (the Beggars), 
gives, in one and glowing lan- 
guage, the history of the bloody 
struggle against the Spanish ty- 
ranny. 

About the same time, too, Winter 
wrote his Jaargetijden, an imitation 
of Thomson's Seasons; and the 
Baroness de Lannoy (1738-1784) 
greatly distinguished herself by her 
minor poems and dramatic writings. 
But the fame of these authors was 
eclipsed by the rising genius of 
Feith and Bilderdijk (whom we 
shall mention, as belonging to the 
latest period of Dutch literature, in 
our next and last paper), and before 
turning to the more pleasant task 
of noticing the prose writers of the 
eighteenth century, we have but to 
note the names of Van Alphen and 
Bellamy as two popular poets of 
their times. The former (1746-1803) 
was the well-known Pensionary of 
Leyden, afterwards Treasurer-Gene- 
ral of the Union ; his patriotic songs, 
and Poems for Children, are still 
deservedly praised, and the latter 
delightful little productions belong 
perhaps to the most beautiful of the 
sort ever penned ; they are still the 
unwearying delight of the Dutch 
nursery, and have besides been 
translated into French and German. 
The latter, Bellamy, was a baker's 
son ; he was born in 1757, and only 
lived till the age of twenty-eight ; 
his talents attracted, in his boyhood, 
the attention of a worthy divine, 
who managed to send him to the 
University of Utrecht, where he fell 


* One of ‘them, Feitema, born 1694, spent, or wasted, thirty years in trans- 
lating Fénélon’s Télémaque into verse, and got through twenty years more in ren- 


dering the ZZenriade into Dutch. 
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into the hands of a furious democrat, 
who incited his muse against the 
English ; but his fame now rests on 
his ballads and other lyrics, which 
breathe an eloquent simplicity, 
strongly reminding the reader of 
Wordsworth’s poetry. 
And now for an entirely new 
scene and set of characters. In the 
ear 1714, a young Dutchman, in 
is thirtieth year, and by name 
Justus van Effen, the son of a poor 
subaltern, but who had studied at 
Leyden, where he gained his liveli- 
hood as tutor to his richer fellow- 
students, accompanied the ambas- 
sador of the States, as secretary, to 
London. Van Effen was not only a 
learned and excellent man of busi- 
ness, but at the same time a distin- 
guished linguist, who wrote with 
equal facility in his own and the 
French language, besides being per- 
fectly acquainted with English. In 
1711, he had already given proofs 
of his talents by the publication of 
his Misantrope, and other French 
writings, in imitation of our own 
Spectator ; and on returning home 
(after an intermediate exeursion to 
Sweden), and establishing his name 
in England, where he had been 
elected Fellow of the Royal Society, 
he wrote and published from 1731 
to 1735 his Dutch Spectator, in 
which he displayed the various 
talents of Steele, Addison, Tickell, 
and Budgell, united in his own per- 
son. There are six volumes of his 
Spectator before us, and we can 
scarcely turn a leaf without finding 
ample justification of the praise 
bestowed on him; and indeed the 
influence his writings had on the 
—_ mind, and the popularity they 
ave enjoyed, not only in his own, 
but even in later times, tell more 
eloquently in his favour than any 
eulogiums we could pen. He was 
the first, too, not only in name, but 
in fact, of those numerous imitators 
of the English essayists who spran 
up in the Netherlands ; he inspi 
his countrymen with a taste for, and 
the knowledge of our best writers ; 
and soon all that grew popular in 
England, was adopted by our neigh- 
bours, and even the lengthy produc- 
tions of Richardson, and the senti- 
mental works of Mackenzie, found 
numerous admirers, and gave birth 
to writings of a similar sort in the 
Netherlands, 
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It is our intention, as far as our 
space allows, to give some extracts 
from these authors. Our readers 
will thus be enabled to judge for 
themselves, and we shall be great 
pons. apa if they do not find it 
equally amusing and instructive to 
see how, amidst evident traces of 
imitation and adaptation, the na- 
tional originality of thought and 
purpose has always been retained. 

We begin with an extract from 
Van Effen’s Spectator, and quote 
his paper of 20th April, 1733. 
The first lines refer to his descrip- 
tion of a Courtship in the lower 
classes ; three little scenes, so de- 
lightfully sketched and feelingly 
written that they are justly con- 
sidered the pearls of the whole 
collection; unfortunately they are 
too long for insertion here :— 


Mr. Spectator,—Your paper of the 
9th March has not only obtained the 
approbation of young persons, who are 
still in the hands of their parents, and 
who would wish ‘to settle’ before the 
old people die, but likewise of married 
couples of fashion, blessed with a nume- 
rous offspring, whose happiness they 
prefer to their own comforts. On my 
own part, I must frankly confess my- 
self so much delighted by the force of 
your arguments, that in order to sup- 
port them by positive proof, I was in- 
duced to take up my pen and send you 
the following tale, the events of which 
eame, for the greater part, under my 
own observation. 

Lueretia, the only daughter of one of 
the richest merchants of this city, was 
richly endowed with all the qualities 
which render a young lady generally 
esteemed and beloved. Her fine figure, 
blushing complexion, ready wit, nume- 
rous virtues, and engaging good humour, 
made her an honour to her sex. Add 
to this a thorough acquaintance with 
music, and all other womanly accom- 
plishments, set off by a modesty that 
(without affectation) was insensible to 
flattery, and you will be enabled to form 
some idea of this lovely but unfortunate 
young lady. 

She had scarcely attained the age of 
seventeen when she was surrounded by 
a crowd of lovers, seeking to win her ; 
one by a splendid equipage and magnifi- 
cent liveries ; and the other, by the ex- 
cellence of his stud, a yacht, and the 
like varieties; but among all her suitors 
there was only one who made any im- 
pression on the heart of this sensible 
maiden, and that was Damon, a young 
man of good family, and neither defi- 
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cient in understanding nor in any other 
recommendable quality. But his father, 
a military man, who fell in the prime of 
life on the field of battle, had not left 
him a fortune sufficiently large to allow 
of his living in the same luxury and idle- 
ness as his equals in birth and rank, and 
having applied himself to study from his 
boyhood, he took his degree with high ho- 
nours, at the University, and thenlived on 
his moderate means, about twelve hun- 
dred florins a-year (100/.), very respect- 
ably indeed, endeavouring by application 
to his books to fit himself for any situa- 
tion he might be enabled to obtain 
through the influence of his friends. He 
had often met Lucretia at the house 
of one of his female cousins, who per- 
ceiving him to be smitten with her 
charms, frequently invited his fair one, 
in order to give him an opportunity of 
declaring his passion, for which reason, 
too, she often left the young people to- 
gether, pretending to be called away on 
some urgent business, and he pressed his 
suit so well that the young lady accepted 
his addresses, on condition that her father 
could be induced to grant his consent ; 
but she very much feared, as she said, 
that Damon’s scanty means would prove 
an insurmountable obstacle. The lover 
was, of course, in ecstacies at having 
gained the heart of his mistress; but, 
terrified at the idea of her father’s re- 
fusal, he applied to his own friends, and 
was so eloquent, but at the same time 
so modest, in his pleading, that at last 
he obtained an excellent appointment. 
He believed now to have nothing more 
to fear from the father, to whom he pre- 
sented himself, and who made no diffi- 
culty in granting the lover access to his 
daughter, so that the young people now 
enjoyed the liberty of seeing each other 
daily, and of discoursing on their mutual 
tenderness, in the hope of their approach- 
ing union. The report of their imme- 
diate betrothal was soon spread about 
town, and every one was loud in approv- 
ing the sensible choice of the lover and 
his mistress ; but, meanwhile, Florus, a 
man of forty, whose only recommenda- 
tion was his immense fortune acquired 
in trade, gained over the young lady’s 
father, who was dazzled by his wealth, 
and soon induced him to forbid poor 
Damon his house, and to threaten the 
severest measures if his daughter ever 
ventured to allow him to address her 
in. 

I leave to your imagination the mi- 
sery of the two lovers when this cruel 
news, for which they were entirely un- 
ee. was first communicated. They 
eft nothing untried to soften the old 
man, but neither tears nor entreaties, 
vows of eternal gratitude, nor the inter- 
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cession of kind friends, were of avail; 
the father remained deaf to everything 
but the love of gold ; he was neither to 
be moved by reason nor tenderness, and 
he even ordered his daughter to prepare 
to become Florus’s bride within a very 
few weeks ; whilst her new lover never 
ceased assuring her that she should lead 
a life of endless pleasures and delights. 
The unfortunate maiden endeavoured to 
make him understand how ungenerous 
his conduct was, and that though he 
might obtain her hand, he never could 
obtain her heart; but his reply was, 
that all he desired was to possess her, 
and that in time she would learn to love 
him, She then shed a flood of tears, 
and exclaimed, ‘ So be it, then, wretch ! 
I cannot refuse you my hand, but never 
shall you have the least share in my 
affections ; my father’s commands, un- 
reasonable as they are, must be obeyed, 
but Providence will protect me, and for- 
give the forced vows you oblige me to 
make.’ 

Whilst Lucretia was thus delivered 
up to her unworthy lover, and sacrificed 
to her father’s avarice, Damon was 
imagining a hundred means of seeing 
his faithful mistress once more ; but she 
was so narrowly watched that this was 
found to be impossible. At length he 
decided on going to church on her wed- 
ding-day, where he might gaze on her 
for the last time, and be seen by her 
himself. This he did, and stationed 
himself opposite her, with a counte- 
nance displaying deep traces of his un- 
happy passion and grief ; and when she, 
by accident, raised her eyes, and met 
his glances, she was so overcome that 
she fainted away, and it lasted so long 
before she came to her senses that it was 
found necessary to defer the completion 
of the interrupted ceremony and to 
carry her home, where she fell into a 
swoon, followed by a violent attack of 
fever. She was thus confined to her 
chamber, and though everything was 
done for her recovery, she soon grew so 
feeble that her life was despaired of, 

It was now, when too late, that her 
father began to fear he might be the 
cause of his daughter’s death. He grew 
desperate when he remembered the bar- 
barity with which he had treated his only 
child, for whose sake he had sought to 
amass such immense riches ; he begged 
and prayed her to take courage, and 
promised, as soon as she was strong 
enough, to mary her to Damon, but in 
vain. The broken-hearted girl, feeling 


the hour of her death approaching, re- 
quested to speak to her father for the 
last time, forgave his former cruelty, 
and turning her thoughts to heaven, 
breathed her last in the arms of her 
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beloved Damon, who fell into a con- 
sumption from the violence of his afflic- 
tion, and a few months later was laid by 
the side of his mistress in the grave. 

P.S.—If this tale pleases you, I will 
send you very shortly the verses written 
by Damon on the death of his mistress, 
which have fallen by chance into my 
hands, 


We have selected the above spe- 
cimen from the Dutch Spectator, 
because Van Effen has repeatedly 
recurred to this and similar themes 
in his papers. And not unjustly. 
Prosperity in worldly matters is not 
unapt to blunt the finer feelings and 
loftier aspirations of mankind, and 
in Holland this was most decidedly 
the case during the most prosperous 
period of the Republic. Extrava- 
gance, a ridiculous display of wealth 
and imitation of foreign fashions, as 
ill suited to the national peculiari- 
ties as to the homely virtues of the 
Dutch, roused the Spectator's ire, 
and his papers teem with well di- 
rected satires against all that was 
ridiculous or immoral in the little 
world around him. He was parti- 
cularly severe against everything 
like a sacrifice of the finer feelings 
to the love of pelf, and, as may be 
seen from the above, somewhat in- 
clined to the sentimental school 
himself. Besides, Van Effen criti- 
cised the poetasters of the day, 
though he admired Feitema, and 
er out the beauties of the 
inglish essayists, and other writers, 
to his countrymen ; and an entirely 
new store of literary treasures was 
opened to them by translations 
ot the works of Richardson, and 
others of the same school, whilsteven 
Sterne found, in 1779, a translator 
in Brunius, whose Tristram Shandy 
deserves the highest praise.* It was 
but natural that all these writers 
should find imitators, some of them, 
as Elizabeth Poot, but very middling 
indeed; whilst, on the other hand, 
the writings of two female friends, 
Elizabeth Wolff and Agatha 
Deken, equalling, in many respects, 
anything of the sort we have in 
English, surpass all our sentimental 
novels by a display of that sound 
good sense—such an eminent quality 
m the Dutch character—which re- 
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fuses to allow anything to false sen- 
timent or sickly passion. The two 
ladies, whom we have justmentioned, 
were born and bred in the middle 
classes; they passed the greater 
part of their lives together, and pub- 
lished successively, between 1782 
and 1793, their novels, Sarah Bur- 
gerhart, Willem Leevend, Abra- 
ham SBlankaert, and Cornelia 
Wildschut. The two first are per- 
haps the most celebrated of their 
works ; a few lines from the preface 
to Willem Leevend, the first volume 
of which was published in 1784, 
and the last and eighth in 1785, 
will best explain the tendency of 
their writings. It is perhaps worthy 
of notice, that it is expressly stated 
on the title page that the work is 
‘no translation ;’ we may infer from 
this how little the Dutch public was 
accustomed, even in those days, to 
original prose publications of any 
extent. ‘ Itis greatly to be desired,’ 
= the author of Willem Leevend, 
‘that writers who have any know- 
ledge of mankind, and possess the 
gifts of descriptive writing, should 
employ their talents for the benefit 
of their young readers. They ought 
never to allow real feeling to dege- 
nerate into sickly sentimentality, 
but ought rather to understand that 
a great many sentimental works, 
though in other respects perfectly 
moral and blameless, become very 
dangerous to young people, and 
render them inclined to give way to 
a meaningless melancholy, equally 
detrimental to the enjoyment of life 
and the activity of the mind. We 
do not place the incomparable 
Clarissa, that masterpiece of a great 
man, on our list of prejudicial books. 
The tears we shed over her misfor- 
tunes do not weaken our hearts; 
the power of virtue is nowhere more 
evident than in her triumph. Envy, 
jealousy, misplaced affections, pride, 
and fiendlike wickedness, never ap- 
ay so terrible as when depicted 

y the powerful hand of Richardson. 
Who does not love and respect good 
Mrs. Norton? Who ae not de- 
sire a friend, like noble-hearted, 
faithful, sometimes perhaps rather 
rash, Miss Howe? But on this sub- 
ject we have spoken in our book, 








* The Sentimental Journey, of which a wretched translation previously existed, 
had the honour of a version by Professor Geel, of Leyden, a few years ago. 
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and probably the reader will rightly 
guess that one of our principal aims 
was to write a similar work. 

And this the two ladies effected. 
The great charm of their writings is 
the truly feminine liveliness of de- 
scription and readiness of wit the 
display. Their chief defect is 
perhaps, to a modern English 
reader, a want of delicacy in the 
choice of expressions, and sometimes 
even lengthy descriptions of matters 
and subjects, which the refinement 
of the present day would banish 
from print. 

The following lively epistle (the 
whole work is in letters, from one of 
the chief personages in Willem 
Leevend, to her brother, will give a 
good idea of the style and merits of 
these authors. We are sorry not 
to be able to offer lengthier ex- 
tracts. 


Miss Alida Leevend to Mr. William 
Leevend. 


BIt.y DEaR !—Is not this being too 
familiar with a gentleman, who is pre- 
paring himself to look down on all the 
world from—the pulpit, and to talk 
most learnedly on all matters, old and 
new? Well! I repeat, Billy dear,— 
now don’t look so astonished,—do you 
imagine us all to be hopelessly lost ? ‘No, 
but, Alida, do not rake up old quarrels.’ 
I know I used to plague you more than 
enough, but that is all over now, and I 
have grown quite fond of you. I told 
mamma I was going to write to you. The 
good lady stared at me with surprise. 
(You know how mammacan stare at one.) 

Mamma. You, Alida! you going to 
write to your brother ? 

I. Yes, mamma, I myself. 

Mamma. Well, child, what can be the 
matter with you! what made you take 
that into your head ? 

J. Well, I'll tell you. Look here, 
mamma; I suppose a human being’s 
heart is here ; is it not ? 

Mamma. Of course, you silly child. 

I. Well, there's something in my 
heart always repeating: Write to your 
brother! he is a dear good boy, and it 
was not his fault you lived together like 
cat and dog as long as he was at home. 
Mamma smiled and said: I am glad to 
hear it, give my love to him. 

Now, are you not curious to learn 
how I get on with our gerrilt?* He is 
really very fond of mamma; you and I 
are rather too much for him !—but, 
entre nous, Billy, he has left us so well 
off when he dies, that he has some right 
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to expect a little gratitude from us. It 
is a great pity for him that we neither 
of us care for money, and that I would 
rather have sacrificed a great part of my 
own fortune to keep the creature out of 
the house, than have gained ever so 
much by seeinghim here. Now you are 
studying for the church, you have quite 
enough of your own; it seems certain 
mamma must have had other plans when 
she wanted to make you so much 
richer ; but they seem to be forgotten 
now. Nevertheless, now he wears a 
decent coat and has learned to sit pro- 
perly on his chair, he would be bearable 
if he was not always wanting to interfere 
with me. I must always be on my guard, 
or I should lose ground. He is per- 
petually grumbling at something or 
other; either my hair is not nicely 
dressed, or I get up too late, or he does 
not like my going out, or my frock. 
Really and truly, he is so frightfully 
ignorant of the ways and manners of a 
lady of fashion, that I am continually 
asking myself from what part of Kams- 
chatka the creature came?! However, 
he is not naturally vicious: only a real 
bear, who has seen nothing of the world. 
I should not wonder if we were to become 
intimate friends one day ! 

How is dear Miss Rollin? Remem- 
ber me kindly to her. And Christina 
Helder, who will be carried off one of 
these days by Veldenaar! So, Billy, if 
you were ever in love with her, I pity 
you. I have quarrelled with uncle 
Hans, so if aunt scratches me out of 
her will and puts your name in, she will 
do quite right. When we once begin, we 
never know when to leave off. Mamma 
is very angry with me about it—and she 
is right, too. 

Now please to pay attention, for I 
am going to tell you something that will 
interest you. What do you think? I’ve 
got a real suitor! one who understands 
the infinite distance between us ; who is 
so respectful to his mistress, his en- 
chantress, his goddess (I am sorry I can’t 
find any more terminations in ess, they 
are so delightful to the ear!) that as 
yet he has not ventured to steal a single 
kiss. The poor creature is as humble as 
one could ever desire a future lord and 
master to be! Well-a-day! asingle life 
is a happy life ; we girls are allowed to 
reign so gracefully. Yes, you will say, 
you may tyrannize over a pitiful cox- 
comb, or a poor widower with a houseful 
of children. No, Billy, you are mis- 
taken. Shall I tell you whoit is? Why, 
nobody but Mr. Abraham Rys'g, the 
Amsterdam merchant, who lives in the 
Heerengracht. What! Rich Bram 
Rysig ?—Exactly. Well, that’s above 


* Her stepfather. 
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my comprehension! Hold your tongue, 
Billy, remember I am your sister, and 
you are breaking your own windows. 
You don’t know him personally. It is 
lucky I always hated handsome men, for 
he has, at best, an every-day face, 
brown hair, a Zealand colour,* is as fair 
as an Ethiopian, &c. Nevertheless, 
there is a certain expression in his 
countenance, and he has a pair of bright 
eyes, that distinguish him directly from 
the host of ugly, stupid fellows about 
town ; it was never worth my while to 
flirt with such human beings in blank. 
But such a person as Bram is not to be 
played the fool with, and decidedly, but 
in strict confidence, as our friend Rattle 
says, it will be a good.match. It is not 
very likely that 1 should be misled by 
what you, and other sensitive plants, 
call love, and what I term nonsense, but 
vanity might lead me astray. I, Alida 
Leevend, a coquettish, mischievous crea- 
ture ; I, a nought in the creation,—a 
Frenchified nonentity, to carry off 
honest Bram Rysig! A man quite good 
enough for Jacqueline and Christina, 
and all such ornaments to their sex! Oh! 
what a triumph! I own that my glory 
turns my head. As I stood before the 
great mirror this morning, I could not 
help repeating to myself, in a most 
theatrical manner :— 
Pour moi, je suis plus fiere, et fuis la 
gloire aisée 
D'arracher un homage a mille autres 
offert, 
Et Ventrer dans un ceur & toutes parts 
ouvert, dc. 

Nevertheless, I can’t make out how 
Cupid managed to send Rysig after me. 
But that is between themselves. It is 
not my business, But accept him I 
must. 

With what respect will Mrs. Ry- 
sig be saluted by those who scarcely 
deign to acknowledge Alida Leevend ? 
Nobody knows the news as yet, except 
Petronella. Iasked her advice, as soon 
as I had made up my mind how to act. 
That is my way. If matters should 
turn out ill, one can always say: You 
advised me to do so! What a capital 
excuse! If they should turn out well ? 
Oh! that’s so seldom the case, that it 
would be useless to provide for the 
emergency. I shall have an awful deal 
of trouble with Mamma Rysig. But that 
is still to come, 

Here, at home, our house is sad as 
the cave of Trophonius, and I am fond 
of cheerfulness. 

I cannot bear the squinting boy !+ 
He is like Satan, rooting out in night 
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and darkness all the good seeds mamma 
sows by day in her husband's heart, 
My conscience, too, is always plaguing 
me with my way of living. So I have 
framed some conditions, on which I 
might condescend to accept him (but by 
no means immediately !) These are my 


Stipulations. 

Ist. He is to take as little notice of 
me as possible, because he is my hus- 
band. 

2nd. Before the expiration of the first 
year of our marriage, he is to take me 
at least as far as Geneva ; to return by 
way of France. N.B. To pass the 
winter at Paris. 

3rd. His servants to wear shoulder- 
knots on their livery. 

4th. I am to fix the amount of my 
pin-money myself, and it is to be paid 
regularly. 

5th. To give parties four times a week, 

6th. Weare never to be a whole week 
together in the country. 

7th. His hat must be more fashion- 
ably laced than at present. 

Now, if Mrs. Rysig should prevent 
her son and heir from signing these con- 
ditions with the greatest pleasure, it is 
just possible—I am such a queer crea- 
ture—that I should, nevertheless, accept 
Mr. Abraham Rysig ! 

How I shall ever get on with aclever, 
troublesome, awfully tidy mother-in- 
law, heaven knows. She is, too, a hor- 
rible busy-body, and flatters herself, of 
course, that she will be able to manage 
me as well as everybody else in her 
house. Well, time will show! 

Mamma is greatly pleased with my 
resolution ; for I have told her every- 
thing. 

Mamma. I only hope, my dear, you 
will prove worthy of your good fortune. 

I. (Astonished.) Good fortune! What 
do you mean, mamma ? 

Mamma. Yes, dear, your good fortune. 
It will be your own fault if you are not 
happy. Mrs. Rysig is a very nice wo- 
man, and her son, really— 

J. (Interrupting her.) In fact, you 
mean to say, you can’t understand my 
being so fortunate ? 

Mamma (smiling). I did mean some- 
thing of the kind, my dear. 

And now, good bye, and kind love 
from your affectionate sister, 

A. LEEVEND. 


The whole of the book, and in- 
deed of all the works of the two 
ifted ladies, is written in the same 
fively and agreeable style, and all 





the characters are as ably and 


“ 
* The Zealand fevers render the inhabitants of this province in general very 


pale, 


+ Her stepbrother. 
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sharply drawn, and well carried out 
to the end of the lengthy volumes 
they fill. Numerous other imita- 
tions and adaptations, too, of a simi- 
lar kind appeared, and in the course 
of avery few years a prose literature 
was formed, in every respect as new 
as it was praiseworthy. 

Turning aside from these works 
of a lighter kind, we now direct our 
reader's attention to the Dutch 
historians of the eighteenth century, 
at whose head we must place Jan 
Wagenaar, the Dutch Hume, who 
published, between 1749 and 1759, 
no less than twenty large volumes 
of his History of the United Nether- 
lands,—particularly of Holland,— 
from the earliest times to 1751, the 
first complete history of their native 
country given to the Dutch nation. 
Wagenaar’s greatest defects as an 
historian, are his partiality to the 
political opinions of the States’ 
party, and the disproportioned ex- 
tent of his history of Holland, com- 
pared with the space allotted to that 
of the other provinces. He is in 


general as accurate as could be ex- 
pected of a man who was bred a 


merchant, and had but crude no- 
tions of jurisprudence. His style 
is concise and clear, but cold, and 
devoid of anything like enthusiasm. 
He is thus seldom entertaining or 
eloquent, but still an authority, and 
has rendered the most important ser- 
vices to all later writers, as a careful 
collector of facts and documents, to 
which all are still obliged to refer. 

The following account of Olden- 
barneveld’s death is a good specimen 
of his style and manner, and will 
not prove devoid of interest to the 
reader:— 

The advocate had spent the greater 
part of Sunday, 12th of May, in reading 
the reports he received, and in conceal- 
ing his writing materials, notes, and 
memoranda, which latter were mostly 
hidden in the stuffing of an arm-chair, or 
behind the hangings of the chamber. 
But, at about half-past five in the after- 
noon, the fiscal, Van Leeuwen, and 
Sylla entered hisroom. The former ad- 
dressed him in the name of the States- 
General and the judges, desiring him to 
prepare to appear before the court on 
the morrow, and hear sentence of death 
pronounced against him, This order 
seemed rather to surprise than to terrify 
him, and he exclaimed, ‘Sentence of 
death! Sentence of death !- I had not 
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expected that. I fancied I should have 
been heard again. I should have wished 
to alter part of my former declarations, 
which were taken down at a moment 
when I was greatly irritated.’ He then 
requested leave to write to his wife for 
the last time. It was immediately 
granted him. Whilst he was busy wri- 
ting, he was heard to say, ‘I should 
like to know why I am to be put to 
death?” on which one of the fiscals re- 
plied, ‘ You know that well enough, but 
you will hear more about it in time.’ 
In the meantime Anthony Walaeus, 
the minister and professor from Mid- 
dleburg, entered his apartment. He 
had been sent for from the Synod of 
Dordrecht to console the advocate in his 
last moments. He was a discreet and 
sensible divine, one of the best who 
could have been selected for such a ser- 
vice. The advocate, too, was greatly 
comforted by his discourse that night. 
Besides, two soldiers were placed in his 
room, to prevent his having any secret 
communication with his servant.- The 
advocate desired Walaeus to request two 
things in his name of the Prince of 
Orange: in the first place, his forgive- 
ness if he had sinned against him, and 
in the second place, he begged him to be 
kind to his children, Walaeus asked if, 
by forgiveness, he meant a reprieve ? on 
which the advocate, after some reflec- 
tion, answered that such was not his 
intent. 

About ten o'clock in the evening, 
Walaeus delivered his message to the 
Prince, whilst the clergymen of the 
Hague, Lamolius and Bayerus, visited 
the advocate. His grace, after listening 
to Walaeus, replied, with tears in his 
eyes, ‘I am greatly grieved at the advo- 
cate’s misfortune. I was always very 
fond of him, and often exhorted him to 
behave otherwise. When he, some time 
ago, endeavoured to introduce a new 
form of government, that would have 
ruined Church and State, I was obliged 
to oppose him. But I willingly pardon 
whatever he undertook against me per- 
sonally ; but he ought to have asked me 
without an ‘if’—for he has done his best. 
to render the troops faithless to the oath 
they swore me as their commander-in- 
chief. Two things have grieved me sen- 
sibly : firstly, his assertion that I aimed 
at the sovereignty, and secondly, that 
he exposed me to so much danger at 
Utrecht. But I leave it to your dis- 
cretion to tell him so or not; for I am 
desirous of nought but his salvation. I 
have, too, begged the judges not to 
impute to him anything he may have 
done tome asacrime. With regard ta 
his children, I will be kind to them as 
long as they deserve it. 
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As Walaeus was about to leave him 
with this reply, the Prince recalled him 
and said, ‘ Did he not speak of a pardon?’ 
The minister returned, ‘that he had not 

.understood anything to that effect.’ He 
then carefully reported the Prince’s 
words to the advocate, who observed, 
‘that he desired nothing more for his 
children, and the Prince must be greatly 
mistaken to imagine he asked a pardon 
for himself. Besides, he had always, 
since the year 1600, firmly believed that 
his Grace aimed at the sovereignty, or 
an increase of authority. All he (the 
advocate) had done at Utrecht, was in 
order to prevent a revolt.’ After this 
conversation the advocate prepared for 
death, though the divines could not 
bring him to confess he had deserved to 
die. The discourse then turned on 
Divine providence, and from what the 
advocate said, Walaeus was inclined to 
believe him an adherent of the anti- 
Arminian party ; but others affirm him 
to have been more moderate in his ex- 
pressions. On one occasion, he evinced 
the interest he took in the other pri- 
soners, and asked, ‘Is my Grotius to 
die, too? and Hoogerbeets?’ But Beyerus 
replied he knew nothing about it. ‘I 
should be very sorry for them,’ answered 
the advocate ; ‘they are still young, and 
might do the state good service. He 
likewise endeavoured, at a late hour 
of the night, to take some rest, but 
was not able to do so. Then he lay 
reading a long time in his French Book 
of Psalms. He likewise requested 
Beyerus to read something to him. 

About five o'clock in the morning, 
the clergymen were sent for by the 
judges, who assembled at that early 
hour. The advocate then rose from his 
couch, had his shirt collar cut open in 
front by his servant, and gave him his 
nightcap, to take care of, until he 
wanted it. All the while he remained 
perfectly calm. As soon as the clergy- 
men returned to him, morning service 
was performed by Walaeus. The advo- 
cate’s wife and children, who had re- 
ceived his sad farewell letter the pre- 
vious evening, applied, before four 
o’clock in the morning, for admittance 
to him, on which the judges sent to 
inquire if the old man wished to see 
his spouse and children and grand- 
children for the last time. But as he 
did not know this to be at their own re- 
quest, he declined the meeting. The 
judges had this answer appended to the 
petition of his relations, who desisted 
from any further attempts at seeing 
him. The Princess-Dowager, hearing 
the advocate was condemned to death, 
endeavoured to save him by her inter- 
cession, but could not obtain an audi- 
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ence of Prince Maurice. The French 
ambassador, Maurier, requested to be 
received gy the States-General at five 
o’clock in the morning, but was refused. 
Upon this he immediately presented a 
memorial to the States, requesting the 
capital sentence might be commuted 
into banishment. But his application 
was not listened to. At seven o'clock, 
the advocate wrote a note to his wife 
and children, chiefly recommending 
his servant Jan Franken, to their care, 
and to advise them of what he had 
begged the Prince to do. 

By daybreak, the inner and outer 
courts were lined with troops. At four 
o’clock they began to erect the scaffold 
in the inner court, before the window 
of the staircase leading to the great 
hall—on the right-hand side. A few 
minutes before eight, Walaeus warned 
the advocate to prepare. He imme- 
diately left his room and went towards 
the judges’ chamber, but there he heard 
it was a mistake, and a little too early. 
Thereupon he retired again to his own 
room, and read, for half an hour or 
more, in his French Psalms. Between 
eight and nine o’clock he was summoned 
to the Rolls Court, where the four-and- 
twenty judges, the three fiscals, and the 
clerk, Post, were assembled. There 
his sentence was read to him. Mean- 
while the advocate appeared restless and 
uneasy, as if he wanted to say some- 
thing. But he contained himself until 
the lecture was concluded. He then 
affirmed that he was accused of more 
than could be inferred from what he had 
confessed. He also opposed the con- 
fiscation of his estates. But De Voogd, 
one of the judges, interrupted him, 
crying out—‘ Sentence has been passed, 
away! away!’ The old man then 
walked very steadily, leaning on his 
stick, from the chamber, through the 
hall, to the scaffold. There he raised 
his eyes to heaven, saying, ‘ Oh, Lord, 
to what is man exposed!’ and he knelt 
down on the bare planks, as there was 
no cushion at hand. Meanwhile, Lamo- 
tius repeated the prayer, which lasted 
nearly a quarter ofan hour. After this 
he seemed more cheerful than before, un- 
dressed himself with hisservant’s aid, and 
said then, or before undressing, to the spec- 
tators: ‘Good people, do not believe me 
to bea traitor; L have acted honestly and 
worthily, like a good patriot, and as such 
I die.’ Upon this he asked for his velvet 
cap, which he drew over his eyes. He 
spoke a few words of extemporary prayer 
on his way to the heap of sand. If he 
even at this moment still entertained 
hopes of escaping death is uncertain, 
but he asked his servant if nobody were 
coming? It was just before half-past 
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nine when he knelt down, saying to the 
executioner, ‘Be quick, be quick !’ He 
then raised his hands in prayeg, so close 
to his neck that with his h the tops 
of his fingers were severed. Many of 
the spectators dipped their handkerchiefs 
in his blood ; others carried off some of 
the bloody sand, or sold it to their 
friends. They even cut off some bloody 
chips from the scaffold, incited by various 
emotions of love, hatred, and revenge. 
De Groot wrote some years after, very 
plainly, that Oldenbarneveldt’s enemy— 
meaning, probably, the Prince—wit- 
nessed his death. The body was buried 
quietly the same night. The papers 
concealed in his prison were afterwards 
discovered by the judges. It is not 
known if they are still in existence, or 
if they were destroyed. The advocate 
died at the age of seventy-one years, 
seven months, and eighteen days. 

Wagenaar was greatly surpassed 
in elegance of style and universal 
knowledge by Simon Stijl, a learned 
physician, whose history of the 
Rise and Prosperity of the United 
Netherlands, besides ten volumes of 
eee of distinguished men, 
still holds an honourable place in the 
list of Dutch classics; and the Pen- 
sionary Spiegel, Meerman, Bondam, 
and others, all contributed about 
this time to a fund of historical 
works, mostly very valuable as to 
their contents, but awfully dry and 
wearisome for the general reader, 
however great their importance may 
be to the historian. 

But the merits of these writers and 
all they undertook to prevent the 
further spread of French taste and 
French ceniiee (even Hemster- 
huis, an honour to the times and 
Dutch nation, chose that tongue for 
his writings) were vain endeavours 
to stem the torrent which not only 
invaded the Netherlands, but ren- 
dered the whole Continent, as it 
were, for a period subservient to 
France. We have, in our first pa- 
per, pointed out the political events 
at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, which for a time threatened 
the utter annihilation of the Dutch 
nation. Thatliterature should be one 
of the first victims, was a necessary 
consequence. Even satire and irony 
were unavailing weapons in the 
hands of the patriots, and Feitema 
and his school of imitators reigned 
triumphant at the end of the eight- 
eenth century in the literary repub- 
lic. The last and worthiest of the 
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champions of better taste and better 
times was Arend Fokke Simonsz, 
a citizen of Amsterdam, who began 
life as a bookseller and ended it as 
a bookmaker. He had plenty of 
ready wit, but like a great many 
other wits, was rather too fond of 
displaying it. He was the author 
of a Comic History of France and 
England, in his Comic Tour through 
Europe, of numerous essays of all 
sorts, of a Comic Dictionary, &c., 
and he attacked the poetasters of 
the day in his Modern Helicon, with 
an extract from which we shall con- 
clude our present paper. 

We must premise that the author 
(in a dream) fancies himself to be 
taking a walk through Amsterdam, 
seeking a shop and signboard, dis- 
playing in large characters the 
words : 

Magasin de Poésie et de Versification, 

de Monsiewr Phaebus Apollon de Delos ; 
which he had seen advertised in the 
morning paper. On ringing the 
bell, he is introduced into the back 
shop, where he finds an old man 
booking his accounts, and on being 
informed by the servant-maid (one 
of the Muses) that he is in the pre- 
sence of the god, he addresses him: 
KAvSi pev, ‘Apyupdrot, b¢ Xpionv 
aporBiBncac, &e. 

Tears came into the old fellow’s eyes 
when he heard me thunder out these 
words, but he could not refrain from 
smiling at the same time, which gave 
such a curious twist to his features, that 
I should have burst out laughing if I 
had dared. . ‘Oh, my dear sir,’ said he 
at length, ‘who and what are you? 
That is a language I have not heard 
for a long time ; it reminds me of my 
blind old friend, Homer, and is really 
quite affecting. But I must smile at 
the queer contrast it offers with my pre- 
sent circumstances. Do I look like a 
powerful god? No, no, I may well ex- 
claim with Virgil, of glorious memory, 
Fuit Ilium! 

The god further proves himself a 
laudator temporis acti of the true 
stamp, and offers, at length, to show 
his visitor his wares, which he lets 
out by the month or day, or sells, 
to suit his customers’ convenience. 
Before going through his magazines, 
which are filled up with all the loct 
communes of the day, so extrava- 
gantly used by the poets, such as 
Cupid's darts, scalding tears, smoul- 
dering ashes, broken hearts, shep- 
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herd’s pipes, tuneful lyres, &c., all 
most systematically arranged in the 
pomp, pride and circumstance of 
glorious ‘ trade,’ the visitor inquires 
after the Muses, to whom he is de- 
sirous of paying his respects. 


‘Muses !’ was the reply, ‘Oh they are 
much as you must expect to find them. 
Old and feeble, melting away like snow 
in summer, The life they lead is none 
of the happiest—wear and tear more 
than enough.’ ‘ But Thalia,’ observed 
I, ‘ was always cheerful. I hope she is 
well.’ ‘Oh! donot mention Thalia; she 
is the worst and most troublesome of 
the set ; she has grown so peevish that 
she worries me to death; she is com- 
posing pamphlets and satires all day 
long. Between ourselves, she is fond of 
a drop ; but the really comic vein is ex- 
hausted! She was an odd creature 
from her childhood ; even in the days of 
Aristophanes she gave me a deal of 
trouble. She never behaved better 
than in the times of Plautus, Menan- 
der, and Terence, and once after (about 
four hundred years ago), she was on her 
good behaviour with Molitre and Hol- 
berg ; but now-a-days she is scarcely 
decent company. She is a great deal 
too fond of the penny-a-liners and street 
poets, who come to buy or hire their 
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trumpery here, and I can’t prevent her 
goings on. Their money is as good as 
anybody else’s, I suppose.’ ‘ But,’ I 
replied, ‘I hope her sister Melpomene 
is not altered; she was always a staid 
and sober personage.’ ‘Well, she is 
changed, nevertheless, my good sir; she 
has got rid of anything like steadiness ; 
she has grown fanatic and fractious, 
and, in one word, sentimental. What- 
ever she does is sure to be tinged with 
sentimentality. She is the plague of 
my life, too! But if you want to know 
who really gets on well, it is Terpsi- 
chore ; she composes operas as fast as 
she can, and dresses like a lady of 
fashion.’ 

The state of the other Muses is 
described in a similar manner, and 
the conversation runs by turns on 
all the different sorts of literary 
composition of the sentimental 
school, which is severely and de- 
servedly castigated. But we have 
reached or, perhaps, even exceeded, 
the limits of the space granted us 
this month; we leave the Dutch 
Muses in their graceless state till 
our next paper, when we shall en- 
deavour to trace their revival under 
Feith and Bilderdijk, and their for- 
tunes down to the present day. 


MY COUSIN WILLIAM. 


A SIMPLE TALE. 


WAS as sure as one human heart 

could be of another that my 
cousin Williamloved me. Not that 
we ever spoke of such a thing, being 
mere children—I seventeen, he 
eighteen—keeping June holidays at 
our omnia house. It was 
an understood thing in our famil 
that no cousins were allowed to fall 
in love or marry, so our fondness was 
of course mere brother-and-sister 
liking. I thought it so till one 
evening coming home from the rec- 
tory, my puutnetier and the rec- 
tor being a long way behind, we 
stood looking up at Orion, and there, 
in the janie at, under the yew 
hedge, William kissed me. 

William kissed me. I smile as I 
write it now—but then, though I 
said not a word, nor he either, when 
I parted from him and went up to 
my own room, I lay awake half the 
night weeping. Of course we could 
never be married—in fact, the no- 
tion of marriage scarcely crossed 


my thoughts; but William loved 
me—William had kissed me. 

We had only been at The Ivies 
three weeks—the two families of 
which he and I were eldest children 
—yet for a fortnight I had 
known quite well that William liked 
me, and for the last few days I had 
begun dimly to feel that—I liked 
William. Not that we were ever 
foolish as young people of our age 
will be; he was too manly to ‘pay 
attention’"—I was too frank to play 
the young lady in love. Besides, 
what couple could do the sentimental 
with a parcel of children ever at 
their i ? I think we were hardly 
alone together a minute all day long. 
But somehow, in that quaint 
country-house, our lives grew toge- 
ther day by day—from the early 
morning when 1 woke to hear his 
step on the gravel-walk and his 
whistle along the garden below my 
window—through field-rambles, and 
rides, and afternoon saunters up 
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and down the yew-tree walk—until 
the last quiet half-hour, when his 
merry face grew serious, and his 
careless, boy’s voice low, manly, and 
sweet, as he read the evening 
chapter forgrandmamma. Then we 
an to bid good-night on the stair- 
case, and my heart sank back into 
its grave self, till his whistle came 
in with the birds’ morning songs at 
my window, and I woke up again to 
another happy day. 

Thus I nd lived, thinking only 
of each hour as it eaten 
morning, evening, noon, and night, 
until— William kissed me. 

I woke up at dawn, feeling sad 
and strange. My head ached—it 
was not used to weeping and wake- 
fulness. Why had I been so foolish ? 
And all for nothing! For in the 
broad sunshine at first it seemed like 
nothing. And little Ada crept into 
my bed, and put her sleepy lips to 
mine. She did not know—ay, it 


must have meant that, he would not 
have done it else, for he was of a 
shy earnest nature, though so merry 
—William loved me. 


Still I felt strange—happy, but 


strange. 

William was not in the room 
when I came down to breakfast, but 
there was the little white rose that 
I always found on my plate. I took 
it up—it looked different to all the 
other many roses he had given me. 
But when he came in with Ada in 
his hand, and one of his own little 
brothers riding on his back, we said, 
‘Good morning, William,’ ‘ Good 
morning, Mary,’ in our usual way. 
He was so merry, and looked such 
a mere boy, it seemed impossible 
that we were in truth such children. 
It was absolutely ridiculous in me 
to have had such serious, even sad, 
thoughts as I had had the few hours 
before. 

So all the morning we became 
children again, William and I amon 
our two sets of young folks, on 
except for an occasional grave look 
beyond his years, or a sweet, fond, 
quiet smile turned downwards on 
me when we walked together, I 
should have thought it all a mistake 
of mine that he was, or wished to 
be, anything besides what every- 
body knew he was—my loving cou- 
sin William. 


Ido not think he would tell—or 
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any one—from any word or manner 
of mine—that I had ever for a 
single hour felt as aught but his 
cousin Mary. 

We made the most of that day— 
for it was the last when we two 
should be sole regents of the little 
flock at the Ivies. Another guest 
was coming—a grown-up eninge, 
twenty-one years old, an orphan, 
and her own mistress. She had 
been educated abroad, and now was 
going, or wishing to go again on the 
continent, as a governess, so she 
said, and wrote to grandmamma, 
who rather unwillingly invited her 
here, which we were all very sorry 
for, as none of us knew the least in 
the world about her except that her 
name was Melanie Blacquiere. 

William pulled many comical, w 
faces at having to drive to the coac 
to meet her, and seemed quite de- 
termined not to like Miss Blac- 
quiere at all. 

‘Oh, Mary, Mary,’ he said, as he 
put me and Ada and James out of 
the phaeton, to walk home ; ‘ we are 
so happy, just you and I and the 
children. When shall we have one 
of our old drives and walks again ?’ 

Ah, when, indeed! I could see 
his fond, kind look, as he leaned 
over the carriage—the look which 
only came into his eyes when the 
turned towards me. William, Wil. 
liam! we all change,—little blame 
to us for it; but your eyes spoke 
true that day. 

We gathered at the hall door, in 
great curiosity, to see William come 
back with Miss Blacquiere, who to 
us was quite an awful personage. 
A governess, too. We wer she 
would always sit in the parlour, and 

ay visits with grandmamma to the 
Rectory and elsewhere, and take no 
notice of us. We pitied William, 
and wondered whatever he would 
find to talk to her upon, during 
the long drive home. 

But he seemed to have got 
through it pretty well—at least to 
judge by the way they both were 
aughing as they drove up the gar- 
den, and William handed her down 
with the grace and self-possession 
of a grown-up cavalier. ought to 
have said, that though but eighteen, 
he was very manly-looking, strong, 
and tall. 

Miss Blacquiere was quite a little 
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rson, and not ve or ancient 
in the least; she hardly looked so 
old as I. I did not notice whether 
she was pretty, until William called 
me aside, and asked me if I did not 
think her so? I said, ‘Yes,’ of 
course, as indeed anybody would. 
She had a skin like a rose-leaf— 
delicate features—laughing eyes. 
In fact, her face had but one fault, 
though William looked astonished 
when I mentioned it,—a certain 
opacity of expression, like a beauti- 
fully shaped Sones with the light 
taken out. For all else, though 
rather Frenchified, she was very 
agreeable indeed. The children 
liked her—grandmamma liked her— 
William — yes, William evidently 
liked her. Into such an abundance 
there was no need for me to throw 
my mite, so I hesitated a little, to 
see and judge first, being always 
rather stingy in the small coin of 
love. 

Melanie —everybody called her 
Melanie after she had been here a 
week and a half—had now been 
with us a week, joining in all our 
amusements, playing with the chil- 
dren, though not quite so much as 
she did at first, saying they tired 
her; and she seemed very soon to 
grow tired of things and people. 
She had bestowed an immensity of 
friendship and confidence on me 
when she first came; but graduall 
it faded out. It might be my fault 
—I do not know. But, I may as 
well tell the truth, I did not like 
Melanie Blacquiere. 

It was not out of selfishness or 
wicked jealousy, God knows. Be- 
cause so sure was I of—things which 
no one else saw or guessed—that it 
never entered my mind to be jea- 
lous. William might talk with her, 
or walk with her, and she seemed to 
like hanging on his arm, and patro- 
nizing him as a woman of twenty- 
one will patronize a boy of eighteen, 

et it never troubled me in the 
east, any more than if she had been 
Miss Miles, the Rector’s sister, who 
kept his house, and was nobody 
knew how old. It never entered 
into my head as a probability that 
—what any one more worldly-wise 
must have seen was not only pos- 
sible, but extremely probable. 

Still I did not like Melanie. She 
made a confidante of me, doubtless 
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wishing to show off before a simple 
country maiden seventeen years old; 
and then I found out by slow de- 
grees her real character. There is 
not many women like her, I trust 
inGod! at least, not Englishwomen. 
Suffice it, that she was altogether 
false, a painted show, a beautiful 
foulness, a creature that reverenced 
nothing, believed in nothing, loved 
nothing, a woman with some brain, 
no heart, and no soul. 

Of course, being young and in- 
experienced, I was some time in 
finding out the whole of this, but I 
very soon saw enough to make me 
shrink from her, shocked and de- 
ceived. I kept it to myself—there 
was no one at the Ivies for me to 
tell anything to but William—and 
how could I tell William ? 

Nevertheless, our way of life at 
the Ivies was completely altered, and 
the change came very gradually— 
so that no one noticed it, scarcely 
even I, until I began to find out 
that I was left all day ever with the 
children, while she and William 
were habitually together. At last 
the little ones grumbled—saying 
Cousin William was not so nice as 


he used to be—that he was getting 
too much of a man to play with 
them now; and liked best to go 


about all day with Melanie. One 
day they told him so to his face, 
and William blushed scarlet, but 
said nothing. This struck me as 
strange, for he was of a quick tem- 
per, and could avoid giving word for 
word. When he went away, I 
scolded the children quietly for 
teazing him, and showed them that 
it was only his good-nature and 
politeness to a stranger. -And I 
truly thought so myself—knowing, 
or believing, how impossible it 
was a noble lad like William could 
have any Rm: with such a 
woman as Melanie Blacquiere. For 
her—she would get tired of his 
ee. as she did of everything 
else, and set him free as soon as she 
found some one else equally useful. 

This came to pass. The rector 
and his sister called, and like most 
other folk, took a very great fancy 
to Miss Blacquiere. There had not 
been such a charming girl in the 
village for years, Miss Miles said. 
Such a merry, warm-hearted, inno- 
cent young thing! ‘Warm hearted!’ 
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* innocent !'—Heaven help us all! 
But I had not courage to be that 
mean thing—a backbiter and tell- 
tale; and she would soon be clear 
away ; so I held my tongue. 

The second week of Melanie’s 
visit matters changed. There was 
nothing but dining and going be- 
tween the Rectory and the Ivies. 
No wanting of William continually 
to take her walks and rides. She 
was well satisfied with the pudgy 
little rector and his prosy sister for 
company. True—she made game 
of them for our entertainment 
every night; but then she went out 
with them again next day. 

William had never cared for the 
Miles’s; still he went there with or 
for Miss Blacquiere every day. He 
said it was but polite, as he was the 
only gentleman at the Ivies, and she 
was my grandmother's guest. But 
often he came home alone, and 
wandered about the garden restless 
and cross. For now, sometimes, 
the children said, and, alas! I could 
not deny it, that sweet-tempered, 
kind Cousin William, was ‘very 
cross indeed.’ 

‘Can't you stay with us one 
afternoon—just this one afternoon P’ 
cried Ada, calling to him from the 
hayfield, where we were all sitting ; 
* Nobody wants you at the rectory 
to-day, and we want you dreadfully, 
Cousin William.’ 

He was very fond of Ada always. 
He came and sat down with us on 
the haycock. 

‘Why are you not at Meriton 
Abbey to-day with Melanie and the 
Miles’s? You like Meriton.’ 

‘ No—I did not want to go.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ Ada said wickedly— 
she was a precocious little thing— 
‘Perhaps, Cousin William, nobody 
wanted you? Melanie said so, for 
I heard her.’ 

He looked startled a moment, 
then laughed. ‘Oh, so did I. It 
was only her jest. She is such a 
merry creature, isn’t she, Mary?’ 

ery merry.’ 

*I don’t think you like her as 
much as the rest do?’ 

‘Do I not, William? Well, I 
can’t like everybody. Do you like 
her so very much, then? For I 
wanted to know if he did, and had 
so rare opportunities now of asking 


him any serious question. 


But he passed this off with a jest, 
and went on plucking the thorns off 
a branch of wild roses. 

‘Why do you do that? Who is 
it for ?’ 

‘ Only Melanie; she wants it for 
her hair to-night, and one wouldn’t 
like her to wear any thorns.’ 

‘I hate Melanie,’ said Ada, pet- 
tishly. * You never do anything for 
us children now; it’s always Me- 
lanie. I shouldn’t wonder if, sup- 
posing you were big enough, you 
wanted to be Melanie’s sweetheart. 
The maids say so.’ And Ada, after 
having thrown her shaft, ran away. 

‘Oh, William!’ I turned to him, 
half laughing at the idea. His face 
startled—even shocked me. ‘ Oh, 
William !’ 

‘It’s quite true, Mary.’ 

He rose up, and left me sitting by 
myself alone. 

How well I remember that long 
still afternoon, lying on the hay, 
with Ada and the rest playing a 
little distance off, and the sound 
of scythes sharpening and wood- 
pigeons cooing in the plantation, 
and the great wide starry blue sky 
overhead, with not a single cloud. 

LT hope no one will think that I 
was what people call ‘disappointed.’ 
That William and I should ever be 
married, which I always knew a 
thing as impossible as that the sun 
should go down eastward through 
that midsummer sky. As soon as 
he went out into the world our cou- 
sinly fondness would of necessity 
‘fade into the light of common 
day: but it was sweet while it 
lasted. And now to find it all a 
mistake, — to know myself onl 
second in his thoughts—that though 
he dearly liked me, he loved Me- 
lanie Blacquiere. 

It was suffered when young, suf- 
fered and over soon, in a few hours, 
so far as any personal pain was con- 
eerned, but at the time it was a 
sharp pang. For years the scent of 
a hayfield made me turn sick and 
cold. 

By supper time, when we met, 
I had conquered everything; he 
was my dear cousin William once 
more, and I was his faithful cousin 
Mary. 

Now began a new life—full of 
new interests, pains, and fears; we 
never said sholboet confidential word 
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together; but since I could read 
illiam’s heart in his face, my eyes 
were rarely off him from morning 
till night. He was greatly altered ; 
it was more a man’s passion than a 
boy’s that was consuming him. He 
dia not follow her about, or whine, 
or sigh, or make a fool of himself, 
as young lovers generally do; but I 
sometimes caught him gazing at her 
when no one saw, and I felt he 
would have laid down his life for 
that woman. 

That woman, who was—what I 
knew her to be. 

If William had loved a girl of his 
age—a girl he could have married 
—above all a good, innocent, noble 

irl ;—but for him to love Melanie 

lacquiere ! Whether he thought it 
hopeless I cannot tell ; probably no 
young lover ever does think the 
maddest passion quite hopeless ; but 
any one in their senses could see 
that Melanie cared no more for him 
than she did for any one else who 
was amusing and useful to her, 
while the use and amusement of 
them lasted. As for marrying 
William, why, she had told me 
over and over again that she only 
wanted ‘un bon parti’—that love 
Was mere nonsense and sham, that 
all husbands were alike after the 
honeymoon. ‘It would be very 
convenient for her to be married 
soon,’ she said, ‘instead of going 
out governessing; and as for the 
bridegroom, why, she would take 
_— heaven sent and be thank- 

She repeated this to me with 
smiles and smirks, one night when 
she sat at my bed’s foot, having 
come home from a party at the rec- 
tory. And that very evening William 
had been talking to grandmamma 
and me, arguing whether, instead 
of his beginning the world as a clerk 
in his father’s bank, it would not be 
wiser for him to dash at once across 
the seas to Australia, work hard, 
grow rich, and come back, in a few 
years, a man, and a prosperous man, 
tosettle in England? Poor boy! I 
knew as well as if he had told me, 
what was in his bold, brave, tender 
heart! I sickened when I looked at 
Melanie Blacquiere. 

Things went on thus a few days!on- 
ger. Sometimes she stayed at home, 
went about with him, was merry 
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and kind, and William was his own 
happy self once more. Then she 
changed her manner, and he was 
miserable. Sometimes, in a dim, 
vague way, he let me guess at his 
sufferings—me, his cousin Mary, 
that he was so fond of always. But 
if, made half desperate for his sake, I 
hinted a word against his idol, he 
only said sharply, ‘Oh, I forgot 
you don’t like her, Mary,’ and was 
silent altogether. 

So I found it was no use for me 
to do anything but sit by mutely 
and watch. 

The holidays were nearly over. 
William was going home. His edu- 
cation was finished now, and he was 
immediately to commence the hard 
duties of life. Perhaps, in their 
daily routine, this fatal, silent pas- 
sion—for, of course, conceived so 
early and for such an unattainable 
object, it could not be anything but 
silent—would fade away. I hoped 
so. All I longed for was to get his 
departure safe over. Strange! I 
counted the days—the hours—till 
William went away. 





The last evening came. It was a 
soft, warm, rainy, July night; but 
I had been in-doors day, and I 


went out even in the midst of the 
rain. I walked up and down by 
the yew hedge, which sheltered me. 
The children were all in bed; my 

andmamma, Melanie, and William 

had left in the drawing-room. At 
last I thought of something I had 
forgotten to say to William. I had 
been putting his books and clothes 
together, as, indeed, he asked me, 
and it was a pleasure to do anything 
for him. I did it almost in a mo- 
therly fashion: he seemed now such 
a deal older than I. 

I came in, and went straight to the 
drawing-room. My grandmother 
was gone to bed; the other two 
were there. Melanie sat on the 
sofa, laughing immoderately. Wil- 
liam stood opposite: there was a 
dark flush on his face; but he stood 
unflinching and firm. I knew—I 
guessed. O poor William! 

‘Stop, Mary; don’t run off—the 
best joke in the world. William 
says—shall I tell her, William?’ 

‘ No—yes,’ he added, recovering 
himself. ‘Iam neither afraid nor 
ashamed, Mary. I have been tell- 
ing her what you know—that I love 
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her dearly ; that if she will wait till 
Iam my own master, and have a 
home to offer, I will marry her.’ 

He said it so quietly, earnestly, 
in such manly simplicity withal, 
that even Melanie could not laugh 
any longer at the boy. She only 
said, lightly, 

‘ Nonsense. How can you be so 
foolish, William? Why, I am a 
woman, and you are only a lad of 
eighteen. Marry me, indeed ! 

‘I will. I will make myself 
worthy to be your husband. You 
don’t know how much older I have 
grown since I loved you. Boy as 
you call me, I can feel like a man: 
—I could act like a man, strong and 
brave, to meet the battle of the 
world—if you only love me, Me- 
lanie.’ 

It was the truth he spoke ; his 
voice, steadfast, passionate, and low, 
gave evidence of that ; even Melanie 
seemed to believe it. 

* Very likely—I don’t doubt it. 
You are a fine fellow. I always 
liked you, William ; but I couldn't 
wait for you—I couldn’t indeed.’ 

‘ Don’t jest. I love your merry 
smniles; but speak earnestly this 
once, dear Melanie. You are not 
so much older than I. In three 
years I shall be of age—you will be 
only twenty-four. Give me till 
then—hold yourself free till then.’ 

‘Oh, Mary! What an obstinate 
lad it is! Why, I have had a dozen 
boys sighing and dying for me, and 
I never had the least trouble with 
them before. They were quenched 
at a word, poor fellows! Really, 
William, you must have a little 
sense. This love-making is very in- 
convenient to me just now.’ 

‘Is it?’ He flamed up. ‘ May I 
ask why?’ 

She began to titter and play with 
her handkerchief. ‘ Well, perhaps 
I had better tell you—you'll know 
it to-morrow. You see, William, I 
have a great liking for you. In 
fact, under some circumstances I 
might have had a nice harmless 
little flirtation with you; but I’m 
going ,to give up that sort of 


* Melanie !’ 
‘Stop. No need to look so glad. 
I’m going—to be married.’ 
illiam stood, quiet as a stone. 
* Yet,’ I said, ‘ you told us all you 
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were not engaged. It was just like 
you. Who is the fortunate man?’ 

: ‘Don’t sneer; he is yoy a 
t isn’t eve rett, irl that 
would take = ie round 
dumpling of an old parson. But 
love’s all stuff and folly. Since he 
wants me, why I'll have him. I 
hate teaching, and I shall make a 
very comfortable, dashing Mrs. 
Miles.’ 

She danced about the room in 
exuberant pleasure. Her end at- 
tained, there was no need to bur- 
then herself with more virtuous 
disguises. The mask fell, and showed 
her to William as I had seen her, 
and prayed that he might see her, 
for many, many miserable days. 

He sat down, leaning on his al 
It must have been a cruel moment 
—the moment that shattered for 
ever his boyish dream—a dream so 
intense, so unlike a boy’s, that I 
doubt if any one would have broken 
it save she herself. But his nature 
was so intrinsically pure and noble 
—it so revolted from everything 
false, or foul, or mean, especially in 
a woman—that one glance into this 

irl’s real heart, or rather into the 
thing which did duty for one—and 
the charm was snapped for ever. 

‘ William,’ I whispered, touchin 
his hands. He caught mine, an 
clasped them hard. 

‘I know you are true, my cousin 
Mary.’ 

Then he rose and walked direct 
to Melanie, who stood pulling her 
curls out at the glass. 

‘Well, William, are 

‘Quite,’ he said, after a grave 
bend and smile. ‘ Miss Blacquiere, 
I thank you for your confidence. I 
hope your marriage will be as happy, 
—no, happier, than it deserves to be.’ 

‘And you wont say anything of 
this little affair of yours, or go and 
break your heart about me either?’ 

‘ Certainly not.’ 

Melanie seemed annoyed at his 
coolness. ‘You are the stupidest, 
oddest boy! And there’s M 
crying like a watering-pot. Well, 
go to her, she'll comfort you.’ 

‘She will always,’ said William 
in a low voice, as he put his arm 
round her and gave her a kiss on 
the forehead, tender, brotherly, but 
oh! not like the first. 

He went away next morning. His 


ou cured?’ 
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life and mine sloped wide apart. We 
did not meet again for many, many 
years. 

* * * * 

My cousin William is a middle- 
aged man now, a prosperous man 
too, a husband and father of a large 
family. He comes now and then to 
see my sisters and me, in our quiet 
cottage; we are very happy in his 
coming, and rather proud of speak- 
ing to the neighbours about ‘our 
cousin William.’ 

We never spent another summer 
atthe Ivies, and never shall again. 
I told him one day lately that the 


lll 


yew-hedge had been cut down. 
‘What! your hedge?’ he said; and 
with difficulty remembered it. But 
I saw it, and see it still sometimes 
very clear, like a picture in a dream, 
all in the soft dusk of that mid- 
summer night, with Orion shining 
through the trees. And however 
foolish it was, and however much 
better things are as they are than 
as they might have been, I feel glad 
that I was William’s first youthful 
fancy, that I had his first shy, inno- 
cent, boyish kiss, and that he had 
mine. 


AN EXCURSION TO BUITENZORG, IN THE INTERIOR 


OF 


N the 24th of October, 1853, I 
started on an excursion to Buit- 
enzorg, a town about forty miles 
from Batavia, the capital of Java. 
Having agreed to share the expen- 
ses of a post-carriage with Myn- 
heer G—, a retired Dutch officer, 
and his wife, I was ready to start at 
an early hour, hoping thus to escape 
the fierce rays of a tropical sun. 
But I waited for the carriage for 
some time after sunrise, until at a 
uarter past six, I saw whirling into 
the courtyard of the hotel a com- 
modious caléche, drawn by four 
spirited Java ponies. A Malay 
coachman sat on the box, and be- 
hind, on the footboard, stood the 
two horsekeepers, Malay also, one 
to each pair. To put our luggage 
in did not take long, and at twent 
minutes to seven we were proceed- 
ing at full gallop, along the banks 
of the canal or river, which slug- 
ishly rolls through the midst of 
atavia. On emerging into the 
open country the scene was very 
striking. We were travelling along 
a noble straight road, carefully mac- 
adamised and bordered by fine trees, 
chiefly tamarind. On one side of us 
ran parallel to the main road, a nar- 
rower road, not macadamised. This 
was appropriated to the traffic of the 
native population, and was crowded 
by a swarthy crew, in every mode 
of dress, or rather of undress, and 
in every attitude of intense activity. 
Some wore loose linen drawers and 
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no shirts, others shirts and no 
drawers, others neither shirts nor 
drawers. Some had turbans and 
umbrellas, others enormous straw 
hats, others machines like inverted 
punchbowls, made of wicker, and 
covered over with a varnish of lively 
colours and patterns. Many of 
these strangely-dressed beings were 
driving a two-wheeled carts, 
neatly made, having a light bamboo 
tilt, and drawn by small docile oxen, 
as clean about the fetlocks as a well- 
bred horse. Long strings of these 
carts, twenty or thirty perhaps, 
travel together, carrying produce 
from one locality to another. 
Others again of the people were 
carrying on their heads, or on a 
bamboo stick, laid across their 
shoulders, every species of fruit or 
vegetable which this fine country 

urs forth. All this is accompanied 
oy wild cries and outlandish gesticu- 
lations. Sometimes a quiet group 
would be seen reposing under the 
shade of a huge tree—fatkers, 
mothers, babies, all mingled to- 
gether, in every attitude of exqui- 
site unconscious grace. The natives 
are permitted to use the main road, 
in case they have no horse or cart 
with them. As we continued our 
course I observed the sides of the 
roads lined with pretty Malay wood 
cottages, with their overhanging 
roofs, each nestling in its own acre 
or two, amidst absolute luxuriance. 
Then we emerged into an open 
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swampy country, every foot of which 
was taken up with fields, in which 
the lay of the ground was so man- 
aged that the water ran from ter- 
race to terrace, and so irrigated the 
whole country. Now and then we 
passed a fine country house, seated 
on a slight eminence, with a fine 
estate lying round it. 

We travelled very swiftly, accom- 
plishing the forty miles in three hours. 
and fifty minutes. At the interval of 
every six or seven miles is a post- 
house, where the relays of horses 
are kept. These stations consist of 
a solid arch of masonry, thrown 
across the road, capacious enough 
to protect from the burning sun two 
carriages and four, one behind the 
other ; the house of the postmaster 
containing a refreshment room and 
beds for the travellers, and stabling 
for twenty-eight horses—seven re- 
lays: they do not post in Java with 
less than four horses. I might here 
mention that as the posting depart- 
ment is in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, everything is properly done, 
and goes on well. The intending 
traveller has merely to send the re- 
quisite sum of money to the post- 
house, and announce the hour at 
which he wishes to start, and he 
need give himself no further trouble. 
Four little active horses, at full gal- 
lop, whether by day or by night, 
hurry him to the remotest part of 
Java, if he wishes to go there. 
When the roads are heavy, six 
horses are put to, but not at an 
extra expense to the traveller. 
I forget whether the coachman 
is changed at every relay, but the 
horsekeepers necessarily are. It 
is customary to give these last a 
few doits, at the end of a stage, but 
if you refuse there is no muttering 
or grumbling, or sour looks. The 
changing of the relays affords great 
fun. Between the smoking ponies 
just detached from the carriage, and 
the fresh ones waiting to be put to, 
there is sure to be a little equine 
flirtation. This flirtation consists 
of a smell, a squeak, a bite and a 
kick, and as these four operations 
are almost simultaneous, and are 
sure to be responded to with inte- 
rest, the effect is most amusing, and 
gives one an opportunity of observ- 
ing horses in every variety of pos- 
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ture. The four little creatures 
(about eleven or twelve hands high) 
composing the fresh relay, suifer 
themselves to be attached to the 
carriage without giving the slightest 
trouble; but with the starting 
comes the difficulty. The two 
wheelers generally commence with 
a fierce and determined jib, whilst 
the leaders rise up on end and paw 
the air. At this the driver neither 
frowns nor smiles. He shares not 
their emotions. He sits still, wait- 
ing for the ebb of their feelings and 
the exertions of the two horse- 
keepers. These two, each of whom 
ae easily lift one of his charges 
off the ground, hold the wheels of 
the carriage, on either side, until 
the four little things determine to 
exert their energies in the right di- 
rection. By and bye one, who, after 
shaking his head in a very malig- 
nant manner, has attempted to lie 
down, but has been diverted from 
his attempt by a tremendous blow 
from the whip of the stolid coach- 
man, makes a spring forward witha 
force which would break any ordi- 
nary trace, and fairly drags or 
= Be his companions along with 
The horsekeepers then leave 
the spokes of the wheels, which they 
have been holding, or endeavouring 
to turn, and run by the side of their 
charges, giving vent to loud vocife- 
rations, something between a yell, 
a shout, a chuckle and a gurgle. 
The coachman catches up the sound, 
shakes the reins, plies the whip, and 
in a few moments the travellers are 
off, at a wild gallop, up hill and 
down dale, which relaxes not, until 
the carriage arrives under the shade 
of the next post-station. Such is 
travelling in Java at the present 
day. I forgot to i the ex- 
pense amounts to about a pound 
sterling for every ten miles. 

To return from this digression. 
After travelling sixteen or eighteen 
miles, we got on higher ground, and 
felt the air more refreshing and elas- 
tic ; we began also to see the peaks 
of the mountains, which we were 
approaching. The interior of Java 
is very mountainous, and contains 
several active and extinct volcanoes. 
Under an extinct volcano and stately 
mountain, Salak, with its five peaks, 
is Buitenzorg, the pleasure-retreat 


. 
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of the good people of Batavia, situ- 
ated. As we approached this charm- 
ing town the cool air from the hills 
refreshed us, and our eyes were 
greeted by a thousand objects, which 
one loses when travelling in a plain. 
At one time we crossed bridges, 
carefully roofed over, as in some 
ts of the continent, which had 
n thrown across rapid streams ; 
at another we gazed, from an emi- 
aoe - the penn nl 
ehequered with eve e o 
light and shade, whilst gel 
us was a burst of vegetation, which 
no one can understand, who has not 
travelled in the East. The foliage 
was not the light delicate green of 
an English spring, nor the faded 
apology for green which wears one’s 
eyes out with its monotony in Aus- 
tralia, but rich, ripe, and dark, com- 
bining the fresh beauty of youth 
with the mature vigour of age. 
Massive plantations of cocoa-nut 
trees studded the landscape here and 
there, whilst many a cottage pee 
out from its little grove of plantains. 
The sky was cloudless overhead, 
although dark clouds were already 
mantling the forehead of the gigantic 
Salak. he wind, or balmy air, was 
amid the broad branches 
ndian fig-tree, and birds of 


soughin 
of the ir 
rare plumage shot through the air, 


uttering discordant cries. Some- 
times we met post-carriages, con- 
taining wealthy Chinese returning 
from a visit to their estates in the 
interior, dressed in their clean and 
simple costume, white tunic, white 
loose trowsers, white stockings, and 
shoes. Sometimes at a post-house 
we encountered a Javanese rajah, 
with his attendants, always in- 
eluding the gilt-umbrella bearer, 

sting homeward from the Great 
ixhibition of Batavia. At intervals 
we passed road-side refreshment 
houses, in which indescribable edi- 
bles were temptingly laid out. 
Swarthy travellers were grouped 
round these, standing, sitting, or 
rather squatting, and reclining, eat- 
ing bananas, sucking oranges, tasting 
confectioneries, and drinking lemon- 
ade; all chatting with such quiet 
cordiality, that I longed to get out 
of the carriage and join them. 

Thus the unweary hours wore on, 
uatil at last we came to a white obe- 
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lisk, standing as a sentinel to a mag- 
nificent avenueof trees, three miles in 
length, at the termination of which 
lay embosomed in the massive fo- 
liage of Eastern trees, the country 
palace of M. Van Twist, governor- 
general of Netherlands India. And 
soon, the increasing traflic, and 
many road-side cottages, told us we 
were approaching the town. We 
then pt ourselves in a long 
street, lined with houses and shops 
in every conceivable style of archi- 
tecture, but all clean and neat, as 
the Dutch require them to be. In- 
side the shops were to be seen active 
and acute Chinese weighing out 
their stores to the natives, and, I 
dare say, cheating them in every 
conceivable way; for the Chinese is 
to the East what the Jew is to the 
West. Thus proceeding at full 
gallop through a town containing 
perhaps twenty thousand inhabit- 
ants, and announced by the cries 
and smacking of whips of our attend- 
ants (for the horsekeepers carried a 
whip as well as the coachman), at 
half-past ten we drove in great 
style up to the doors of the Buiten- 
zorg Resthaus, the Hotel de Belle 
Vue, accomplishing our forty miles 
in three hours and fifty minutes. 
The Hotel de Belle Vue, in the 
interior of Java, and its appoint- 
ments, would do credit to any pro- 
vincial town in Europe. A wide 
ight of stone steps, flanked by a 
balustrade, leads to a noble and 
spacious verandah, ranging along 
ee whale frontage of the house. 
In the centre is a doorway, through 
which the traveller enters the two 
salons. These salons run end to 
end, and take up the whole depth 
of the house. e first is used as a 
salon & manger, the second as @ 
withdrawing-room ; and this second 
is furuisined with fauteuils and sofas, 
and supplied with instructive and 
entertaining books and prints. The 
view from this saloon, as seen 
through the back doorway, is most 
extraordinary and magnificent. The 
hotel itself is built on the verge 
of a deep and wide valley, which 
separates Buitenzorg fromthe sloping 
sides of Mount Salak. The whole 
of this valley is watered by rapid 
brooks, which intersect it in every 
direction, and is filled = grand 
H 
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which those o: be pre- 
dominate. Let the reader, then, 
fancy to himself that he is looking 
over the heads of these stately 
guardians of the soil, with their 

igantic leaves of inexpressible ver- 

ure arching and drooping over one 
another in umbrageous embrace, 
capriciously shifting, as fanned by 
the soft winds, their amorous inter- 
tanglements; let him, in imagina- 
tion, allow his eye to rove over 
miles of a scene like this, until it 
rests on the sunny slopes which 
sweep up from the valley. Let him 
observe how these slopes are suc- 
ceeded by the bold and precipitous 
sides of the mountain, rent by earth- 
quakes, and furrowed by many a 
lava-stream in days of old, now 
clothed with enormous fern-trees 
and a jungle; and then, 
again, how this belt of verdure 
fades away into sterile rocks, which, 
by a succession of precipices, raise 
themselves to the height of 8000 
feet, moulded into five distinct 


trees of erry description, among 
the in tri 


eee: coins out sharp and clear 
r 


om the dark blue sky, and forming 
the serrated dorsum immane of 
Salak, no longer vomiting his fires. 
What the reader thus fancies, I 
realized, standing on the back- 
verandah of the Buitenzorg Hotel. 

The inns in Javaare very excellent. 
The buildings being Government 
property, the Resident of the dis- 
trict turns a landlord out of the 
Resthaus, and puts another lessee 
in, should there be any well-founded 
complaint against him. At this 
hotel, we had three most excellent 
meals a-day, table d’héte fashion— 
breakfast at eight, lunch at noon, 
and dinner at half-past six. All 
these meals were most ample, con- 
sisting of excellent fish, meat, 
poultry, vegetables, and four entrées, 
of which a good curry was sure to 
be one. Tea could be had for no- 
thing, whenever called for. Claret 
was four shillings a bottle, and 
charged exclusively. A delicious 
light ale, brewed in Amsterdam, 
and far more wholesome than our 
drugged, head-achy ‘India ale,’ 
was to be had for eighteen-pence a 
bottle. I had a very good bed- 
room, fitted up in the commodious 
French style. The charge for board 
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and lodging was ten shillings a-day. 
This eras Government Sariff of 
charges for all the hotels in Java; 
and it sufficiently remunerates the 
maitre d’hétel, for it must be borne 
in mind that all edibles are very 
cheap in Java. 

The morning of next day was 
spent in going over the Botanical 

ardens, commonly called the Go- 
vernor’s Gardens. In this favoured 
spot, enjoying a happy medium of 
temperature, are assembled all the 
flowers, and shrubs, and fruits, and 
trees common to the flat sea-coast, 
reeking with damp and heat, and 
the drier and more bracing air of 
the mountainous districts. Laid 
out in happy symmetry, may here 
be seen umbrageous avenues of the 
cocoa-nut tree, the betel-nut tree, 
the date tree, the golden plantain, 
and the rarest ferns; while round 
some vast banyan tree, or Indian 
fig tree, or luxuriant bread-fruit 
tree, each standing alone amidst a 
little lawn of its own, benches are 
fixed, where one can enjoy, sitting 
secure in impenetrable shade, the 
laughing landscape around. In one 
spot sparkle the silver waters of a 
fountain; in another, a graceful 
temple, or well executed statue, 
recals to the mind, here at the anti- 

odes, amongst the worshippers of 
Seam and the followers of Ma- 
homet, the undying religion of old 
Greece. From one point of view, 
I could see the spacious palace of 
the Governor, with its Ionic colon- 
nades, its imposing terraces, and 
capacious wings; from another, in 
a walk winding round the brow of 
a hill, I had tic me a spacious 
lake filled with rare aquatic plants, 
among which the sacred lotus of the 
Hindoos was not the ieast con- 
spicuous. And these vast pleasure- 
grounds, combining park and garden 
scenery, are kept in the most perfect 
order. 

Having made the acquaintance, 
in Batavia, of a gentleman living 
here, who holds an important Go- 
vernment appointment, I called on 
him, and he not only gave me a 
courteous reception, but requested 
one of his secretaries to accompany 
me over the gardens. Under his 
guidance, I visited that part of them 
more expressly appropriated to the 
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experimental cultivation of shrubs 
and trees useful in a commercial 
aoe of view. One large area was 
evoted to specimens of the coffee- 
plant, with its laurel-like leaves, of 
a healthy dark green. There was 
the pepper tree, too, with its insig- 
nificant leaf. Caoutchouc trees I 
saw, of two or three species, with 
their leaves and bark full of the 
recious sap. Much ground was 
aid out in the cultivation of 
divers sorts of tobacco. Cotton, 
also, was growing here in plenty, so 
was opium. Cinnamon trees like 
vast overgrown laurels, very odori- 
ferous at a certain season, were not 
wanting. The compactly-growing 
nutmeg tree, hungry of manure, 
and requiring incessant care, was 
well represented. Cloves and ar- 
rowroot, and sugar and tea, are 
produced in these gardens; and 
much trouble has been laid out on 
an acre or two of the smooth cactus, 
which is very valuable on account of 
the bug which it generates or sup- 
ports. This parasitical insect at a 
certain season is brushed off the 
leaves, and when dried and crushed 
becomes the famous drug cochineal, 
so famous for dyeing. Of course 
the experience gained by this expe- 
rimental gardening is carefully dif. 
fused over Java. Thus in this fa- 
voured island, under the wise pro- 
tection of the Dutch, art assists na- 
ture, not indeed by stimulating, but 
by restraining cal directing her. 
After finishing our botanical sur- 
vey we visited the menagerie of wild 
animals. On our way we passed 
under the shade of a gigantic ban- 
yan tree, from whose branches drop 
down at right angles, not creepers 
or tendrils, but bold little trunks, 
like stalactites from a cavern’s roof, 
which worm their way gradually 
into the ground and become firmly 
fixed there. We then came upon a 
rhinoceros with one horn, wallow- 
ing pig-like in the waters of a stag- 
nant pool; then we saw every spe- 
cies of deer which the island pro- 
duces; then a vicious-looking boar 
from one of the Moluccas, with four 
deadly tusks of most capricious for- 
mation; and afterwards a pair of 
magnificent cassowaries. n my 
way to the gates I saw a funereal 
monument erected under a graceful 
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dome, ‘shaded by weeping willows, 
hard by a fountain throwing up 
sparkling waters. I approached 
and read the following inscription: 
‘Sacred to the memory of Olivia 
Mariamne, wife of Thomas Stam- 
ford Raffles, Lieutenant-Governor 
of Java and its dependencies, who 
died at Buitenzorg on the 26th 
November, 1814.’ 

Oh thou, who ne’er my constant heart 

One moment hath forgot ; 

Though fate severe hath bid us part, 

Yet still forget me not. 

The choice of the site of this monu- 
ment well compensates for the me- 
diocrity of its inscription. 

Thus ended my survey of these 
beautiful gardens, which indeed must 
be considered the paradise of all gar- 
dens, both as regards beauty of site, 
and the extreme order and cleanli- 
ness with which they are kept. After 
lunch I ordered a carriage to visit 
some Hindoo remains which exist 
about six or seven miles from Buit- 
enzorg. In about twenty minutes 
up drove at the top of their — 
four ponies harnessed to a light 
caléche, two horsekeepers standing 
on the footboard, and a coachman, 
all making indescribable noises 
somewhat in the Jo triumphe fa- 
shion. This was, I suppose, because 
they were going to have a light load. 
No sooner was I in than off they 
set at a steeplechase pace in the 
direction of the main street, voci- 
ferating and cracking their whips. 
The natives flew on one side, the 
Chinese ran out to the doors of 
their shops, many of them bowed 
as only a Chinese tradesman can 
bow; poultry and dogs bounded 
from under the horses’ hoofs, cack- 
ling and yelping execrations against 
the illustrious foreigner; a few 
baskets of vegetables were sacrificed 
to the pace. I held on as ina 
heavy sea, until at last, to my relief, 
I found myself in the open country, 
where, if I were thrown out, I 
should at least fall soft. It was not 
a very pleasant ride. I wanted the 
coachman to drive more slowly. He 

urposely mistook me and drove 
aster. At last I saw a steepish hill 
before me, and thankfully thought 
that that must endina pull up. No 
such thing! As we approached the 
rise, I heard the coachman give vent 
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to a monotonous sound soniething 
between a low grunt and a chuckle. 
A little farther and the horse- 
keepers behind took it up. The 
chuckle of these worthies, and the 
ace of the ponies simultaneously, 
Seana a crescendo movement, until 
just as we felt the hill, it all de- 
veloped itself into a tremendous 
neck-or-nothing gallop of the fiery- 
footed steeds, and a chaos of diabo- 
lical noises on the part of the drivers. 
When they had finished the hill 
they condescended to a trot. The 
country, I observed, was very pretty, 
affording every variety of Inll and 
dale, and well cultivated. Maize 
grew in abundance, and every bit of 
swampy ground was taken advan- 
tage of for rice. The graceful ba- 
nana tree, and the still more graceful 
cocoa-nut characterized the land- 
scape everywhere. 
he antiquities which I came to 
see were in two groups at a little 
distance apart. With the usual pro- 
preté of the Dutch, they had been 
roofed over and railed in. One group 
consisted of three stones. On two of 
these I could discern no marks of a 
chisel; but on the third I could 
just distinguish the lower parts of a 
figure sitting cross-legged. This 
was probably a representation of 
Buddha, or a Hindoo god. The 
other group consists of an oblong 
stone slab standing upright, atk 
eurtailed by violence or time, and 
bearing a long legible inscription, 
which turns out, I believe, to be the 
oldest dialect of Sanscrit, the sacred 
language of the Hindoos. Close by 
is a stone slab lying horizontally, 
having chiselled on it two human 
footmarks of a woman's or boy’s 
size. This has a sacred and myste- 
rious meaning. Probably it is sym- 
bolical of a visit paid to the earth by 
some god incarnate. It may throw 
some light on this description to 
say, that, until four or five hundred 
years ago, the Javanese were Hin- 
doos or Buddhists, or both, (for 
there is a very mysterious and un- 
accountable sympathy between these 
two religions throughout many parts 
of the East,) but at that welial there 
arrived a great immigration of Ma- 
= from the continent of India, 
who either by force or persuasion, 
or both, promulgated the Koran 
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among the islanders, so that all the 
native races in Java are followers, 
somewhat heterodox indeed, of the 
Arabian Prophet. I am not, of 
course, caballo the Chinese in 
this category. I never could dis- 
cover what they believe, or what 
they do not believe. In their mag- 
nificent temple at Singapore there 
are two seven-foot painted wooden 
devils with horns, hoofs, and tail, 
&e. I believe they worship them ; 
but I know they worship £ s.d. A 
philosopher might call them eclec- 
tics. A satirist might suggest that 
they have a close affinity to the 
Manchester school. 

After returning from my visit 
to the antiquities at the same pace 
at which I went, I strolled about 
the town before dinner, into the 
main streets and into the bye 
streets and the market. In the 
main streets the houses are nicely 
built in very grotesque and inde- 
scribable styles of architecture, but 
picturesque withal. They are con- 
structed of stone and brick stuc- 
coed, and are much set off by veran- 
dahs and balconies most oriental 
looking. The ground-floor is for the 
most part used as a store or shop. 
This chamber is not glazed, and the 
goods are disposed on either side of 
the doorway on a sort of framework 
like an inclined plane. Here are 
exposed drugs, spices, rice, sugar, 
tobacco, maize, confections, pre- 
serves, hats, clothes, and iron- 
mongery. The Chinese are very 
smart shopkeepers, and serve things 
out with incredible alacrity. Inthe 
lanes the cottages are built of wood, 
and consist of a spacious area roofed 
in, and divided into two apartments, 
one for day, the other for night. 
The markets were full of all sorts of 
fruits and vegetables, which this fine 
country > uces almost - may 
ously. crowd of swarthy men, 
women, and children, the latter en- 
tirely naked, and such pretty little 
dark dots, were swarming with 
ceaseless motion around stalls and 
baskets laden with bananas, pine- 
apples, mangoes, in short, every 
kind of vegetable and fruit. As 
I walked amongst the people, they 
politely made way for me with- 
out staring. All the Orientals 
with whom I have come in con- 
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tact, have an indescribable air of 
good breeding amongst them. On 
my return to the hotel, I looked 
curiously, though without stopping, 
into the open doorway of the lower 
room of a respectable house. The 
owner—a portly, clean-looking Chi- 
nese—instantly came out and mo- 
tioned me very courteously to enter. 
I acceded, and went with him over 
the lower part of his house, not the 
upper, for that is appropriated to 
the women. The room which I en- 
tered from the street was the chief 
room. It had a wooden floor, nicely 
polished, a ‘ew shabby chairs, a very 
plain table, walle covered with paper 
or linen representing in vivid colours 
and defiance of all perspective, scenes 
in Chinese life; and at the end a 
smart side-board covered with plate 
and glass, silver candlesticks and 
artificial flowers. On the wall above 
was a Chinese portrait, perhaps an 
object of mt and near this, 
suspended from the ceiling, were 
two gaudy Chinese lanterns. From 
that I passed into another room, 
almost unfurnished, where he intro- 
duced me to his wife—a fat, good- 
humoured Malay woman, of about 
thirty. Of course there was a good 
deal of bowing between us; but as 
I could not speak a word of Malay, 
nor she of English, our conversation 
was limited. The room beyond that 
seemed to be a store-room, and 
looked into a court-yard. From the 
second room was a ladder leading 
up to the rooms above, to which, of 
course, I did not go. I saw subse- 

uently the same arrangement in a 

ne Chinese house in Batavia; and 
it seems a very judicious marital 
arrangement, for when the master 
of the house withdraws the ladder, 
his wives are under safer guardian- 
ship even than that of lock and key. 
Very probably my Chinese friend 
had younger and handsomer wives 
up the ladder, but they were not 
suffered to be introduced to a 
stranger. This Chinese seemed to 
be a respectable merchant. His 
manners were perfect, save that his 
courtesy was a little overdone. I 
might here state that there is always 
a great immigration going on of 
Chinese males into Batavia, and 
some of them acquire immense 
riches. Everything turns to gold 
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with them. After dinner I gave 
orders about an excursion on the 
morrow, and sat in the verandah 
dreamily gazing at the blue lights 
of the fire-tlies as they darted among 
the cumbrous leaves of the surround- 
ing trees. 

On the next morning early I 
started with the intention of pene- 
trating into the recesses, and, if 

ssible, of reaching the summit of 

alak. A chesnut pony about eleven 
hands high was brought me to be- 
stride. He was very spirited; and, 
though cumbered by a saddle nearly 
as large as himself, neighed and 

ranced, exulting in his horsehood, 

mounted him withsome misgivings, 
knowing how soon one may 
thrown from a small pony. But he 
turned out to be a delightful little 
creature, full of fire and docility, 
and he took me many miles that 
day without showing much fatigue. 
After leaving the inn, I turned 
short round to my right, down a 
road, on one side of which was a 
Chinese cemetery, into a valley 
through which ran a rapid river, 
where were numerous swarthy forms 
of both sexes, bathing and washing 
themselves. We then emerged into 
a more open country. t was 
swampy, and intersected by many 
small streams which were so ma- 
naged as to render it possible to 
inundate all the grounds about. A 
great quantity of rice, which requires 
moisture, having been sown here or 
being about to be sown, this had 
been done, so that our road seemed 
to lay through an extensive morass. 
In these water-fields were to be seen 
men driving ploughs drawn by 
tall, hairless, grey buffaloes, three 
feet deep in water, preparing the 
land for the reception of the grain. 
Many pure Javanese were to be seen 
passing and repassing, with their 
inverted punch-bow] hats glittering 
in the sun, and their dirks at their 
sides, or rather backs, in cumbrous 
wooden sheaths with large handles. 
The Javanese are allowed to carry 
dirks, the Malays and Chinese not ; 
and to order a Javanese to deliver 
up his poniard, is the greatest insult 
or punishment that can be inflicted 
on him. I heard of the case of a 
Juvanese servant running a muck, 
and killing, by ripping up, his master, 
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mistress, and three children, because 
the unfortunate victim had _pe- 
remptorily and without sufficient 
cause, taken away the man’s dagger. 
On the present occasion, it was not 
without great coaxing that I pre- 
vailed on a poor Javanese, who was 
walking along by my side, chatting 
to my horse-keeper, to let me have 
a look at his creese. 

After proceeding about five miles 
across the flats, which separate 
Buitenzorg from the roots of the 
mountain, we began to ascend the 
sunny slopes which form the skirts 
of Salak. Our way led through 
green lanes, reposing in the shade 
of the plaintain or cocoa-nut tree, 
with high hedges on either side, 
heavy with huge leaves, and laugh- 
ing with very bright flowers growing 
wild here, but perhaps to be seen, 
as most rare exotics, drooping in 
our green-houses at home. And 
every now and then we had to wade 
our horses through harmless, broad, 
shallow brooks, gurgling among 
many - coloured pebbles. Bein 
mounted on a Lilliputian quadruped, 
it required a gymnastic effort on my 
part to keep my crural extremities 
out of the wet on such occasions. 
All around was very beautiful, but 
not so beautiful as was the scene 
which greeted me when I arrived 
on the little plain lying at the foot 
of the precipices and rugged decli- 
vities which seam the sides of the 
upper part of the mountain. In 
front of me rose the many-peaked 
voleano, his bold breast girded with 
inexhaustible foliage, and his granite 
crest half desk by a veil of mist 
always in motion, and always, kalei- 
doscope-like, resolving itself into 
new and indescribable shapes. 
And when I turned my _ back 
upon the giant, O how full of 
marvellous beauty was the sight! 
Around me, studded over the little 
eo were pretty cottages, some 

uilt of sawn timber, some of 
bamboo, with environing verandahs 
sheltered by the capacious roof. 
In the verandahs were women and 

irls spinning and weaving with 
oom, shuttle, and distaff of primi- 
tive construction. Around them 
sported the little ones unincumbered 
by clothing. In the gardens were 
the men pruning the luxuriance of 
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their fruits and vegetables; for in 
this country vegetation must bo 
checked rather than forced. Before 
me and far beneath me stretched 
away to the north the vast fertile 
plain, which ends only with Batavia 
and the sea, a distance of fort 
miles. This plain was dotted wit. 
fine mansions, picturesque villas, 
pretty villages, isolated cottages, 
oves of the banana and the bam- 
00, verdant rice-fields, and groups 
of moving things ill-defined in the 
distance. On my right were reared 
the mountainous masses of the great 
mountain Pangerango, piled like 
Pelion upon Ossa, until lost to view 
in the thunder-clouds. On my 
left-hand rose up less boldly against 
the horizon the less lofty outline of 
the Badeewi Hills, which in the dis- 
tance seemed to mellow into the 
blue ether which floated around 
them. Thus I stood in the centre 
of a vast amphitheatre of mountains, 
looking on or over a forty-mile 
lain for an arena, bounded by the 
ndian Ocean. Close to me was a 
pretty country-house, belonging to 
some rich merchant, and it had a 
beautiful garden; and there was a 
field close by, full of healthy-look- 
ing tobacco; and another growing 
Indian corn; and another full of 
vines; and another with some 
wheat; and a moist bit of land 
growing rice; and a translucent 
stream harmlessly brawling through 
this little paradise; and amon 
olive-trees, and fig-trees, an 
almond-trees, grew one large tree 
with dark green foliage: and as I 
looked on all this beauty, I thought 
that, whoever should tire of the ex- 
citement and turmoil of European 
life, would do well to fix his hermi- 
tage under the shade of the dark 
tree upon the little plain, at the 
top of the green slopes of the moun- 
tain Salak. After tearing myself 
away from this brilliant landscape, 
I plunged into the recesses of the 
mountain, travelling along the bed 
of a dried-up torrent, overhung by 
thick masses of foliage, and conse- 
quently almost impenetrable. The 
horse-keeper led my pony, and he 
was preceded by two Javanese 
mountaineers, who, armed with a 
sort of sickle, lopped off the branches 
which impeded my way. By and 
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bye, the path became so rugged 
that I was compelled at last to dis- 
mount and go afoot. And this moun- 
tain forest was marvellous in its 
scenery. Impenetrable jungle grew 
all around my path, and out of that 
jungle shot up every description of 
tree that the East produces, from 
the stalwart teak-tree to the grace- 
ful palm, of every age and in every 
posture. Trees were below me, 
trees on either side, and trees above 
on the heights, which, alas! we had 
yet to mount; whilst my burning 
cheeks were fanned by the huge 
leaves agitated by light autumnal 
breezes. After two hours’ work of 
this sort, the pathway terminated 
abruptly at the foot of a leafy 
. and of course we were 

rought to a stand still. In vain I 
tried to make my guides understand 
that I had engaged them to take me 
to the highest peak of Salak, and 
that they must perform their en- 
gagement. They shook their heads, 
and pointed to the wall of trees in 
front which seemed to reach to the 
sky. I shook my head, too, and 
suggested that they had purposely 
brought me by the wrong route. 
It was of no avail, so I sat down on 
the trunk of a tree that had been 
struck down by lightning, and di- 
vested my ankles of a dozen or two 
of small worm leeches, which seem 
to be able to suck both at the head 
and tail. As these creatures travel 
up a perpendicular body, they ad- 
here by one end first, then flourish 
the other end over in a parallel 
line, and stick with that, and so on. 
Thus they run up a tree or one’s 
legs with incredible velocity. They 
love human blood, and give rise to 
bad wounds. I was thoroughly 
scorched and jaded when I returned 
to the hamlet of Salak, and was 
glad to dismount on the verandah 
of a bamboo cottage, where a Malay 
woman was spinning. Seeing me 
exhausted, she ran into the interior 
of the house, and brought out a fine 
mat, which she unrolled on the 
verandah, and then politely mo- 
tioned me to repose myself. Ina 
few minutes I was asleep, dreaming 
of huge pre-Adamite Pythons coiled 
round vast trees, to which the 
Ydrasil of Scandinavian mythology 
was but a wand. 
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After an hour or two’s rest, my 
little chesnut and myself returned 
to the hotel about five; he being 
rather tired, and I tired and de- 
lighted too. After dinner, when it 
was quite dusk, a travelling carriage 
and six ponies, with blazing lamps, 
drove up at full gallop to the door. 
It was a Rajah returning to his dis- 
trict from the Grand Exhibition of 
Batavia. He was accompanied by 
the Dutch Resident of his district, 
who acted, as is the custom here, as 
his political swrveillant. He leaped 
from the carriage, came quickly u 
the steps of the verandah, an 
saluted me with much politeness. 
He was of middle stature, of a clear, 
olive complexion, and with a serious 
and noble expression of countenance. 
Indeed, I never saw a Javanese with 
any other, and must bear my testi- 
mony to their being a most winning 
and loveable race, particularly the 
higher classes. They are not, I be- 
lieve, notorious for being remarkabl 
clever: they are honest insheal 
The Rajah was dressed in a tight, 
velvet jacket, buttoned in front with 
an infinity of bright buttons, white, 
European trousers, Wellington 
boots, and straps. But the trousers 
could scarce be seen, for he had, 
wrapped round his loins and lower 
extremities, a large square of linen, 
printed with a dark, Oriental pat- 
tern. At home he would discard the 
trousers altogether. This wrapper 
was kept up by a brilliant belt of 
Javanese ununibehen . Onhis head 
he wore something like a jockey cap 
of velvet, having a deep brim in 
front; and this was deprived of a 
large portion of the crown, on ac- 
count of his long, black hair, which, 
carefully dressed, towered up some 
inches above his head. A splendid 
creese, worn at his back, completed 
the costume. While the prince was 
taking some refreshment, and the 
relay was changing, I had some con- 
versation with the Dutch gentleman 
who accompanied him. Among 
other things, he told me that the 
Upas (poison) valley is a bare and 
bleak hollow about ten or fifteen feet 
lower than the surrounding soil, that 
it is a mile or two in circumference, 
and that, out of numerous fissures, 
rise, or rather float, invisible volumes 
of carbonic acid gas, as in the Grotto 
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del Cane, close to the Lago 
d’Agnano, near Naples; that one 
may safely ride across it (I think he 
tola me he had ridden across it) on 
a tall horse; but that any small 
animal venturing in would be imme- 
diately asphyxiated. There is nota 
tree or co in the whole valley. 
It may be that it is the crater of an 
extinct volcano. He also told me 
that all the Javanese and Malays 
are remarkably clever at preparing 
deadly and very subtle poisons. 
Our conversation was interrupted by 
the determination of the Rajah to 
proceed that night, although it was 
raining heavily, and the lightning 
was flashing and the thunder roar- 
ing. So at nine o'clock, amid storm 
and darkness, these gentlemen en- 
tered their carriage, and vanished as 
suddenly as they appeared. The 
few following days were spent in 
strolling about the environs of Buit- 
enzorg, and revisiting the beautiful 
gardens. There is a handsome 


church in the town, but to my 
—— I heard (I hope I mis- 

erstood my imformant) that 
Divine service was performed in it 


only once a month. I did not hear 
how they appreciate their preacher 
when he pays them his angel's visits ; 
but it is said that; in Batavia, the 
Calvinist ministers preach Socinian- 
ism toempty benches. Iknow that, 
when I attended the Willems-Kerk 
there, the congregation was disgrace- 
fully scanty. In a few days after- 
wards I returned to Batavia by the 
Malle Poste. I started at six a.m., 
and arrived in Rijswijk, the ‘ West 
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End’ suburb of Batavia, at twenty 
minutes after nine. I paid twelve 
rupees for my place, which, as the 
exchange then went, is as nearly as 
possible 17. ls. 8d. At each relay I 
gave twenty doits to the horsekzepers 
(120 doits go to the rupee), and there 
were six relays. One rupee satisfied 
the coachman at the journey’s end. 
Thus, the whole expense of travel- 
ling forty miles by public convey- 
ance was about 1/. 6s. 

In conclusion, I would remark 
that, although travelling in Java is 
necessarily expensive, it is so inte- 
resting as to well repay the traveller. 
He wil there see the finest and most 
picturesque country in the world, 
and one of the most carefully culti- 
vated. He will see how a subjugated 
race may be made happy, orderly, 
and contented, under a wise and 
paternal Government. He will 
find politeness, hospitality, and 
honesty, wherever he goes. He 
will observe stately edifices, ex- 
cellent roads, good bridges, scat- 
tered all over the island. He 
will feel a master mind at work 
everywhere for the improvement of 
the colony and the development 
of its resources, untrammelled by 
the bitterness of faction or the 
jealousy of rival interests. This is 
what the intelligent traveller in Java, 
at the present day, will see; and I 
would suggest that, as an English- 
man, proud of everything connected 
with his country and her colonies, 
he should not, as I did, visit Ceylon 
immediately after quitting that mag- 
nificent country. 
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WAR AND ITS OBLIGATIONS BEFORE PEACE. 


[ all England had been polled 
fifteen months ago, from one end 
to the other, we do not believe that 
one sane man would have been found 
who was desirous for war, Forty 
years this nation had enjoyed pro- 
found tranquillity. Under the sha- 
dow of a long and an honourable 
peace great interests had grown up, 
and mighty improvements had been 
made in commerce, in the arts, in 
the manufacture of textile fabrics of 
all kinds, in inter-communication 
among ourselves and with other 
countries. Education had greatly ex- 
tended, slavery had caeatt in all our 
colonies — Roman-Catholic Eman- 
cipation, Parliamentary Reform, and 
Free Trade, had all been carried in 
turn—and, from the happy constitu- 
tion of our country, and the peculiar 
felicity of our time, it seemed as 
though no proved abuse could long 
exist in an era marked by peace, 
prosperity, and progress. Nor were 
these views of our actual position 
confined to the upper classes of so- 
ciety. Modest tradesmen, humble 
artisans, and intelligent working 
men, were well aware that the im- 
provement of their respective posi- 
tions, and the general prosperity of 
the country, were all owing to the 
long prevalence of a peace which had 
in the highest degree promoted the 
common weal. Who, therefore, in 
England, wished for war? Empha- 
tically we say, no human being. 
Not desiring hostilities, but, on the 
contrary, enendian them most 
strongly, the English Sovereign, 
Cabinet, and people, only embarked 
in the cause of an ally from the di- 
rect necessity and the most serious 
sense of duty. Every landed pro- 
prietor, every merchant and trader, 
every intelligent shopkeeper, in this 
country, felt that a state of war 
implies enormous expenditure, ne- 
cessitates increased taxation, and 
requires large sacrifices of men and 
money. But where there is an obli- 
gation of duty, we must do our 
countrymen the justice to say, that 
they shrink not from the bearing 
of any burdens, however onerous. 
The necessity, however, must be 
clear and well defined, must be 
urgent as well as imperious, which 


induces John Bull to engage in a 
remote contest, such as that in which 
we are now involved. If our own 
shores were attacked, and our 
hearths invaded, the necessity of 
instant action would suggest itself to 
the most dull and spiritless of the hu- 
man race. But there are justifying 
causes in the case of Turkey, which, 
though not so proximate, are just as 

owerful in the seale of duty. Eng- 
and is, after all, but a portion of a 
European system, and if the equili- 
brium of that system be disturbed by 
the nations allowing any one power 
to exercise an unrestrained will, the 
balance and counterpoise of the in- 
ternational fabric is destroyed. Ob- 
stacles should therefore be interposed 
altogether irrespective of the provi- 
sions of Treaty Lawto every irregular 
and lawless ambition; for such ambi- 
tion invariably leads to struggles for 
unjust predominance on the part of 
the monarch inspired with so fatal a 
passion. In the case of Turkey there 
were distinct and positive stipula- 
tions of Treaty Law, which added 
additional weight to the general con- 
siderations to which we have slightly 
adverted, and which imposed it as a 
solemn duty on England and France 
to resist the lawless and malignant 
attempt of Russia. The cabinets of 
these civilized nations, with a care- 
ful consideraticn of the interests of 
the people, did not conceal from 
themselves the costliness of a eer- 
tainly distant and possibly a pro- 
tracted struggle. They embarked in 
no wild or romantic crusade, in no 
scheme of common profit or plun- 
der. On the contrary, renouncing 
all views of aggrandisement or m- 
crease of territory, they engaged in 
a cause in which honour, righteous- 
ness, and the stipulations of treaties 
were and are identified with the 
interests, the liberties, the civiliza- 
tion, and the security of Europe. This 
was one of the reasons why the an- 
nouncement and declaration of hos- 
tilities against Russia was hailed 
with universal satisfaction at all the 
public meetings in the most com- 
mercial districts of England. The 
strong common sense of the people 
at once acknowledged, that states 
have no other way of punishing in- 
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juries, or asserting their rights, 
against .other states, excepting by 
war. Englishmen at once, and in 
every quarter of the kingdom, ac- 
knowledged that war is a right to 
be used not merely for the purpose 
of defending the soil and protecting 
the territory of this island and its 
inhabitants, but also for the purpose 
of protecting our allies from violence 
and injustice. It was felt, and 
strongly felt, from the moment we 
considered ourselves unable to pre- 
vent a weak and inconsiderable state 
from being robbed or injured by a 
greater, that our own existence as a 
great nation became less stable, and 
our own immunity from invasion 
less secure. Hence it was, sensitive 
as men generally are to increased 
taxation, that no one complained 
against a double income-tax—or of 
the creation of large loans. It was 
admitted that our dignity, our inter- 
ests, and our safety, required an ex- 
hibition of our toenail and power 
in the shape of a well-equipped 
army and an efficient navy, to resist 
the desperate attempt of Russia, 
and no man, however humble, 
grudged the cost. We ourselves 
witnessed the departure of our 
infantry and cavalry, and also of a 
portion of our fleet from these shores, 
and surely never did military and 
naval armaments go forth amidst 
more general approval and enthu- 
siasm. Crowds of well-dressed men 
and women, eager and anxious, ac- 
companied the various regiments 
from Trafalgar-square, across Wa- 
terloo-bridge, and followed them to 
the place of embarkation. Similar 
evidences of popular feeling took 
place at Plymouth and at Ports- 
mouth, at Dublin and at Cork. 
There was scarcely one of the 
most unreflecting of the crowd who 
thronged round our soldiers and our 
sailors who was not aware that the 
mere transport of men and horses 
thousands of miles across the seas 
was an enormous expense to the 
state, irrespective altogether of the 
keep, pay, contingencies of army and 
navy, &c. So many transports, so 
many sailing ships, so many steamers 
and vessels of war, are not built, 
rigged, victualled, and manned with- 
out the expenditure of millions, to be 
met and repaid by additional taxa- 
tion distributed over the whole em- 
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pire. But as the war was resorted 
to as an inevitable necessity, as an 
appeal to justice, and for the general 
security of Europe, Englishmen, we 
repeat, grudged not thesacrifice, how- 
ever great or however costly. What 
boots it, however, that all these gigan- 
ticefforts have beenmade—unless our 
vast armaments do the work for 
which they have been created and 
called into being? Is all this trouble, 
is all this enormous expence, are all 
these vast preparations to be entered 
on without result,—without accom- 
plishing any one of the objects for 
which the armies and navies have 
been created? Are we merely to 
parade and promenade, to unfurl 
sail, to tack and veer, without 
striking an effective blow? 

No doubt our ends are limited to 
the attainment of just, durable, and 
honourable terms of peace; but 
solid and satisfactory terms of peace 
with Russia cannot be made until 
the interests and safety of Turkey, 
as well as of Great Britain and her 
allies, are considered and provided 
for. War has its duties and its 
obligations as well as its rights, and 
the duties and obligations of war 
in this case are to procure ‘indem- 
nity for the past and security for the 
future.’ 

One of the. parties to this war 
has been a heinous and most wrong- 
ful aggressor. But from the tone 
of his manifestoes and partisans, 
as well as from his perseverance 
in the struggle, it is manifest he will 
never abandon his unjust preten- 
sions till he be reduced by the for- 
tune of war to the last extremities. 
It will not be sufficient when the 
Czar is reduced to these extremities 
that Russia should renounce her 
pretensions, reimburse the charges 
of war, and repair its damages; for 
strict justice requires that the author 
of this unjust aggression—the com- 
mon disturber of Europe, should 
undergo a heavy penalty. 

In the common interests of the 
civilized world it is necessary that 
the turbulent disturber of European 
peace should be punished in propor- 
tion to the injuries for which he owes 
to Europe satisfaction and repara- 
tion. On the promises and words of 
Nicholas of Russia it is plain no reli- 
ance whatever can be placed. To in- 
sure the safety of the Sublime Porte, 
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which he has so wantonly attacked, 
we must put it out of the power of 
the Czar again to rekindle war on 
any pretext whatever. No Cabinet 


containing men aspiring to the rank 
of statesmen can desire to patch 
up any hollow truce in a case like 
this 


It will not do to shut our eyes to 
the danger now, and say ‘Apres nous 
le déluge.’ We must boldly look 
the perils and the difficulties in the 
face now, and not postpone our 
efforts to 1855 or 1860. 

It will not do to have great in- 
terests disturbed; to have all the 
social, commercial, financial, and 
monetary relations of this magni- 
ficent empire imperilled and put in 
danger year after year. The object 
and the interest of Europe is to 
check the progress by curtailing 
the power of Russia. We must 
have securities and material guaran- 
tees. The disturber must be bound 
over to keep the peace in the 
heaviest recognizances, and the par- 
ties who impose these recognizances 
must have the power, to use a legal 
phrase, of estreating them. 

If the cause and end of the war 
be justifiable, as who can doubt, all 
the means to accomplish our ends 
are justifiable too. 

ese observations naturally arise 
out of the debate of Tuesday, 
the 20th of the past month. The 
——- was brought before the 
ouse by the last remaining states- 
man of the past generation; by aman 
remarkable in his day for the vigour 
and clearness of his intellect, and un- 
rivalled now after he has passed the 
age of fourscore,—for his lucidity of 
expression, his energy, and his poli- 
tical courage. Lord Lyndhurst be- 
longs to a generation of great men, 
amongst whom, when living, he 
stood in the foremost rank. Amidst 
the Cannings, the Grattans, the 
Plunketts, the Greys, the Castle- 
reaghs,the Tierneys, the Broughams, 
—he always occupied a foremost 
place, and now, with one foot in the 
grave, having attained every object 
of earthly ambition—having nothin 
to desire, nothing to hope, an 
nothing to fear from any party 
—with an intellect unclou a and 
unswayed by party attachment — 
he comes with his hoarded ex- 
perience, and his magical power, 
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force, and felicity of diction to 
warn his countrymen, and to ex- 
pose to the indignation of the 
world, the false pretences, frauds, 
and aggressions of Russia. The 
monitions of Lord Lyndhurst have 
been directed chiefly to the con- 
ditions of peace, and to the inter- 
ference of the German Powers, 
notably of Austria and Prussia. 

We conceive with the noble and 
learned lord, that if the Czar were 
now to withdraw behind the Pruth, 
and to enter into a guarantee as to 
the integrity of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, that neither Austria nor Prussia 
would take any part in the further 
contest. Hence it is apparent that 
albeit their real interests, properly 
understood, differ not from ours, 
their views of policy and duty es- 
sentially differ from the policy and 
duty of England and France. It is 
impossible for England and France, 
who have made such costly efforts 
in behalf of an ally and in the in- 
terests of the civilized world, not to 
interpose a check in 1854, when the 
occasion offers, and they have the 
Czar ‘ fairly on the hip.’ For six- 
and-twenty years our public men 
and pamphleteers have been protest- 
ing against the provisions of the 
treaty of Adrianople,—have been 
proclaiming aloud and on the house- 
top ‘the shuffling and mendacious 

bicy of Russia,’—to use the strong 
iets of Lord Lyndhurst,—have 
been proclaiming the importance of 
the free navigation of the Danube 
to Europe and the world, and the 
present year is the time to settle 
and adjust these questions on a 
basis consistent with the liberty and 
security of Europe. It will not do 
to listen any longer to the ‘fraud, 
duplicity, and artifices’ of Russia, 
to use the language of the perspi- 
cuous ex-chancellor. The Emperor 
of Russia has lost caste and cha- 
racter with every gentleman in 
Europe since the publication of 
the secret correspondence. He can 
no longer cajole at least thirteen 
members of the English Ministry. 
We say nothing of the fourteenth 
member of the Cabinet, whose 
faith in the Muscovite appears as 
capacious and credulous as it was 
forty years ago. History, indeed, 
appears to be a sealed book or an 
old almanac for my Lord Aberdeen. 
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We might concede that the noble 
lord exhibits a certain kind of des- 
perate chivalry and grotesque knight 
errantry, in clinging to the Czar 
after his delinquencies have been 
detected, if this were not a case in 
which even a tendency towards Rus- 
sian policy and interests becomes 
criminal towards Europe. Lord 
Aberdeen is a well-informed, sen- 
sible, and discreet man. Can he 
have closed his eyes to the events of 
the last eighty or ninety years? Are 
the deeds of Russia in Poland, in 
Bessarabia, in the Crimea, in Cir- 
cassia, in Persia—are her intrigues 
in Greece, in Persia, in India, in 
Moldavia, and Wallachia, adverted 
to in burning language by Lord 
Lyndhurst, forgotten? Does Lord 
Risntoen never open now that His- 
tory of Rulhitre which he quoted a 
quarter of a century ago? A refer- 
ence to the works of the eloquent 
Frenchman would not merely im- 
prove hisstyle, but enlighten andcon- 
vince his understanding. Rulhiére 
_ with a perfect knowledge of 
the events he related. He was se- 
cretary to Breteuil, the French am- 
bassador, was witness of the revolu- 
tion of 1762, had under his eye the 
principal actors, penetrated the se- 
cret intrigues of Russia on the spot, 
and had access in writing his His- 
tory of Catherine and his Histoire 
de UAnarchie de Pologne, not 
merely to all the secret documents 
in the French archives, but to docu- 
ments inspected at Dresden, at Ber- 
lin, at Vienna, and at Warsaw. Since 
the days of Rulhiére events have 
verified his predictions. Lord Aber- 
deen has but to refer to the des- 
patches of Whitworth, of St. Helen’s, 
of Cathcart and Heytesbury, to the 
recent revelations of Sir H. Sey- 
mour, and multifarious papers in 
the Foreign Office and others pub- 
lished in the Portfolio, to be 
aware that the desires and the 
designs of Russia have ever been 
directed to the possession of Con- 
stantinople, which Alexander once 
called the key of his own house. 
Tf we allow this barbarous power to 
have her wicked will,—to use the 
forcible language of Lord Lynd- 
hurst,—St. Petersburgh will become 
a second Tobolsk, and Europe may 
be overclouded by Asiatic barba- 
rism. The restless and unprincipled 
power that simultaneously intrigues 
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in Greece, in Khiva, in Constan- 
tinople, in Portugal, in Spain, in 
France, and in Germany, to accom- 
plish her ends holding out one hand 
to the Republic and the other to the 
elder Bourbons, is not to be trusted 
or conciliated, but to be humbled 
and chastised. Russian guarantees, 
as Lord Lyndhurst well said, are 
not worth the paper on which they 
are written. ey are like the 
‘ Billet’ which the famous Ninon 
gave to the Count de la Chatre, of 
which it was mockingly said, till 
the words have become proverbial, 
‘ Ah, le bon billet qw a@ la Chétre !” 
One may laugh at the perfidies and 
duplicities of a faithless courtesan, 
but the Allies cannot so deal with 
the perjuries and frauds of Russia. 
In a word, the just objects and fair 
legitimate ends of the war must be 
accomplished. To talk of peace till 
these ends be secured, would be to 
neglect our duties to ourselves, to 
our Allies, to Europe, and would, 
moreover, be a base betrayal and 
desertion of a gallant people, who, 
in defending their own soil, have 
really fought the battle of civiliza- 
tion. If we allow Russia, before she 
is humbled and punished, to make a 
merit of a retreat which is either a 
necessity or an artifice, for the pur- 
pose of re-opening negotiations and 
again playing the game of a fraudu- 
lent, a false, and a mendacious diplo- 
macy, our efforts and our expendi- 
ture of men and money will have 
been all in vain. Delays are dan- 
gerous in everything, most of all in 
war. Ifa power now properly out- 
lawed and under ban be allowed to 
negotiate anew on the basis of the 
status quo ante bellum, suspicions, 
divisions, and mistrusts may be 
sown among the Western Powers, 
without any of the great objects of 
our costly armaments being at- 
tained. t us remember that the 
works at Sebastopol are not yet de- 
stroyed; that the Russian fleet still 
shelters under cover of these bat- 
teries ; that Cronstat still stands to- 
gether and protects the Baltic fleet ; 
that the Danube is closed; that Cir- 
cassian independence is not secured; 
that Turkey is not yet liberated 
from the oppressor; and that while 
these great ends are unaccomplished 
there can be no securities for a 
lasting peace. 

Is it not, therefore, true wisdom 
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and true courage and real states- 
manship to say with Lord Lynd- 
hurst, in his strong, simple, and 
pellucid Saxon, ‘ In no event ought 
we to make peace, without destroy- 
ing the fleet, and laying prostrate 
the fortifications of Sebastopol.’ We 
go further than this, and say, in no 
event ought we to make peace either, 
without striking a vigorous blow in 
the Baltic. The fate of the Fins, 
the Swedes, and the Danes—the fate 
of the North of Germany—depends 
on our conduct in that sea, By 
striking a vigorous blow against the 
very capital of Russia, we should fix 
the wavering fidelity of Sweden’s, 
Denmark's, and Prussia’s kings, 
and call down on our navy and army 
the blessings and secure the enthu- 
siastic gratitude of the Fins, Norwe- 
gians, Danes, and Germans. 

We cast no shadow of blame on 
the admirals commanding either in 
the Baltic or Black Seas. We know 
from our own experience, and also 
from letters which we have received 
from officers of the fleets and army, 
the difficulties that are to be en- 
countered in the Euxine and the 
Baltic. Never, perhaps, in the me- 
mory of the oldest man, has there 
been a month of June so full of mist 
and fog, of haziness and a 
as in this year of 1854. We know, 
from an officer of one of Her Ma- 
jesty’s ships, that there has been a 

right sun and a clear sky overhead, 
when the mist has lain so heavily on 
the sea as to preclude one’s seeing 
an object at more than sixty yards’ 
distance. Caution, therefore, can 
scarcely be carried too far. The 
fate of the Tiger should act as a 
preventive and a warning; and in 
avenging its loss we should take as 
well as give a lesson. 

Let it not be said that the people 
of England are ignorantly impatient 
for action. The hae full fs 5 
in the commanders in both seas. Ifa 
blow could be promptly struck which 
would be effective, our countrymen 
would eagerly and anxiously desire 
it, but they had rather wait till the 
middle or the end of this month, or 
even to the period of the dog days, 
than the task should be done imper- 
fectly or inefficiently. 

There is but one man in England, 
in high station, who seems to grasp 
eagerly at the idea of peace, or in- 
clined to film over with a thin skin 
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this Russian gangrene. But it is 
satisfacto belienn that Lord Aber- 
deen stands nearly, if not altogether, 
alone in his own Cabinet, and that 
he finds for backers in the country 
but Messrs. Cobden, Sturge, and 
Pease; for John Bright, with his 
burly and robust good sense and 
John Bullism, seems ashamed of, 
and to stand aloof from, his friends. 

The hopelessness of the position 
of Nicholas at this moment should 
induce the allies to act with in- 
ereased vigour. One straightfor- 
ward well-directed blow now may 
be worth ten dealt in the year 1855. 
Why should we talk of 1855? With 
vigour and energy at the instant 
season, the present year may see the 
end of the war. Nobody now thinks 
that the power of Russia is invin- 
cible, or that she is invulnerable, 
Her inhospitable soil no one seeks 
to invade. But every sane man 
wishes to cripple her resources, to 
destroy her arsenals, and to capture 
her fleets. Solongas she possesses 
a fleet and dockyard on the Black 
Sea, the aggression on Turkey, in a 
more favourable moment, may be 
resumed. Now then is the time to 
press hard and strong on Sebas- 
topol—hard and strong both by land 
and by sea. While a ship or a dock. 
per to create ships exists in that 
ocality, the Turk is not safe, and 
Europe is in danger. 


It is fatuity 
to say, as Lord Aberdeen does, that 
there is ‘no danger from Russian 
aggression.’ In talking thus, the 
noble Thane proves a great deal too 


much. If there be no danger from 

Russia why have we moved at all? 

Why is Napier in the Gulf of Fin- 

bok Dundas in the Euxine, or Lord 
lan at Varna? 

t is as idle and as fallacious to 
talk of the miseries and horrors of 
war. War would not be war nor 
answer its double purposes of pre- 
vention and punishment, if it did not 
produce inconveniences, suffering, 
misery and almost ruin to the unjust 
aggressor. Reparation, reprisals, 
retributions, are elements in the 
distribution of justice; and in de. 
stroying the military port of Odessa, 
in bombarding Anapa, in freeing 
Cireassia, in blockading the Danube 
and the Gulf of Finland, we have 
done but a small portion of our duty. 
The Crimea must be rescued,—t 
treaties of Bucharest and Adrianople 
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must be revised,— Circassia must 
be liberated, and the English and 
French flags must wave in triumph 
over Sebastopol. The Asiatic tribes 
will believe that the star of Russia 
is in the ascendant unless Sebas- 
topol be battered down, the Russian 
fleet captured or destroyed, and the 
loss of the Tiger avenged. 

Austria is now operating with 
England and France against the 
common enemy, and the youngest 
child born into the world this first 
day of July, if he lives to fourscore 
years and ten, may never again see 
so favourable a conjuncture of cir- 
cumstances for the humiliation and 

unishment of Russia. This is evi- 

ently the opinion of the noble 
M.P. for the City of London, who 
spoke at the Guildhall with energy, 
judgment, and true courage. It is 
also the opinion of the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, who, notwithstand- 
ing the necess obligations of 


official reserve, echoed in substance, 
though not in such fervid and 
glowing words, the opinions of Lord 


yndhurst. But, above all, it is 
the opinion of the sound-thinking, 
the substantial, and the solid-headed 
people of England. Mercantile 
men and millionaires are sometimes 
timorous, and occasionally yield un- 
due weight to what oaiiieonaians 
once called the reeches-pocket 
argument. But at this juncture the 
rich men—the men whom Le Sage 
called ‘ les coffres forts’—feel and 
think, like Englishmen and with real 
wisdom, that no peace can be solid 
and durable, and no settlement 
lasting, which does not provide for 
the future safety of Turkey, and for 
the future tranquillity of Europe, 
by putting it out of the power of 

ussia again to disturb the public 
peace. Torepeat the words of Pitt, 
used in the beginning of this article, 
we must have indemnity for the 

ast and security for the future. 

e have been slow to strike. Let 
our blows be heavy and well di- 
rected. Ne tirez pas sans raison 
(says the French proverb), e¢ ne 
rvetournez pas sans honneur. 

Since the foregoing observations 
were written, Lord Aberdeen has 
more fully developed the views he 
meant to have addressed to the 
House in the former speech, which 
has been so much commented on; a 
speech which certainly has given 
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rise not only to a great deal of mis- 
apprehension, but to very consider- 
able misrepresentation. The lan- 
guage held by the noble Lord on 
the 26th ultimo must be considered 
as full and satisfactory as we can 
look for from a person in the 
osition of First Minister of the 
rown. Every one is aware of 
the aversion which the Earl of 
Aberdeen has to war, and of the 
efforts which he has made to avert 
it. But now that hostilities have 
been entered on, it is satisfactory to 
know, from the noble Earl’s positive 
declarations, that the war will be 
carried on with firmness and vigour, 
and that the state of things that ex- 
isted antecedent to 1853 cannot be 
restored. To this England and 
France are pledged, and it will be 
strange indeed if the two most 
powerful and most civilized nations 
on earth do not obtain solid and 
effective guarantees for the future. 
The efforts of Russia have hitherto 
provedabortive failures; but we must 
not permit the Czar to make a merit 
of his own want of success. Doubt- 
less in evacuating the Turkish terri- 
tories the Cabinet of St. Petersburg 
hopes to place affairs precisely in 
the position in which they stood in 
the beginning of 1853. But if this 
were permitted to him and his 
Cabinet we should be holding out a 
remium to the Muscovite to repeat 
is aggression at some future and 
more favourable time. It may be 
that Russia by evacuating the Turk- 
ish soil hopes to win over Austria to 
her side with a view to enter into 
fresh negotiations, and thus to dis- 
sociate the Western Powers. But, 
as Lord Brougham well said, ‘if we 
are to be drawn into a game of pro- 
tocols which is to be played with all 
the skill of Russian diplomacy, we 
may apprehend that the negotiations 
will drag on through the autumn, 
and then the Black Sea and the 
Baltic will be in different circum- 
stances from those in which they 
now are.’ This is above all things 
to be avoided. We trust and believe 
that before our next number issues, 
the combined fleets in the Baltic 
and Black Seas will have performed 
great and glorious duties, and thus 
enable us to dictate a solid and dur- 
able peace which will last for another 
quarter of a century. 





